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juſtice and equity, taking cognizance of cauſes ariſ- 


find under the proper head: A re- diſcovery has been 


that edition has been long ſince fold off. 


PREFACE. 


— . 


aid 
_ — { re 


_ 1 
Tur following is the hiſtory of a town of high 

antiquity. The Britons called it a City before 
the Roman invaſion, It became afterwards an emi- 
nent ſtation of the Romans; and has ſince been the 
ſcene of many important tranſattions. A ſhort 
account of it was publiſhed in the year 1780, from 
ſome of the papers which compoſe this volume ; but 


Since that time the materials have been greatly 
augmented, under a variety of heads. A court of 


ing not only within the borough, but alſo in a large 
diſtrict of ſurrounding country, has been erefted, 
by att of parliament, which act our readers will 


made of a large ſubterraneous Roman building, of 
which we have ſeen no authentic account in any of 
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the writings of our Antiquaries and Topographers, 
except in Mr. Rüdder's Hiſtory of Glouceſterſhire, 
which is too large and expenſive for the pockets of 
the generality of readers. Sir Robert Atkyns, and 
the learned and curious doctor Stukely, had indeed 
taken ſome notice of it before, but their relations 
were given from hearſay and conjetture, and are 
conſequently very erroneous; and what we have ſeen 
of others is altogether unworthy of notice. An ac- 
curate drawing of it has been taken, and we have 
given a plate from it to illuſtrate the deſcription, 
wherein we have endeavoured to inveſtigate and aſ- 
certain its original deſign and uſe. There are {til 


conſiderable remains of this antient Roman ſtructure, 


and as we know not that anything exactly like it has 
been found elſewhere in Great Britain, that alone is 
a circumſtance. ſufficient to excite the attention 
of the curious and inquiſitive reader. 


We have had caſy acceſs to whatever the inhabi- 


tants could communicate; and both the antient and 


modern hiſtory of the town are conſiderably enlarged 


and improved. 


The Yellow School charity is a benefaRion ſo 
noble and ample, as but few pariſhes 'can boaſt of: 
and we have inveſtigated the ſtate of it, from the 
books, to a degree of minuteneſs which we hope will 


| have beneficial effects, and anſwer a better purpoſe 


than merely to ſatisfy 0 reader's curioſity. 


Treating 


PREFACE. * 


Treating of the market, we have ſubmitted a few 
thoughts on the great dearth in 1795, and on the 


mode of marketing by Sample; and we are tuly | 
forry to experience, in the preſent year, another in- 


| ſtance of the like calamity, to which our * obſery ations 
will equally apply. 


In our account of the tithings, we have introduced 
the method of floating meadow lands. In difſemi- 
nating this branch of knowledge we hope to be ufeful, 
as the method we have deſcribed is by many Judicions 
perſons eſteemed to be preferable to all others; yet 
it has unaccountably happened, that Mr. Marſhall 
has taken no notice of it in his Rural Economy of 


Glouceſterſhire, tho' it has been pradtiſed as long,“ 


upon as rational principles, and with as benelictal 
effects, there, as in any part of the kingdom.” 


In the fats which we have related, great regard 
has been paid to accuracy and fidelity, without which 
hiſtory would be of no value; and we have even 
taken care to copy the monumental inferiptions 
correctly, the want of which, in a pompous and ex- 
penſive work, in part only delivered to the public, 
has been juſtly complained of. | 


Various obſervations and refleQions ariſing out of 
the 1 are occaſionally iter Theſe 


- 


* Mr. Wright's method of Floating N 1799. 
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will prove more or leſs acceptable, in proportion as 
they are juſt and intereſting, and as they are con- 
formable to the reader's taſte, and habits of thinking 
and acting; for no perſon, of the ſmalleſt knowledge 
in mankind, can entertain a doubt of the great 
influence of habit and uſage on the human mind. 
The operation of reaſon is conſiderably obſtrued 
in forming a right judgment of our, own. actions, to 
which we have been long habituated. A ſmall obli- 
quity in the conduct of others, becomes familiar, 
and leſs offenſive, by frequent iteration; and modes 
of thinking, however unjuſt, having long. paſſed 
current, are in ſome meaſure. ſanctioned by time. 
If we have combated any ſuch veteran attachments, 
in treating of the borough, and election practices, 
we ſubmit our arguments to the candid and well in- 
formed. If we elſewhere deviate from commonly 
received notions, and our opinions are found at vari- 
ance with the reader's, he will do us the juſtice to 
believe, that they are offered with the beſt intentions, 
and with a diffidence becoming the relation in which 
we ſtand. | 


We hope to be held excuſable, at leaſt, for our 
endeavours at moral improvement as opportunity 
preſented. Should this be productive of no further 
or other benefit, it may perhaps contribute ſomething 
more than the generality of topographical 'writings, 
to the entertainment of other readers, beſides thoſe 
of the place which has given occaſion to them. 

| . In 


PREFACE. Vt} 


In a multifarious undertaking, embracing ſo many 
ſubjects, perfection is not to be expected; but we can 
truly ſay, that nothing is wilfully\miſrepreſented; and 
if at any time we ſhould be found tripping, the candid 
re ider will be mindful, that to err is the common fail- 
ing of human nature, from which no mortal is exempt. 


In ſay ing thus much, we hope not to be charg- 
ed with indecorum, tho' we are ſenſible of the juſtneſs 
of the obſervation of one of our beſt poets, © That 
it is a hard and nice ſubjett for an author to ſpeak 
of his work. It grates his own heart to ſay any- 
thing of diſparagement, and the reader's ears to 

6 hear anything like ſelf-commendation.” 


Our title-page does not announce the author's 
name, but it is not witheld from motives which actu- 
ated the editor of the Spettator, who tells his 
readers, that he aſſumed ſo many fictitious cha- 
«© raters becauſe he would extort a little praiſe from 
© ſuch wHoO WILL NEVER APPLAUD. ANYTHING 
© WHOSE AUTHOR IS KNOWN ANDCERTAIN.” 


There ſeems to be no great occaſion to declare 
our motives to publication; but ſince others have 
done ſo, we have no objection to follow their exam- 
ple. Let it ſuffice, then, to ſay, that having col- 
| leted materials, and arranged them in ſome order 
for our own amuſement, ve feel a certain gratification 
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in communicating to others the information which 
has given us ſome pleaſure in collecting; and that 
gratification will be further heightend, in proportion 
as the reader may be rationally entertained, and as 


our endeavours may find a favourable reception. 


January 16th, 1800. 
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THE 


HISTORY of CIRENCESTER. 


PART 1 


The ANTIENT STATE. 


S 


1. Of the Name. 2. Great Events, &c. 


CiREN CESTER is a market and borough 
town in the county of Glouceſter, ſituated in latitude 
5113 30% longitude go miles weſtward from Lon- 
don. It is 36 eaſtward from Briſtol, 33 north eaſtward 
from Bath, and 17 ſouth eaſtward from Glouceſter. 

The town ſtands on the ſouth-eaſt confines of 


_ Glouceſterſhire, in a pariſh of the ſame name, ad- 


Joining to the north part of Wiltſhire. It is watercd 
by the river Churn, antiently called by the ſeveral 
B | names 
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names of Ceri, Cori, and Corin!, and takes its 8 
from that river, for the Britons called it Caer 3 2 
and Caer Cor: ©; in whole language Caer, which, 

its genuine ſenſe, ſhould be tranſlated a Wall « or 
Fortreſs, came at length, when uſed in the compoſi- 
tion of the names of places, to ſignify a Fortified 
Town. 

Ptolemy calls the town Polis Corinion, and the 
Roman name of it, as found in Ravennas is Corinium ; 
but it is written Duro-Cornovium in Antoninus's Iü— 
nerary, which, however, we conceive to have hap- 
pened by the miſtake of ſome tranſcriber, and that 
in the original it was moſt probably Duro-Corinium ; 
for Cornovium, in the ſame Itinerary, is the name of 
Conway, in North-wales. Thus conſidered, Duro- 
Corinium ſeems to be no other than the Britiſh word 
Dur, water, and Corin the name of the river, a little 
lengthened out with a Roman termination. 

The Anglo-Saxons, either from the Britiſh or from 
the Roman name, called the town Lopnecearene, 
Lupumneceapene, Lypenceapepe ; upon which it 
may be obſerved, that ceapene, from the Latin Ca- 
trum, 1s nothing more than a tranſlation of the Britiſh 


* Coryn in the Britiſh language ſignifies the Toe, very 
properly applied to this river, which is the __— ſures of 
the Thames. 

= Cirrenceaſtre adiit, qui Britannice Cairceri nominatur, 
quz eſt in meridiana parte Huicciorum, Aſſer de rebus geſtis 
 LElfredi. Ed. Wiſe, p. 35. 
* Lombard's deſcription of England, 


word 
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word Caer into the Anglo-Saxon language. But in 
a deed of the date of 1360, the name 1s written 
Cearnceſter, and from theſe ſeveral forms, the ortho- 
graphy has varied, down to the preſent time, according 
to the learning or fancy of different writers. For ſome 
ages paſt, it has been ſettled as it ſtands at the head 
of this account; but in modern, vulgar, and collo- 
quial language, the town 1s commonly called Ciceter. 
It is ſaid to have been an antient city, built by the 
Britons before the Roman invaſion ; and in a manu- 
ſcript deſcription of England, in the Sloan-library, 
(No. 2596) written by William Smith, a purſuivant 
at arms, it is aſſerted, that Cirenceſter, commonly 
called Ciceter, ſtandith uppon the river Churn, 
* which is the principalleſt head that the Thamiſe 
*© hath, and ſpringeth in Coteſwold out of Cobberly 
e poole, fix miles eſt from Gloceiter. It is 8 myles 
directly weſt from Lechlade, and was in tymes paſt 

a goodly cittie before Gloceſter was builded.” 
Conſiſtently with this writer, and with the accounts 
of many others of the beſt credit, and greateſt anti- 
quity, we find it to be a place of great reſort and con- 
ſequence, even before the Roman invaſion, with roads 
branching from it every way, which probably recom- 
mended it to the Romans for one of their military 
ſtations. Yet when theſe writers ſpeak of it as a city, 
it is at this time uncertain what idea we ſhould form 
of it: for in Cæſar's time, the Britons had no cities 
nor towns, 1n the ſenſe we now underſtand theſe terms. 
Their cottages, according to Tacitus, were made of 
B 2 ſtakes 
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ſtakes driven into the ground, and wattled. And an 
aſſemblage of theſe, in their woods, fortiſied round 
with a kind of rampart and ditch, conſtituted their 
cities and towns. Cæſar ſpeaks of them thus: Op- 
pidum autem Britanni vocant, quum ſilvas impeditas 
vallo atque foſſa munierunt, L. 5. 1. 17. The 
Britons call that a town, when they have ſurrounded 
and fenced about their thick woods with a bank and 
ditch. 

Xiphilin, ſpeaking of the Mzatz, or inhabitants 
of the now moſt northern counties of England, aſſerts, 
that they had neither walls nor cities: And ye learn 
from Strabo, that what paſſed under the name of cities 
in Britain, were no other than groves. Theſe are alſo 
very reſpeQable authorities, which are not produced 
to impeach our antient writers, but that the reader 
may duly weigh the circumſtances on both fides ; 
when they will probably be of our opinion, that the 
diſagreement lies wholly 1n the different acceptations 
of the words Town and City ; for theſe diſcordancies 
only ſhow, that the Britons applied thoſe terms to 
places which the Romans thought undeſerving of 
them. 

After the Romans had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Britain, they divided it into Britannia Prima, and 
Britannia Secunda ; and theſe again were ſubdivided 
into ſmaller diſtrifts, which were called after the 
names of their reſpettive inhabitants. Glouceſter- 
{hire and Oxfordſhire conſtituted one of theſe diſtricts, 
and was called the country of the Dobuni, becauſe in- 
habited 


/ 
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habited by a people of that name. And tho' we find 
it not ſo eaſy to aſcertain the degree of eminence 
which Cirenceſter ſuſtained before the invaſion by the 
Romans, we may venture to ſay, that after they were 
ſettled here, they built and fortified it in their own 
manner, and that it became the chief place “ in the 
before mentioned diſtri of the Dobuni. 

Being the metropolis of the diſtri, it was called 
Corinium Dobunorum, and became a very eminent 
ſtation for the Roman army. Antoninus places it at 
the diſtance of fourteen miles from Glevum, or Glou- 
ceſter, in the thirteenth iter from Iſca, now Caerleon 
in Monmouthſhire, to Calleva, which doctor Gale will 
have to be Henly, the Calleva amen or chief 
city of the Attrebatii. 


. Memorable Events. 


SOME 5 chat the emperor Conſtantine was crown- 
ed king of the Britons at this place, whilſt others in- 
fiſt, that York has a better claim to that honour. 
However, Cirenceſter was undoubtedly a very con- 
ſiderable place in that emperor's time. 

For a ſeries of many ages after the Romans left 
Britain, that deſpicable dynaſty, called the Heptar- 


* Eorum vero [i. e. Dobunorum] prima civitas fuit Cori- 
mum, a Corinio fluvio vicino appellata,—Corinium was the 
chief city of the Dobuni; and it was ſo called from the river 
Corin, upon which it ſtands, Leland's Itinerary v. 9, p. 32. 
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chy, ſcarcely produced a man of letters, or a rational 
divine, venerable Bede excepted. There were no 
writers in thoſe turbulent and barbarous ages, to at- 
tend to topography, and hiſtory; and we know very 
few particulars of the tranſactions which happened in 
them. The very few which have reached us, are to 
be found chiefly in the ſcanty hiſtoric remains of ſuc- 
ceeding and ignorant ages, couched in the dry and 
detached manner of a journal, to which, therefore, 
we muſt have recourſe. 

According to the Saxon chronicle, in the year 
577, Cuthwin and Ceawlin obtained a great vittory 
at Dyrham (near Chipping-Sodbury) over three 
Britiſh kings, Commail, Condidan, and Farinmail, 
who had defended themſelves in thoſe parts with great 
bravery againſt the Weſt-Saxons, but were then ſlain 
in battle, and the three cities of Gleawanceſter, 
Cyrenceſter, and Bathanceſter, fell into the hands 


of the conquerors. And it may be added, from 


another authority, that Cirenceſter was ſoon after— 
wards made a frontier garriſon againſt the Mercians. 
But this place was of ſo great conſequence, that 
in the year 628, Penda, king of Mercia, endeavoured 
to recover it from the Weſt-Saxons. And meeting 
Cynegils and Cwichelm (the king and his ſon) near 
the city, with great forces on both fides, a bloody 
conflict enſued ; when, according to Huntingdon, 
both armies having abjured flight, the battle ceaſed 
only from the darkneſs of the night; and the event 
not being much in favour of either party, they made 
peace 
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peace che next morning. But the Weſt-Saxons re- 
mained maſters of Cirenceſter, till Peada, the firſt 
chriſtian king of Mercia, and ſon of Penda, won it 
from them in 656. 

From that time, tho' it is hardly credible that 
nothing intereſting ſhould have happened here, for 
the ſpace of two hundred years, yet we find little 
worthy notice till the year 878, when the Danes, un- 
der their king and leader Godrum, having been totally 
routed by king Alfred at Ethandune, now Edinton 
in Wiltſhire, made peace, on condition that he and 
thirty of his choſen followers, would be baptized, and 
that his whole army ſhould immediately leave the 
kingdom. Accordingly Godrum ſet out from Chip- 
penham, and came to Cirenceſter, which was then a 
part of Wiccia f, in the year 879, where they con- 
tinued for one year. 

We are almoſt ready to W that this was the 
ſame perſon whom Polydore Virgil and ſome other 
monkiſh writers allude to by the names of Gormon, 
Gothrum,  Gurmund, and Godrum, calling him an 
African tyrant, of whom they relate this wonderful 
ſtory : That in antient times, without ſaying when, 
he beſieged this city with a great army for ſeveral 
years in vain : but ſucceeded at laſt by the following 
ſtratagem. He ordered a number of ſparrows to 
be caught, and wildfire and combuſtible matter being 


+ Cirrenceaftre, qui Britannice Cair-Ceri nominatur, quæ 
eſt in meridiana parte Huicciorum. Aſſer vit. Ælfredi. Ed. 
Wile, p. 35. | 

tied 
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tied to their tails, they were immediately ſet at li- 
berty, and lighting on the houſes, ſet the city on fire, 
at which time he entered and took it in the confuſion. 
This ſtory however, could not be true of Godrum 
the Dane, if the teſtimony of Aſſer, and the Saxon 
chronicle may be relied on *, who mention nothing 
of the ſiege, and ſay poſitively that he remained here 
only one year. And indeed the ſtory ſeems to have 
been fabricated after the model of Sampſon's Fire- 
brands; yet, to give it the better colour, a large tu- 
mulus or mount in lord Bathurſt's park has been 
called Griſmund's- tower, and Chriſtmas- tower, which 
we ſhall take notice of hereafter. We have not been 
able to trace this ſtory up to its origin; but Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, a credulous tho ingenious writer of the 
12th century, takes occaſion hence to call Cirenceſter 
the city of ſparrows. And Alexander Necham, one 
of the moſt celebrated wits of the 13th century, 
writes of it thus: 


Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde, per annos 
Septem. — 

A city that experienced Gurmund's power 
For ſeven long years. 


* Anno 879, præfatus paganorum exercitus de Cippan- 
hamme ut promiſerat, conſurgens, Cirrenceaſtre adiit, qui 
Britannice Cairceri nominatur, quæ eſt in meridiana parte 
Huicciorum ; ibique per unum annum manſit. Aſſer de Reb. 


Geſt. Alfredi, Ed. Wiſe, 


But 
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But tho' Necham was a learned man, and a good 
poet “, we muſt acknowledge that poetic authority is 
not in the higheſt eſtimation with us; and notwith- 
© ſtanding what Girald and ſome other writers from him 
have ſaid concerning this long fiege and cunning 
ſtratagem, we think the whole a pleaſant fidion only; 
for which we have aſſigned further reaſons under our 
account of Griſmund's-tower, at the cloſe of Roman 
and other antiquities. 

This town has been honoured with the temporary 
reſidence of princes; for in the year 1020 we find it 
recorded in the Saxon chronicle, that king Canute, 
upon his return into England, held a mycelgemot, or 
great council, at Cyrnceſter, when duke Æthelword 
was outlawed. It was a place of conſiderable ſtrength 
and ſecurity, and beſides its walls, of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, it had a caſtle, which 
ſtood on the ſouth-weſt fide of the town. And tho 
it does not appear when, or by whom it was built, we 
have a certain account of its deſtruction: For in the 
reign of king Stephen, Robert earl of Glouceſter, 
one of the moſt eminent perſons of his time, amongſt 
his great exertions to reſtore the empreſs Maud to the 
throne, muſtered all his forces near this place, and 
garriſoned the caſtle ; but the king came ſo ſuddenly 
and unexpettedly upon him, that he ſurpriſed the 
garriſon, took the caſtle, and burnt it. This earl 


© 


* Plato baniſhed poets from his commonwealth, becauſe 
they corrupt the truth with lies. Hakewell p. 235. 


C Robert 
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Robert was natural ſon of king Henry the Firſt, and 
ſo half brother to the empreſs. He is ſometimes called 
Conſul, and was a perſon, above all others of that 
time, of ſuch undaunted ſpirit, as never to be dejected 
by misfortunes. He was eſteemed a prudent, brave, 
and valiant prince; learned himſelf, and a patron of 
learning “; qualities rare at all times in a nobleman 
of his high rank; but particularly in an age when 
knowledge and valour were thought incompatible ; 
and not to be able to read, was a mark of nobility. 
When king Stephen was taken priſoner, in the year 
1140, he would ſurrender to none but this earl. And 
when the carl of Glouceſter was taken priſoner in 
1141, and by William de Ypre ſent to Rocheſter 
caſtle, tho' an offer was ſoon made to releaſe him for 
| the 


— 


— 


*The character of this great perſonage will be particularly 
intereſting and acceptable to ſuch of our readers who are not 
acquainted with it. His mother was Neſta, the beautiful 
daughter of Rhees ap Tudor, or Theodore, prince of South 
Wales. He was made firſt earl of Gloucefter after the con- 
queſt, and married Sibil, the eldeft daughter of Robert Fitz- 
Haman, with whom he was enriched with great poſſeſſions. 
Lord Lyttelton, in his Life of H. 2. ſpeaks of him thus: He 
© was unqueſtionably the wiſeſt man of thoſe times; and his 
virtue was ſuch, that even thoſe times could not corrupt it. 
If, when the nation was grown equally tired of Matilda and 
© of Stephen, he had aſpired-to obtain the crown for himſelf, 
he might very poſſibly have gained it from both; but he 
© thought it leſs glorious to be a king, than to preſerve his 
© fidelity and honour inviolate. He ſeems to have ated only 

| = _ 
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the king, he would not hearken to it, without the 
empreſss conſent. At length, after ſix months im- 
priſonment, the empreſs agreed that the king and he 
ſhould he ſet at liberty, and this exchange, one for 
the other, was deemed equal. According to Mr. 
Tyrrel, his father left him 60,000. in caſh by his 
will, a prodigious ſum in thoſe days. He built the 
caſtles of Briſtol and Cardiff, and ſeveral religious 
houſes, and died at Glouceſter of a fever. After his 
death, the empreſs's cauſe declined very faſt, the 
chief ſupport being gone. But we return to the caſtle. 

It has been juſt obſerved, that king Stephen ſur- 
prized and burnt it; but it was repaired” very ſoon 
afterwards; for we find it in the poſſeſſion of the earl 
of Leiceſter, waoſe conſtable, William de Dive, held 
it out againſt the king for ſome time, but at length 
ſurrendered it, to procure better terms for his maſter 
upon his ſubmiſſion. | 

This caftle was afterwards garriſoned by the barons 
who took up arms againſt king Henry the Third; but 


from the pureſt and nobleſt principles of juſtice and duty, 
without pride, without paſſion, without any private views 
or ſelfiſh ambition; and to this admirable temper of mind, 
he joined all the addreſs and extenſive abilities that are 
peculiarly neceſſary for the head of a party, who muſt con- 
nect and keep together great numbers of independent per- 
ſons, held by no regular bond of obedience ; conciliate their 
different paſſions and intereſts, endure their abſurdities, 
ſoothe their ill humour, manage their pride, and eftabliſh 
an abſolute authority over them, without ſeeming to exer- 
ciſe any but that of perſuaſion,” p. 344. 
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the king ſoon recovered it, and by his warrant in the 
firſt year of his reign, cauſed it to be entirely de- 
moliſhed. | N 
Notwithſtanding the demolition of thls fortreſs, 
Cirenceſter was ſtill conſidered as a place of ſtrength 
and reſpectability. And when king John, by op- 
preſion and unprincipled conduct, had alienated the 
affections of his ſubjects, and many of the gteat 
barons took up arms againſt him; * that king aſſem- 
bled a large army here to oppoſe them, in the ſix- 


teenth year of his reign. 
Again, 


—— — 3 — ** 


To revenge himſelf of his barons, whom he had pro- 
voked to reſiſt him, he ſent a baſe meſſage to Murmeline king 
of Morocco, a mahomedan prince, poſſeſſing a great part of 
Spain, and exceedingly powerful, offering, if he would ſend 
him ſuccour, to hold the kingdom of England of him as a 
vaſſal, and to receive the law of Mahomet. The moor, of- 
fended at this offer, told the ambaſſadors, That he had lately 
0 read Paul's epiſtles, which for the matter he liked very well, 
© ſave only, that Paul had renounced that faith wherein he 
< was born, wherefore he ſlighted John, as one devoid both 
s of piety and policy, and who valued liberty at a higher rate 
s than his religion.“ 

It is ſaid, that in this reign the firſt ſtanding military force 
was eſtabliſhed in Britain, alluding to the garriſon of Dover- 
caſtle, All our hiſtorians agree in the character of this prince, 
which 1s the very contraſt to that of Robert earl of Glouceſter: 
John was devoid of all principle, proud, cruel, and vindictive; 
perfidious, cowardly, libidinous and inconſtant; inſolent in 
proſperity, and dejected in adverſity, He laughed at every 
thing which mankind in general look on as ſacred; and Mat- 

thew 
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Again, in the year 1322, we find this the tempo- 
rary reſidence of that unhappy prince king Edward 
the Second, who, according to Walſingham, kept 
his Chriſtmas at Cirenceſter, attended with an im- 
menſe number of nobles, knights, bowmen, &c. at 
which time he convened hither the great men of the 
realm, to conſult of meaſures to cruſh the confederacy 
formed by the earl of Lancaſter, and the lords of the 
marches, againſt Hugh le Deſpencer, who was the 
king's favourite; and ſoon after the whole royal army 
was aſſembled here. But it appears by the hiſtory of 
this reign that the king was as unſucceſsful as perſe- 
vering. He and his party were oppoſed by the queen 
and prince of Wales with a large body of Engliſh, 
aſſiſted by a great foreign force, who at length took 
him priſoner and lodged him in Berkeley caſtle, where 
he was murdered. Orlton, biſhop of Hereford is 
charged with promoting the king's death, by ſending 
to the keeper of the caſtle the following ambiguous 
ſentence : SED 

Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum eſt. 
The ambiguity is well preſerved in the following tran- 


* 


thew Paris, who lived in this reign, and was an excellent and 
faithful hiſtorian, finiſhes his character in three words: 
* Fxdatur Johanne Gehenna:“ that is, in plain Engliſh, 
© Hell felt herſelf defiled by John's admiſſion.” In ſhort, a a 
| worſe prince ſcarce ever diſgraced any throne. - Yet after all, 
we muſt allow him the merit of being the firſt Engliſh king 
who perfected the coinage of pure ſterling money. 


C 3 * Nation 
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ſlation, taken from Dr. Gibſon's edition of canden O 
Britannia ; 3 4" 
To ſeek to ſhed king Edward $ | blood, 

7: - Refuſe to fear I think it good. 
The fate of this king may ſerve for a leſſon to all 
princes againſt favoritiſm, to which, as men, _ are 
more particularly expoſed. 

But this place is moſt remarkable for the ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellion raiſed by the dukes of Aumerle, 
Surry and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter and Saliſ- 
bury, and their adherents, in the firſt year of the 
reign of king Henry the Fourth. It was an exploit 
full of heroic enterpriſe, and executed by the townl-. 
men only. Theſe noblemen had formed a horrid 
conſpiracy to ſeize and aſſaſſinate the king at a tour- 
nament at Oxford, to which he was invited. The 
plot was committed to writing, and each conſpirator 
had a copy ſigned and ſealed by all the confederates. 
And Aumerle being at dinner with his father, the 
duke of York, and having the writing in his bofom, 
the duke diſcovered and ſeized it, and having read 
the contents, ordered his horſe to be ſaddled imme- 
diatety. Suſpecting his father's intention, Aumerle 
rode full peed to the king at Windſor, and diſcovering 
the conſpiracy, obtained his pardon before the duke 
of York arrived. The other conſpirators ſuſpe&ing 
the difcovery, raiſed a numerous army to ſurpriſe the 
king at Windſor. But Henry having alſo aſſembled 
' £0,000 men, marched to give them battle, which ſo 
diſcouraged them, that they retreated to Cirenceſter, 


and 
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and encamped without the gates. The chiefs quar- 
tered in the town. But the mayor perceiving that the 
gates and avenues were unguarded, aſſembled 400 
men in the night, ſeized the gates, and attacked the 
four noblemen and their attendants in their quarters. 
The duke of Surry and earl of Saliſbury eſcaped for 
ſhelter to the abbey, where they were taken and be- 
headed on the ſpot ; but the duke of Exeter and the 
earl of Glouceſter eſcaped by the tops of the houſes 
to the camp, which the foldiers had abandoned, and 
fled. For the troops hearing a great noiſe and tumult 
of fighting in the town, which had been ſet on fire by 
the rebel party, and concluding that a detachment of 
the king's troops had entered anather way, were ſeized 
with a panic and betook themſelves to flight. 

The duke of Exeter and earl of Glouceſter were 
taken ſome time after, and loſt their heads in the ſe- _ 
quel. The heads of Surry and Sahfbury were ſent to 
London, their bodies having been buried in Ciren- 
ceſter abbey church ; but the head of the latter was 
reſtored, and his body removed to Buſtleſham, now 
Biſham, in Berkſhire, where he had founded a priory 
for canons of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to 
Chriſt Jeſus and the virgin Mary, and valued at the 
diſſolution at 327. 45. 6d. | 
The king, for this great ſervice done him by the 
men of Cirenceſter, granted them all the rebels goods 
found in the town, and four does in ſeafon out of his 
foreſt of Bredon, and one hogſhead of wine out of his 
port of Briſtol, And to the women, he granted fix 

: | bucks 
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bucks in right ſeaſon, and one hogſhead of wine'out 
of the ſame port: as may be ſeen more at large in 
the grants themſelves. | | 


King Henry the Fourth's Grant to the Men, &c, of Cirencefter. 


HE king, to all unto whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 
greeting. Know ye that of our ſpecial grace, and for 
the good and laudable and acceptable ſervices which the men 
of the town of Ciceter have performed, in reſiſting the mali- 
cious attempts of Thomas late earl of Kent, and John late earl 
of Saliſbury, and other traitors and rebels, who had traiterouſly 
taken up arms againſt us and our crown, contrary to their 
\ allegiance; we do give and grant to the men aforeſaid, all the 
goods and chattels, in whoſe hands ſoever they may be found, 
which did belong to the ſaid late earls, and the other traitors, 
and were found in the ſaid town when the ſaid earls and other 
traitors were there arreſted by the men aforcſaid; excepting all 
gold and filver, and money, and veſſels of gold or ſilver, or 
guilded, and except all jewels of all kinds; to hold unto the 
ſaid men of our gift, In witneſs whereof, &c. 

Given at Weſtminſter the twenty eighth day of February, 
1 H. 4. | 


The Second Grant. 


HE king to all unto whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 
greeting. Know ye that of our eſpecial grace, and for 

the good ſervice which our beloved liege-people and commons 
of the town of Cirenceſter, as well men as women, have per- 
formed unto us, in the taking of the earls of Kent and Saliſbury, 
and of others their followers, in the late rebellion, do grant 
/ unto the men four does in ſeaſon, to be delivered unto them by 
our chief foreſter, for the time being, or his deputy, out of our 
foreſt of Bradon; and alſo one hogſhead of wine, to be re- 
8 ceived 
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ceived every year out of the port of our town of Briſtol, by the 
hand of our officer therein for the time being. We alſo grant 
unto the women aforeſaid ſix bucks, to be delivered them in 
right ſeaſon, by our chief foreſter aforeſaid, or his deputy, out 
of the foreſt aforeſaid; and alſo one hogſhead of wine, to be 
delivered to them out of the port of our ſaid town of Bxiſtol, 
by the hands of our officer therein for the time being. This 
grant to continue during our pleaſure, In witneſs whereof, &c. 


Afterwards, in the 4th year of the ſame reign, the - 
king granted to the town a court of Staple for mer- 
chandize, erefting a corporation of a mayor and two 
conſtables, and others the commonalty, for the en- 
couragement of trade, by the execution of the Statute 
Merchant. But this charter, after a long ſuit in the 
exchequer, was decreed to be cancelled g7 Eliz. 


When we conſider the magnitude of this great ſer- 
vice, in its object and conſequence, we cannot but. 
think it infinitely under-rated by the reward, and the 
king's dignity as much degraded by the grant. 


All theſe events ſhew that the town was of good ac- 
count in the times we have been reviewing; and as 
we draw nearer to our own, we ſhall find that it has 
been the ſcene of other remarkable tranſaQtions. 

Here, as it is in Corbet's Hiſtory of the Military 
Government of Glouceſter, was the firſt forcible oppo- 
ſition to king Charles the Firſt, in the year 1641, by 
inſulting lord Chandois, then lieutenant of the county, 
who was executing the commiſſion of array, The 

: D people 
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people encompaſſed him, and forced him to ſign a 


paper, promiſing that he would no more attempt to 


put it in execution. His lordſhip eſcaped unhurt in 
his perſon, but his coach was cut in pieces. 


This place was garriſoned ſoon after by the parlia- 
ment's forces, and we preſent our readers with the 
following account of the ſiege and taking of Ciren- 
ceſter, publiſhed by prince Rupert's chaplain. 


On the 21ſt of January, 1642, prince Rupert 
marched from Oxford, with five regiments of horſe, 


his own troop of life-guards, and a conſiderable body 


of dragoons and foot, and took with him four field- 
pieces to ſecure his march. His deſign was to relieve 
colonel Haſtings, who was beſieged in his own houſe 
at Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire; but hearing 
in his march that the ſiege was raiſed, the prince turned 
his thoughts on Cirenceſter, which had been fortified 
by the parliament, and was provided with a good gar- 
riſon, commanded by colonel Fettiplace. This town, 
by reaſon of its ſituation, had much ſtreightened the 
king's quarters, and was of great conſequence at that 
time. This little army not being thought equal to the 
new enterprize, the king was applied to for a rein- 
forcement, and ſome battering cannon; and till thoſe 
could be brought up, his highneſs, by eaſy marches, 
paſſed through Warwickſhire into Glouceſterſhire. 
On Monday morning the goth of January, the van 


of the army paſſed by Sudley caſtle, which was poſ- 
| ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed but two days before by a detachment from the 
garriſon of Cirenceſter, and which was thought to be 
ſo dependent on the fortune of that town, that the 
prince reſolved to purſue his firſt purpoſe, and if he 
ſhould be ſucceſsful, to leave the caſtle to come in 
afterwards. This day, however, the prince poſted 
his own regiment, with lieutenant-colonel O'Neal, 
and a ſtrong party of dragoons, to keep watch on the 
Cirenceſter ſide of the caſtle ; and at night when the 
main body of the army came up, the parties were all 
drawn off, and the whole army lay in the open fields 
near Hawling, about two miles from the caſtle. _ 

On Thurſday morning the prince received a rein- 
forcement of dragoons, and a regiment of horſe under 
_ colonel Slater, with two eighteen pounders, and a 
mortar- piece to throw grenades. All theſe joined him 
at the rendezvous near Cirenceſter. After his high- 
neſs had reconnoitred the north ſide of the town about 

Spital-gate, colonel Lunsford, with his dragoons, was 
appointed to attack that quarter, and lord Carnarvon's 
regiment of horſe was to ſecond him, whilſt Monſieur 
la Roche planted his mortar- piece within one hundred 
and fifty paces of Spital-gate, to act in conjundtion 
with them. Things being thus diſpoſed on the part 
of the army, it may not be amiſs, before we come to 
blows, to ſpeak a word or two of the fituation of the 
belieged. 

The town being pretty large, and eſteemed the key 
of Glouceſterſhire, ſome diligence had been uſed in 
fortifying it, which was indeed ſtrong in its natural 

| D 2 ſituation 
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ſituation, being about half way round encompaſſed 
with water, a great part with a high wall, and the re- 
mainder ſecured by ſtrong works. The gardens were 
divided by many low dry ſtone walls, which may be 
conſidered as a kind of breaſt-works. The ſtreets 


| were barricaded with chains, harrows, and waggons. 


Each end of the high or main ſtreet leading through 
the town was ſecured againſt the horſe with ſtrong 
turnpikes. They had erected two batteries, one of 
which was of two ſix- pounders, on the ſouth-weſt cor- 
ner, which commanded Cricklade way. In Sir 
William Maſters's | the abbey | garden, which is on 
the north ſide of the town, they oppoſed a braſs ſaker 
to the mortar in colonel Lunsford's quarter, as was 
before obſerved. And in the market-place they 
mounted an iron ſix-pounder; which five were all 
their ordnance. 

The Barton-houſe, then called Giffard's, and a 
ſquare high garden wall lined with muſketry, was 
another ſtrong poſt of the beſieged, at the north-weſt 
end of the town. On the left hand of the Barton 
ſtands a water mill, and about four hundred yards up 
the river Churn, at the lower end of Glouceſter ſtreet, 
ſtood another. Both theſe mills had been ftrength- 
ened with walls and other works. 

The chief officers were colonel Fettiplace, (a coun- 
try gentleman) the governor, and lieutenant-colonel 
Carr, a Scotchman, on whom it ſeems was the prin- 
cipal dependance; and who is ſaid to have declared, 
the day before the attack, that he would keep the 
town againſt 20,000 men. The 
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The prince leaving Lunsford at the Spital-gate, 
marched the main body to the Barton- field, on the 
north-weſt end of the town, and after the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions, gave the command of the right wing, 
conſiſting of four regiments of dragoons, ſupported - 
by Sir Thomas Byron, with the prince of Wales's 
regiment of horſe, to lord Wentworth. The left wing, 
compoſed of colonel Uſſer's regiment, and about 400 
men, brought in that morning by colonel Wentworth, 
ſeconded by prince Rupert's own regiment, and his 
life-guards under the reſpective commands of lieu- 
tenant-colonel O'Neal, and Sir Richard Crane, his 
highneſs took himſelf: and the command of the cen- 
tre, conſiſting of a body of goo well-diſciplined men, 
with colonel Lewis Kirke at their head, ſupported by 
prince Maurice's regiment, was given to lieutenant- 
general Wilmot. The reſerve was committed to Sir 
John Byron, who with his regiment of horſe was to 
guard the rear. 

The word was QUEEN MARY, which given, the 
order of aſſault was thus: A forlorn-hope of thirty 
muſketeers, drawn out of colonel Kirke's men, and 
headed by lieutenant St. John, were marched along 
by lieutenant-general Wilmot, who was to dire them 
where to attack, between the Barton-houſe and the 
great manor * houſe, which was then belonging to 
the Poole's family, and being come almoſt to the 
hedge of a cloſe ground which ſtood between the gar- 


n 


* Lord Bathurſt's houſe now ſtands on the ſcite of it. 
dens 
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dens of theſe houſes, the general ſent a meſſenger to 
the prince, to deſire the canon might be advanced, 
ſaying, *© that they were already almoſt in the hedge.” 
At that hedge, and the low wall beyond it, the ſkir- 
miſh began. Here lieutenant St. John was ſhot in 
the leg, and rendered incapable of advancing any 
further, but his men maintained a good fire againſt 
the enemy; and ſoon after, ſixty men of the ſame 
corps coming to the aſſiſtance of the firſt thirty, and 
theſe being again followed by another reinforcement 
under heutenant-colonel Layton, after a few hot vol- 
lies, the townſmen were beaten from the hedge to the 
Barton garden-wall, and were purſued by the king's 
troops, who running cloſe under the wall, flung ſtones 
over upon the enemy. 

Whilſt this was doing, lieutenant-general Wilmot 
led Kirke's whole regiment down the hill to the Bar- 
ton-houſe and garden-wall; and colonel Uſſer, with 
400 men beſides his own regiment, was ſent by the 
prince to ſecond him, who together attacked the houſe 
on every fide, The pike-men marching forwards to 
the lane, cleared the avenue which was obſtruted by 
a heap of buſhes, and ſo entered the yard; whilſt 
colonel Uſſer perceiving the garden wall (within which 
the enemy's muſketry ſtood) too high to be climbed 
on the front, found means to enter the garden on the 
back ſide, where, and from the windows of the houſe, 
the enemy were {till firing at Kirke's men. At their 
entrance the king's men killed about fourteen, the 
reſt ran away. Thus got to the houſe, the colonel, 

with 
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with a fire- pike in his hand, ſet fire to it; and the ſol- 
diers fired the ſtacks of hay and corn that ſtood about 
it, which made the place too hot and ſmoaky to be 
tenable. The townſmen beaten out of the houle, 
garden and works, retired with more haſte than order, 
by Cicely-hill, to their firft turnpike ; the king's men 
purſuing cloſely at their heels, made a conſiderable 
ſlaughter. 

All this while lord Wentworth was warmly engaged 
in another quarter. His poſt was to have fallen to 
the ſouthward, on the right hand of Poole's mount“; 
but miſled by the guide, they fell into the cloſe to the 
left hand of the mount, where they were both flanked 
by the battery, and annoyed by the muſketry from 
the high wall before them. The officers thinking it 
very difhcult to force this wall, drew to the left into 
the lane, and there joined colonel Kirke's men, and 
with them entered the turnpike together ; for the 
enemy having been juſt beaten from the ſide-works 
that guarded it, the king's troops had burſt it open, 
and made the paſlage clear. 

Colonel Uſſer marched thro' this turnpike, and 
placing a guard upon the bridge at the bottom of 
Cicely-hill, turned on the left up the mill-bank, to 
come at a body of the enemy collected together at 


another work ; but upon his approach, they fled and 
forſook their colours. 


* Now called Gitfaund's tower, over the ice-houſe, in 
lord Bathurſt's park, 


The 
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The foot thus engaged, the horſe kept their ſtation 
at the end of the town, where they were annoyed 
from Poole's battery, which played upon them inceſ- 
ſantly. But colonel Innes having ſent the prince 
notice that the turnpike was won, his highneſs order- 
ed colonel Scrimſour, with a ſmall party of his own 
life- guards, to puſh into the town, who were imme- 
diately followed by the whole troop, which fell in 
before the foot, and drove all before them, killing 
many as they paſſed. In the market-place, they found 
about 3oo foot and 50 horſe, who fled upon the ſpur. 
The foot getting into the houſes, fired out at the win- 
dows. The market-place thus cleared, and Sir Richard 
Crane advancing eaſtward down Dyer-ſtreet, a Spaniſh 
gunner ran out of the King's-head inn, to fire a piece 
of ordnance full upon the croops of the prince's troop; 
but was prevented by a gentleman that rode in be- 
tween the Spaniard and his piece, and piſtolled him. 
The life-guards then paſſing on to another turnpike 

at the end of Dyer-ſtreet, diſcovered a body of be- 
tween 2 and goo of the enemy, in a walled cloſe on 
the left; but the wall not permitting the horſe to come 
at them, Sir Richard Crane, ſuſpeAing they might 
have ſome near way to get into the market-place, and 
cut off his retreat, retired thither himſelf, and made 
that part good till the foot came up. In his way he 
cut down many that appeared in the ſtreet; and the 
foot coming in, they ſearched the houſes, and ſome 
of thoſe they found were killed, the reſt made priſon- 


ers. Colonel Fettiplace, captain Warneford, and 
Mr, 
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Mr. George, one of the members of the borough, 
were among the latter. 

Hitherto the ſtrong poſt at the water mills, on the 
leſt of the Barton-houſe, where the enemy had placed 
a pair of colours, had not been attempted; but ſeeing 
the town was taken another way, they pulled down 
their colours, and retreated inwards to a bridge and 
chain. The horſe purſued them, but not being able 
to paſs the chain, the enemy faced about, gave them 
a volley, and kept their ground, till they were driven 
from thence by a body of foot who came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the horſe. Here Mr. Payne, “ a clothier in 
the town party, was killed with the colours in his hand. 

All this while, the garriſon were ſkirmiſhing with 
colonel Lunsford and lord Carnarvon, at the Spital- 
gate; but hearing of the town's being taken, they 
flung down their arms, and ran away with thoſe whom 
Sir Richard Crane had left in the walled cloſe. 
Colonel Lunsford forced the Spital-gate, and Sir 
Charles Lucas entered by a turnpike. | 

At firſt entering the town, the cannoniers and mul- 
quetiers fled from Poole's battery, leaving their 
colours ſtanding, which the prince ordered to be 
taken down; and it is ſaid, that captain Seymour and 
his company forſook their guard and colours, at 
George's battery, before ever they had ſeenan enemy. 

Lord Carnarvon purſued the fugitives to the ſouth- 
ward, killed a few, and made many priſoners. Sir 


— — 


2 There is a punning epitaph for him in the church. 
E | John 
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John Byron followed thoſe that fled towards Crick- 
lade, killed above a hundred, and made as many pri- 
ſoners; among the latter, two clergymen, Mr. Stan- 
field and Mr. Gregory, miniſter of Cirenceſter. 
Prince Maurice purſued thoſe that fled from Poole's 
battery, and ſome of thoſe that were firſt overtaken 
were killed; but it being enough to proſtrate to 
a lion, about three hundred of them falling before 
the prince's feet, his mercy pleaſed itſelf with making 
them priſoners. 

Great numbers of arms were taken in the houſes, 
and drawn out of the rivers, where they were thrown 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the con- 
querors, to the amount of g000. All the five pieces 
of ordnance were found ſtanding in their places. 

On the part of the king, major Hutchiſon and about 
twenty private men were killed, and lieutenant St. 
John ſhot in the leg. On that of the town, the loweſt 
computation is 300 killed, and 1200 taken priſoners, 
of whom 160 were wounded, to whom the prince ſent 
his ſurgeon, doctor, and chaplains, the next day, to 
dreſs and viſit them. In this affair, general Wilmot 
diſtinguiſhed his judgment and valour. Colonel 
Layton's horſe was ſhot through the neck, and major 
Windebank's was killed under him. 


It is obſervable that this account takes notice of 
only one perſon having been wounded of the royal 
party. That there ſhould have been no more is very 


improbable, but, if true, ſo much the better, We 
oo Zap | haye 
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have no pleaſure j in recording the deeds of blood and 
ſlaughter, and we ſhudder to reflect on cool and de- 
liberate carnage. What thinking mortal can read the 
detail of a battle, without lamenting the fate of thoſe 
who fell ! without ſympathizing with thoſe who have 
loſt their parents, their children, their huſbands, their 
brothers, and friends! 

eta ens pie Quis talia fando 

Temperet a lachrymis! - < - - 
We conſider war in general as the ſcourge of man- 
kind, wholly incompatible with rationality, and the 
chriſtian ſyſtem; and we lament, alas! that princes 
ſo frequently appeal to the deciſion of power, fo diſ- 
cordant to equity and juſtice! But to proceed: 

The town was afterwards made quarters, ſometimes 
for the king's.army, at others for the parliament's; and 
after the raiſing of the ſiege of Glouceſter, in 1643, the 
earl of Eſſex beat up the king's quarters here, and 
drove Sir Nicholas Criſp and colonel Spencer, with 
their two regiments of horſe, out of the town, and 
in that action took 400 horſe and thirty cart loads of 
proviſions, which were a ſeaſonable ſupply to his 
army. But ve have ſeen no particular account of 
any ſkirmiſh between the two parties, ſubſequent to 
the ſiege. There is reaſon to believe, however, that 
the ſlaughter was much greater than here repreſented. 
In Auguſt, 1793, heaps of dead bodies, witch the 
bones not much decayed, ſuppoſed to be ſome of 
thoſe who fell in flight at the ſiege, were found about 
two feet under ground, on the ſide of the road at 

Watermore 
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Watermore, juſt without the town, leading to 


Cricklade. 


The Revolution is defervedly conſidered as a moſt 
intereſting epoch in the annals of Britain: And it is 
not a little remarkable, that this place is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed on that occaſion alſo. As here was the 
firſt oppoſition in the county, at the breaking out of 
the civil war, ſo here, likewiſe, in the year 1688, 
was the firſt bloodſhed on account of the revolution; 


_ when lord Lovelace, being on his march to join the 


prince of Orange, with a party of horſe, was attacked 
by a captain Lorange, of the county militia, animated 
by the duke of Beaufort, who was very zealouſly at- 
tached to king James. | 
The captain was proprietor of Haymes, near 
Tewkeſbury, in Glouceſterſhire; and tho' both he 
and his ſon loſt their lives in the conflict, his men 
overpowered lord Lovelace, and carried him priſoner 


to Glouceſter jail, having flain ſome unfortunate gen- 


tlemen at the ſame time. Captain Lorange made 
choice of this town particularly, for the ground on 
which to attack the prince's party, knowing that the 
greater part of the inhabitants were implicit followers 
in the Beaufort train, and had imbibed the court 
principles of indefeafible right, and non-reliſtance. 
And it has been remarked, that ſome of their deſcen- 
dants and ſucceſſors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ſince that time in the intereſt of the Stewart family. 
Their attachment was ſtrong in the year 1745, when 
„„ 
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they openly avowed their principles, and eſtabliſhed 
a ſociety to further their views, which, however, were 
fruſtrated in the defeat ot the Prevents army at 
Culloden. 

Theſe fafts, as well as others which have hap- 
pened on both fides the Tweed, as it were but yeſter- 
day, may ſerve to ſhow, what dangers men will face, 
and what riſques they will run, who are actuated by 
real principle. To have the ſtrongeſt effeR, it is not 
neceſſary that ſuch principle be good and virtuous. 
It is ſufficient to ſuch effect, whether good or bad, 
right or wrong, that a man thinks it right; and if he 
be really ſo perſuaded, his paſſions in either caſe will 
be raiſed to the ſame pitch of enthuſiaſm. 

It was neceſſary to notice theſe facts, as the hiſtory 
of a place includes that of its inhabitants. It has been 
faid, but how juſtly it is not neceſſary at preſent to 
enquire, that the avowal of truth can do no injury, 
tho' the witholding of it may; and as the cloſing of 
this tophic here, might leave a falſe impreſſion upon 
the mind of the reader, it is but candid to add, that 
the attachment of the inhabitants of this town to the 
Stewart family, has been long ſince done away ; and 
that the few now living, who were then under its in- 
fluence, as well as the deſcendants of ſuch of them 
who have paid the debt of nature, are faſt friends to 
his preſent majeſty. 

To attribute this change to a verſatile and un- 
ſteady diſpoſition, would be to injure their character. 


Abandoning firſt received principles, and firſt leaders, 
tho” 


E 
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tho on conviQtion of error, has been, and perhaps 
always may be, loudly condemned by deſigning men, 
when it oppoſes their intereſts, and thwarts their de- 
ſigns; and this has occaſioned it to be too commonly 
underſtood, by the ignorant vulgar, to be a kind of 
criminal deſertion; tho' in fact, upon ſuch conviction, 
it is a moſt diſtinguiſhing mark of a candid and vi- 
gorous mind. = 

Men commonly form their religious and political 
principles upon the model of their parents and pre- 
ceptors, at a period of life but little devoted to think- 
ing. Things are taken much upon truſt and confi- 
dence: And at maturer age, to examine what with 
ſo much care and trouble has been taught, and has 
ſo long paſſed for ſterling; and to learn, if neceſſary, 
ſomething very different, ſeems a double and difficult 
taſk, and requires more fortitude than falls to every 
perſon's ſhare to accompliſh : Yet it is certainly our 
duty to examine principles, and to act from convie- 
tion, with moderation and temper. This is not 
meant as a particular apology for che people of Ciren- 
ceſter, who upon that account ſtand in need of none; 
but are general ſentiments which we flatter ourſelves 
will apply in all caſes. 

We juſt now obſerved that a political club or ſo- 
ciety was formed here in the year 1745. This ſoct- 
ety {ti]] exiſts, tho' with very different views, in a ſuc- 
ceſhon for the moſt part of new men. And it affords 
a ſtriking inſtance of the prevalence of cuſtom, to 
which men often adhere after the cauſe is done away : 

| And 
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And thus it happens, that tho' the exiſting members 
are ſtaunch advocates for the preſent adminiſtration, 
one of their original ſentiments, A ſpeedy end to all 
our greivances, (ſtrongly marking diſapprobation of 
men and things) ſtill continues to be given at their 
weekly meetings; and The duke of Beaufort, as for- 
merly, is a ſtanding toaſt among them. But to re- 
turn from men to things : 

We ſhall cloſe our account under this head, by 
obſerving, that the ſummer aſſizes for the county, in 
1679, was held here, by lord chief juſtice Scrogs 
and Sir Robert Atkyns, on account of the plague or 
ſome peſtilential diſtemper being then at Glouceſter. 


— 
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07 the City Walls, Roman Hypocaust, 
Pavements, and other Antiquities. 


Tuz walls of the city were built by the 
Romans, as appears by the ſeveral latin inſcriptions 
on ſome of the ſtones, mentioned by Leland. They 
were about two miles in circumference, and remained 
entire in the reign of king H. 4. but were razed ſoon 

afterwards. 
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afterwards, Leland traced the foundations round in 
the time of king Henry the Eighth, but even then 


there were but few veſtiges remaining, upon which 
occaſion he fell in with this melancholy reflection, in 


the words of the poet. 


- -'= - + Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere, ac retro ſublapſa referri. Virg. 


By fates decreed, to ruin all things run, 
And back to priſtine atoms lapſe again. 


Leland was one of the viſitors ſent by king Henry, the 
Eighth to examine into the ſtate of the monaſteries, 
previous to their diſſolution. He was a man of let- 
ters, and a very judicious and inquiſitive antiquary, 
to whom moſt ſubſequent writers on antiquities are, 
much indebted for information, which the lapſe of 
time and the deſtruction of papers would have ren- 
dered it impoſſible by their own induſtry to obtain. 

His language is a little antiquated, and often inter- 
mixed with Latin, but for the ſake of ſuch of our 
readers who may not underſtand that language, we 


have given the Engliſh. Speaking of the antiquities 


of the place, he ſays, © A man may yet, walking on 
the bank of Churne, evidently perceyve the com- 
pace of foundation of towers ſumtyme ſtanding in 
the waul. And nere to the place wher the right 
goodly clothing mylle was ſet up a late by the ab- 
bate, was broken down the ruine-of an old tower 

toward 


* * 
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toward making of the mylle waulles, in the which 
place was fownd a quadrate ſtone fawllen downe 
* afore, but broken in aliquot fruſtra, [in ſundry 
* pieces] wherin was a Roman inſcription, of the 
* which, one ſcantlie letterd that ſaw yt, told me, that 
* he might perceyve Poxt. Max. Among divers 
numiſmata [coins] fownd frequently there, Diocle- 
* {ſjan's be moſt faireſt; but I cannot adfirme the in- 
* ſcription to have bene dedicate onto hym. In the 
* middes of/the old town; in a medow, was found a 
* flore de teſſellis verſicoloribus, | a pavement of dice- 
like bricks of ſundry colours;] and by the town, 
* noſtris temporibus, [in our time, ] was fownd a 
* broken ſhank bone of a horſe, the mouth cloſed 
* with a pegge; the which taken owt, a ſhepard found 
yt fillid nummis argenteis. [with ſilver money.] In 
* the ſowth-ſouth-weſt fide of the waul be lykelyhod 
* hath bene a caſtel, or ſum other great building, the 
* hilles and diches yet remayne. The place is now a 
* waren for conys, and therin hath be fownd mennes 
bones inſolitæ magnitudinis [of uncommon fize ; | 
* alſo to ſepulchres ex ſecto lapide [of hewn ſtone.] 
In one was a round veſſel of leade covered, and in 
* it aſhes and peaces of bones. Lel. Itin. v. 3, p. 63. 

And the ſame author, in his ColleQions, obſerves, 
that the abbat told him, he had found in\the ruins of 
the old walls, Arcuatos lapides inſculptos majuſculis 
* literis Romanis; that is, in plain Engliſh, © Arched 
* Kones engraven with large Roman letters. 


F Doctor 
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Doctor Stukeley viſited this place in the year 1723, 
and fancied that he could even then trace the old city 


walls quite round the town, of which we have no 


doubt; but antiquities give way to modern improve- 
ments, ſo that all which remains of the wall at preſent, 
lies on the eaſt and ſouth ſides, about a mile in length, 
covered with earth and rubbiſh in ſome places about 
ten feet high. A ſmall part being uncovered in the 
year 1774, it was found to be eight feet thick, and 
what then remained of it, about three feet high, built 
with hewn ſtone, ſtrongly cemented with lime, ſand, 


and gravel. 


A little within the old city wall, on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the town, is a pretty large tract of ground 
called the Leauſes, now garden grounds and corn- 
fields, belonging to Thomas Maſter, eſq; where for 
many ages paſt have been found antient carvings, 
inſcriptions on ſtones, pieces of Roman pottery, and 
teſſellated pavements; with great abundance of coins, 
rings, and intaglio's, which have been long ſince diſ- 
perſed. From theſe circumſtances, together with the 
name, dottor Stukeley ſuppoſed the Leauſes to have 
been the Roman Prætorium; for Ll:is in the Britiſh 


language, ſays he, ſignifies a Court. The doQtor's 


conjetture, that in this place was the Pretorium, 
ſeems not altogether improbable, tho' he may be 
miſtaken in his etymology ; for, in our opinion, the 
word Leauſes is only a flight variation from Leafes, 


which 1n the dialett of this part of the country, is the 
| ſame 
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ſame with Leaſues, or Leaſous, as uſed in other parts, 
from the Anglo-Saxon Lerpe, and pretty generally 
underſtood to ſignify certain paſture grounds, all 
over England. 

Several authors have mentioned, and indeed they 
have only barely mentioned, theſe antiquities; but 
their accounts (of the Hypocauſt in particular) ſeem 
to be colleded from report and hearſay ; nor have 
they tranſmitted down to us ſo many particulars as the 
ſubjects deſerved. We ſhall, however, collect from 
them what they have left us, and then ſubjoin the 
reſult of our own enquiry and obſervation, ae a 
diligent ſurvey. 5 
Leland has left us no more than what we have al- 
ready quoted; and Mr. Thomas Hearne +, his labo- 
rious editor, juſt takes notice, in the 8th vol. of his 
edition of Leland's Itinerary, that he had ſeen * ſeveral 
coins which were found at Cirenceſter, having a 
* figure with a Patera * in the right hand, and a palm 
branch in the left; and that ſome time before the 
year 1711, he had received an account of a Roman 
© pavement de zeſſell:s verſicoloribus, that had been diſ- 
covered there {ome time before.” 


Lad 


+ The following epigram on this man, ſtrongly marks his 
taſte and induſtry : 


Pox on't, quoth Time to Thomas Hearn; 
Whatever J forget, you learn. IN 


* The Patera was a veſſel to drink out of, uſed at 1 
feaſts and ſacrifices, 
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Sir Robert Atkyns follows next in order. Here, 
fays that gentleman, in his account of Cirenceſter, 
are often dug up in old foundations, a great many 
* and great variety of Roman coins. There was ac- 
« cidentally diſcovered, in a meadow near the town, 

an antient building under ground. It was go foot 
long and 40 broad, and about 4 foot high; ſup- 
ported by 100, brick pillars; inlaid very curiouſly 
< with teſſeraick work, with ſtones of divers colours, 
© little bigger than dice: It is ſuppoſed to have been 
* a bathing place of the Romans.“ This is all Sir 
Robert ſays, from whole account the reader vill not 
very readily underſtand what part was ſo curiouſly 
inlaid; whether the pillars, the whole building, or 
2 is en likely) the pavement only. 


Then comes doctor Stukeley, who has not compli- 
mented the good people of Cirenceſter on their taſte 
for works of antiquity. Large quantities of carved 
* ſtones, ſays he, are carried off yearly in carts 


© [meaning from the Leazes or Leauſes] to mend the 


© highways, beſides what are uſeful in building. A 
* fine moſaic pavement was dug up here in September 
© 1723, with many coins. I bought a little head, 
which had been broken off from a baflo-rehevo, 
and ſeems by the {tara, of a very odd ſhape, like 


* * fortification-work, to have been the genius of a city, 


* or ſome of the Dee Matres which are in old inſcrip- 


tions, ſuch like in Gruter, p. 92. The gardener 


told me he had lately found a little braſs image, I 
* ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe one of the Lares *; but upon diligent ſeru- 
© tiny, his children had played it away. Mr. Richard 
© Biſhop, owner of the garden, on a hillock near his 
© houſe, dug up a vault ſixteen feet long, and twelve 
broad, ſupported with ſquare pillars of Roman 
brick, three feet and a half high, and on it a ſtrong 
floor of terras. There are now ſeveral more vaults 
near it, on which grow cherry-trees, like the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. I ſuppoſe theſe the foun- 
* dations of a temple, for in the ſame place they 
* found ſeveral ſtones of the ſhafts of pillars, fix feet 
long, and baſes of ſtone near as big in compals as 
his ſummer-houſe adjoining, as he expreſſed him- 
* ſelf; theſe, with cornices very handſomely moulded, 
and carved with modillions and like ornaments, 
* were converted into ſwine-troughs. Some of the 
* ſtones of the baſes were faſtened together with 
* cramps of iron, ſo that they were forced to employ 


*The Lares, or houſehold-gods, among the Romans, 
were ſo called, becauſe they were ſuppoſed to protect men's 
houſes ; for Lar is ſometimes taken for a houſe itſelf. They 
were repreſented in the form of a dog, as reſembling that ani- 
mal in diſpoſition, fierce and angry towards ſtrangers, but 
gentle and kind to thoſe of their own houſehold. The Romans 
ſacrificed to them, and it was the cuſtom to eat up all that was 
left of the offering, how much ſoever it might be, for it was 
thought infamous to ſend any part of it to their friends, or the 
poor. And in allufion to this cuſtom, when a gluttonous per- 
ſon eats all that is ſet before him, he is ſaid Lari ſacrificare, 
that is, he ſacrifices to his houſehold-god. 

| * horſes 
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horſes to draw them aſunder, and they now lie be- 
fore the door of his houſe as a pavement. Capitals 
of theſe pillars were likewiſe found, and a crooked 
cramp of iron, ten or twelve feet long, which pro- 
bably was for the architraves of a circular portico. 
A moſaic pavement near it, and intire, is now the 
floor of his privy vault. | 
Sometimes', continues the doctor, they dig up 
ſtones as big as a ſhilling, with ſtamps on them. I 
conjecture they are counterfeit dies to caſt money 
in. We ſaw a monumental inſcription”, | ſee the 


margin] © upon a ſtone of Mr. Iſaac Tibbot's, in 


c 


6 


4 


c 


Caftle-ſtreet, in very large letters, four inches 
long f. It was 

found at a place 2 4 

half a mile weſt of 4 | 
the town, upon the 7 | Fr | 
north fide of the D - NM | 
Foſs- road, called] IVLIAE CASTAE 
the Querns, || from CONIVGI + VIX 
the _ quarries of ANN NXxXxXIII 

ſtone thereabouts. 

Five ſuch ſtones — 

lay flatwiſe upon two walls, in a row, end to end, 
and underneath were the corpſes of that family, as 


we may ſuppoſe. He keeps Julia Caſta's ſkull in 


— 


_— 


aq—_ 


+ This ſtone is now in a garden wall of Mr. Stevens's 


houſe, in Caſtle-ſtreet, 


The Querns lie on the ſouth fide of the road to Tetbury. 
* his 
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his ſummer-houſe, but people have ſtole all her 
* teeth out for amulets againſt the ague. Another of 
the ſtones ſerves for a table in his garden; tis hand- 
ſomely ſquared, five feet long, and three and a half 
broad, without any inſcription. Another is laid for 
© a bridge over a channel near the croſs in Caſtle 
* ſtreet. There were but two of them which had in- 
« ſcriptions; the other inſcription periſhed, being un- 
* luckily expoſed to the wet in a froſty ſeaſon, pro- 
bably of the huſband. Several urns have been 
found thereabouts, being a common burying-place. 
* I ſuppoſe them buried here after chriſtianity.” 
Stukeley's Itineraria Curiofa. 


Thus for doctor Stukeley, who was certainly miſ- 
taken in ſuppoling theſe vaults to be the foundations 
of a temple, as our readers will be preſently con- 
vinced, when they come to our account of the late 
diſcoveries; but we thought proper to preſent them 
with the various opinions which we have met with on 
the ſubject. Here, without doubt, was a large, hand- 
ſome dwelling-houſe, or houſes, or perhaps ſome 
public building ; and the pillars with capitals, and 
cornices with mouldings, modillions, and like orna- 
ments, may be mutilated parts of them: But it is no 
uncommon thing for great antiquaries, of whom the 
dottor was a very eminent one, to indulge in chimeras. 
And whether or not it be literally fact that ſuch orna- 
mented ſtones have, as the doctor was informed per- 
kaps, been converted to the before- mentioned baſe 

f | purpoles, 
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- purpoſes, is not our preſent purpoſe to enquire; but 
we find ourſelves diſpoſed to offer an apology, if it 
Nt may be admitted, for the poor townſmen of Ciren- 

1 ceſter, long ſince conſigned to their graves. 

„ 5 We are really very ſorry for whatever inattention 

4 has happened to the antiquities of the place. Many 

valuable remains might have been preſerved, which 
ſeem, by the dottor's account, to have been appro- 

; priated to vulgar uſes. 

Will it avail, in excuſe to ſay, that all men are 

| not Stukelies; and that what we ſee in abundance 

Z is every day, becomes leſs curious from frequency, and 
1 leſs valuable from plenty? From ſuch things we part 

with eaſe and indifference; whilſt others, to whom 

they are rare, purchaſe them with avidity, receive 

| them with rapture, and treaſure them up with ſolici- 

1 tude and care. ö 

| | | Every thing has its time, and every day its faſhions. 
4 Our forefathers lived in an age diſſimilar to the doc- 

| tor's, as well as to our own. It is now faſhionable 
| to affect a particular attention to any old fragment. 
| And ſince men of real judgement have noticed re- 
| liques of antiquity, which in their hands have ſerved 
| to illuſtrate antient manners and hiſtory; others now- 
| | a-days, forſooth, think they diſplay great judgement, 

4 | by an over-weening fondneſs for trifles. Hence it is, 


that ſo many pot/herds and mutilated fragments, with 
nothing either in their materials, uſe, or conforma- 
tion to recommend them, are continually accumu- 


lated by thoſe who want judgement to make a proper 
 ſelettion, 
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ſelection. This is not the reſult of good taſte, but 
an affeQation of it. \ It pretends to diſcern beauties, 
excellencies, and curious circumſtances unobſerved. 
by others, and which, in fatt, have no exiſtenice. 
Theſe are a complete contraſt to our forefathers; 
Error always lies in the extreme; and if, on one 
hand, it be a culpaple indifference, and a diſtinguiſhi- 
ing token of ignorance, to neglett and undervalue 
noble monuments of antiquity ; it is, on the other, a 
folly to affect to admire deformity, and to prize 
things of no value. | | | 


The Hypocaust, Oc. 


WHEN ve compare the foregoing accounts 
with each other, it ſeems probable, that the antient 
building mentioned by Sir Robert Atkyns, was the 
ſame that, according to a manuſcript which we have 
ſeen, was diſcovered in the year 1683; and that it 
was the identical building, which was afterwards found 
and in part deſtroyed, as related by the gardener to 
doctor Stukeley. The doQor's ideas were modelled 
from the other's information and notions; for it is 
altogether improbable, from the foregoing account, 
as well as from what we have ſtill to offer, that he 
ever ſaw the remains and foundations, of which he 
heard ſo much from the gardener ; or without doubt 
he would have given an accurate deſcription of them. 
G | It 
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It ſeems, therefore, that they had been covered over 
again with earth, and planted upon in the ordinary 
way, before the time of the doctor's viſit. 
From that time, it does not appear that there had 
been any attempt towards a further and more parti- 
cular examination, ſo that at length the place where 
they lay was entirely forgotton, till the year 1780, 
the remains of theſe antiquities, as there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, were again accidentally hit upon, by the 
workmen in the garden. The men had frequently 
heard ſtrange ſtories of coins and other curioſities 
having been found in abundance hereabout, and dig- 
ging upon a ſpot about ſixteen yards * from a wich- 
elm then growing in the ſouth-weſt wall, turned up 
ſeveral flat bricks, very unlike any they had ever ſeen 
before. This awakened their curioſity and attention, 
and clearing away the earth with ſome care and cau- 
tion, to make an opening, in ſearch of things ſtill 
more curious and valuable, at the depth of about three 
feet and a half below the ſurface, they came to a very 
{ſmooth floor of terras, made of coarſe, ſtrong mortar, 
diſtinguiſhed in. the annexed plate by the letter A. 

Proceeding to remove the rubbiſh from the ſurface 
of this floor, towards the north-eaſt, they found it 
diſcontinued and broken down, as at B. 

Clearing away the earth from the broken edge B, 
another floor F preſented itſelf, about four feet and 


— 


* We notice the wich- elm, that ſhould the Hypocauſt be 
covered again, it may be readily found hereafter, 


a half 
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a half below the ſurface of the firſt, and made of the 
ſame kind of materials. This was covered over with 
rubbiſh. 

The next object was to ſee how far this latter ex- 
tended every way; and proceeding in the ſame di- 
rection, they were very ſoon ſtopped by a wall of 
hewn ſtone C, about fifteen feet north- eaſtward from 
the broken edge B, of the upper floor. 

In the further proſecution of this buſineſs, they 
met with another obſtruction from a kind of brick- 
work L, ſtanding as it were iſolated upon the laſt dif- 
covered floor F. This was a ſmall piece of walling, 
about fix feet long, with an arched opening through 
it, about eighteen inches wide, as repreſented in the _ 
plate. And removing the loofe earth which lay about 

it, a very large cavity was then firſt obſerved between 
the two floors. This was a very important diſcovery ; 
and upon examination it appeared, that what remained 
unbroken of the floor A, was ſupported by rows of 
brick pillars, ſtanding upon F, the floor beneath. 

Continuing the ſcrutiny, another wall D, was 
found, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, joining in a right angle 
with the former; and the crowns of two arches M M, 
of very large ſtones, were obſerved in the walls, with 
a very {mall part of the cavities of the arches appear- 
ing above the floor F. In order to examine the cavi- 
ties under the arches, a ſmall portion of the floor F 

was broken up, cloſe to the ſides of the walls, and 
ſinking to the depth of thirty-four inches, a third very 


ſtrong floor of terras, mark'd K in the plate, was dil. 
G 2 covered, 
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covered, running all the way under the ſecond, the 
ſpace between being filled with rough ſtones and rub- 


biſh thrown together in a promiſcuous manner. This 


floor K extended under the arched cavities, and 
ſerved as a hearth to them, where long continued fires 
had been made, as appeared by a bed of wood-aſhes, 
about two inches thick, found at the bottom, after 
the rubbiſh had been removed out of the cavities. 
The next buſineſs was to examine whether this 


| ſubterraneous building extended beyond the laſt diſ- 


covered wall; and for that purpoſe a hole E was made 
through it, not without a conſiderable degree of 
labour, for it was forty inches thick, This wall proved 
to be a partition, to ſeparate the vault already diſ- 
covered from a ſimilar one on the other ſide, with 
floors and brick pillars on the ſame level, and, as 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, exactly correſponding with 
thoſe in the vault before-mentioned, tho' now in a 
very imperfett ſtate; for here the vaulting had been 
deftroyed, but ſome of the brick pillars remained. 
In this wall, twenty feet diſtant from the angle 
made with the wall C, is a deep opening I, three feet 
wide, with ſquare quoins, which give it the appearance 
of a door-way. This probably ſerved for a communi- 
cation between the two ſitting rooms of the building 
immediately over theſe vaults; but the height of the 
door-way, as we ſhall now venture to call it, cannot 
be aſcertained, as the arch or lintel which covered it 
had been broken down. At the diſtance of four feet 


from the door-way, are two arches, one on each ſide, 
| marked 
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marked H H in the plate. Theſe have alſo large 
maſly ſtones in their crown, and ſtand on a level with 
the other arches already noticed. It is uncertain how 
far this partition-wall extended, as all beyond P is 
deſtroyed. However, the door-way ſtanding exaQly 
in the midſt between the two arches H H, ſeems to 
indicate a regular building, and ſuggeſts an idea, that 
when it was entire, there may have been another arch, 
at a correſponding diſtance from the door-way, with 
that on the other ſide of it at M; and upon this ſup- 
poſition, the length of the partition-wall muſt have 
been forty-three feet. But the reader will pleaſe to 
obſerve, that this is only conjetture, founded upon 
the foregoing circumſtances. 


Thus have we ſhown, in conſiderable detail, how 
this extraordinary ſubterraneous building was re- diſ- 
covered, and the ſeveral parts of it progreſſively laid 
open; and there can be no longer any doubt con- 
cerning its nature and uſe. As ſoon as the rubbiſh 
was cleared away, and the parts ſwept, we took a 
drawing of it, from which the annexed plate was en- 
graven, which will elucidate the ſubject much better 
than verbal deſcription. And we think theſe remains 
deſerve to be ranked among the rareſt and moſt 
curious relicks of Roman antiquities in Britain. 


We ſhall now ſubjoin a few remarks on ſome of the 
parts of this extraordinary building. It has been ob- 
ſerved that what remains of the upper floor A is ſup- 

| | ported 
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ported by brick pillars, and it is evident that, when 
entire, it extended all over the floor F, ſupported 
every where by ſimilar pillars and brick-work ſtand- 
ing upon the latter floor. The wall C riſes within two 
feet of the ſurface of the garden, and is built of courſes 
of ſtones about five inches thick. It is faced on the 
inſide only, the back part againſt the earth being 
rough, and filled up with rubbiſh, which is a proof 
that it was the boundary of the building on that ſide. 
The upper floor, which reſts upon the pillars, is 
fourteen inches thick, made, as before obſerved, with 
three coats of coarſe, ſtrong mortar. The pillars 
which ſupport it are thirty- nine inches high, and eight 
inches ſquare, made of courſes of entire bricks of the 
ſame ſuperficial dimenſions, and about an inch and 
three quarters thick. Theſe pillars have each a large 
brick of eleven inches ſquare for a baſe, and another 
of the ſame ſize by way of capital. They ſtand in 
rows, at irregular diſtances, ſome not more than 
eighteen inches, whilſt others arc as much as two feet 
aſunder. The capitals are covered with brick tiles 
of two feet ſquare, upon which the terras reſts. But 
ſeveral of the pillars which ſtood under the preſent 
remains of the floor A are wanting, which gave us 
an opportunity of paſſing upon our hands and knees, 
tho' not without ſome difficulty, among thoſe which 
are left. We counted only twenty-two pillars ſtand- 
ing, which were arranged in fix rows;. but there had 
been ſeven in each. In ſeveral of the vacancies the 
gardener has very carefully propped the floor with 
| round 
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round poles cut to the height of the pillars, which 
help to ſupport it very well. 

All the pillars, with their broad baſes, and the floor 
or hearth upon which they ſtand, are very much 
burnt, ſo that but few of the former are perfect. This 


was occaſioned in ſome meaſure by the force of long 


continued fires; but moſt probably they have ſuffered 
much injury by other accidents alſo, ſuch as the 
knocking off pieces from the ſides and angles with 
Iron inſtruments, in ſtirring the fire, and placing the 
fuel, which are caſualties that muſt ſometimes un- 
avoidably have happened. 


There were found diſperſed all over the floor F, 


which we have called the hearth, a very conſiderable 
quantity of wood-aſhes, intermixed. with coals, and 
conſolidated, by length of time and natural humidity, 
into a hard maſs; whence it evidently appears, that 
fires have been kept burning uniformly all over the 
| hearth. 

The coals and aſhes, the viſible effects of fire upon 
the hearth, and the burnt ftate of the pillars which 
ſtand upon it, are circumſtances which leave not the 
ſmalleſt doubt concerning the nature and uſe of this 
building. It was unqueſtionably a Roman Hypocauſt; 
but not one appropriated to bathing, as we ſhall 
preſently be able to ſhow ; but which Sir Robert 
Atkyns ſuppoſed it to be. And we flatter ourſelves, 
after-this detailed account, our readers will be equally 
ſatisfied, that doctor Stukely was as much miſtaken, 
(if theſe remains are what he ſpeaks of) in ſuppoſing 
them to be the ruins of a Roman temple. But 
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But there is another conjefture, formed, it may 
ſeem, ſince the late diſcoveries, and for which the 
author beſpeaks a more than ordinary degree of credit, 
as being, he ſays, the moſt probable; and therefore 
we ſhould be thought unpardonably negligent to pals 
it over unnoticed. The paſſage alluded to appears in 
Mr. Bigland's Collettions. We know nothing of the 
writer, who is generally underſtood not to be Mr. Big- 
land, but ſome perſon employed by him in that com- 
pilation. Taking notice of the before-mentioned ob- 
ſervations of doctor Stukeley, he ſubjoins, by way 
of note, that 

«© A few years ſince theſe diſcoveries were er 
inveſtigated.— The moſt probable conjecture is, 
* that IT was an Officina, or kiln, where the teſſere 
“ were prepared,” &c. 

What this writer's IT refers to, we might leave to 
others to determine; but without criticiſing on gram- 
matical inaccuracies, we will ſuppoſe it to have a re- 
ference to aiBhoregoing diſcoveries ; and from what 
he ſays, we are diſpoſed to think the reader will join 
us in opinion, that he never ſaw them. Muſt we ſay, 
then, that it was eaſier to conjefture than to know ? 
But what if it ſhould appear, that he was in the daily 
habit of conſulting a work, * from which he might 
have derived authentic information, and to which he 
is much indebted, without making the ſmalleſt ac- 
knowledgment ? Does it not juſtify an obſervation, 
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that there are perſons ſo unaccountably affected to 
ſingularity, as to delight more in wandering alone in 
the dark and dubious region of wild fancy, than to 
tread with others in the plain and ſober walk of truth 
and reaſon ? Such diſpoſitions have their objects and 
gratifications; and if it will afford this writer the 
ſmalleſt pleaſure, we heſitate not to declare our 
opinion, that his Oficina Conjecture is original, and 
that it was undoubtedly manufactured in his own 


workſhop. 


Hypocauſts were common with the Greeks and 
Romans. The name 1s derived from two Greek words, 
uro, ſub, under; and xaw, incendo, I burn; and, for 
any thing we perceive, might be applied to any huild- 
ing having ſtoves or fire-places in the lower part, for 
heating the parts above. In this ſenſe our malt-kiln 
may not improperly be termed a Hypocauſt. How- 
ever, the name was uſed in a more limited ſenſe. 

The antients had ſeveral ſorts of ſuch buildings, 
which paſſed under different denominations. 


To one ſort Cicero gives the name of Vaporarium, 


whilſt others call it Laconium, and Sudatio. This fort 
was an artificial warm bath, made by fire under large 
veſſels, commonly of braſs, and denominated Cali- 
darium and Tepidarium, according to the heat they 
communicated, and the quantity of water they con- 
tained. This might be ſomething of che 3 which 
Sir Robert Atkyns alluded to. 


1 | Palladio 


— 
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Palladio has given a deſcription of another ſort, 
and becauſe it is ſhort, and may ſerve to illuſtrate 
ſome appearances in our Hypocauſt, we have ſub- 
joined it, for the ſatisfaction of the reader. It runs 


thus : 


Veteres in ſubterraneo fornice non magno, cujus 
extrema pars extra domum muro terminabitur, unum 
ignem incendebant. Ab hoc canales plurimi, variæ 
magnitudinis, intimis fabricæ parietibus ineluſi, ut 
hodie aquarum et ſentinarum fiſtulæ, ad ſummam 
contignationem permeabant. His ſingulis nares erant 
ad os fornicis domus parietibus adjunttum, per quas 
calor inter parietes aſcendens, ad oecos, triclinia, 
tablina manabat, et ad omnia loca quibus calorem 
procurare vellent. , Quemadmodum vim ignis per 
canaliculos quoſdam alembicum penetrare vidimus : 
ubi ignis quidem longiſſime diſtat ab ore vitri, quod 
tamen non minus calet, quam illa vaſis pars, quam 
ignis proxime calefacit. Calor ille adeo æquabiliter 
in omnes partes ſe diffudit ut totum habitaculum im- 
pleret. Non ita camini, quibus ſi propius ſtes, æſtuas; 
ſi longius friges. Illic vero aer mitiſſimus ſe circum- 
fudit, ut cameram, cui caminus in adverſo muri 
latere collocatus eſt, accenſus ignis paulatim et leniter 
tepefacit. Canales illi qui calorem diſpenſabant, 
patulas fauces non habuerunt; quare nec flammam 
nec fumum, ſed calidum tantum vaporem, et per- 
petuum teporem emiſerunt. Ignis in fornice parvulus, 


modo continuus, locis adeo occluſus vaporandis fut- 
fecit. 


* 
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fecit. Ad os fornicis edulia parabant. Quaquaverſum 


in muro vaſa et ollæ collocatæ ſunt, aquis ferventibus 


repletæ, quæ dapes calidas ſervarent. 

Commodum fine ſumptu maximum?! nullo periculo, 
nullis ſordibus, non fumo turbatum; mille incom- 
modis ſolutum, quæ reliqua focorum genera comi- 
tantur. Non illic fumariolis, ignitabulis vel thermo- 
cliniis, tot malorum cauſis, opus fuit: non variis in- 
ſtrumentis ad frigus domandum, et fovenda calore 
corpora. Sed in ſingulis cameris per omne ſpatium 
æqualis tepor et molliſſimus aer ſe diffudit. Canales 
plus minus calebant, ut ratio temporum poſtulabat. 
Peritiſſimi enim in calore moderando veteres fuerunt; 
uti lenis aure refrigeratione, qualem organorum folles 
ſpirant, que non minus ſuavis et placida eſt, quam 
illa acuta eſt, vehemens, et fæda, quam fabrorum 
folles ejectant. 

Si divites et principes viri qui ædes ſibi ædificant 
exemplo adeo commodo uterentur, rem facerent dig- 
niſſimam, quam omnes impletterentur, et quæ mi- 
nore cum ſumptu innumeris ærumnis nos expediret. 
Palladio de Focis Veterum, in fine libri cui titulus Anti- 
quitates urbis Rome. Ital. & Lat. Oxonii, 1709 8vo. 


The ſenſe of which the gen reader may under- 
ſtand as follows : 

The antients (fays he) made a fire in a ſmall 
© {ubterraneous vault, from which many funnels of 
te various ſizes were carried to the ſeveral rooms of 


90 * the houle, or whatever places they choſe to warm, 
H 2 - Ln 
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* and the heat aſcended in them in the ſame manner 
« as it is found to paſs through the narrow neck of 
an alembic; one end of which, tho' very diſtant 
from the fire, is not leſs warm than the part neareſt 
* to it. Thus the heat ſo equably diffuſes itſelf into 
“all parts that it fills the whole houſe. This is not 
* the caſe with chimney-hearths, near which if you 

* ſtand, you are ſcalded; if at a diſtance, you are 
e chilled; but where theſe pipes are carried, a mild 
air diffuſes itſelf around. Theſe funnels which con- 
« veyed the heat had not open mouths, ſo they did 
* not emit flame nor ſmoak, but only a hot vapour 
„ and perpetual warmth. A ſmall fire in the vault, 
% provided it were continual, was ſufficient. At the 
mouth of the vault they dreſſed their victuals. Pots 
and veſſels were placed on every {ide in the walls, 
*« full of hot water, to keep their victuals warm; a 
very great advantage, without expence, liable to 
* no danger, no filth nor ſmoak, and free from a 
* thouſand inconveniences which accompany other 
5 kinds of fires.” Thus far adio. 


But there was another ſort of e very 
different from the foregoing, and ſimilar to that of 
which we have been deſcribing the remains. They 
were uſed to warm the parlours and fitting rooms, 
more particularly, which lay immediately over them. 
Some of theſe indeed had pipes and funnels to con- 
vey warm air to other apartments, as deſcribed by 
Palladio; and it is probable that in every ſort chere 

was 
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was ſome diverſity, according to the fancy of the 
proprietor. | | 

As our winters in this country are much colder than 
in Italy, ſo doubtleſs the Romans in Britain found it 
neceſlary to make their vaults and fires larger than 
thoſe commonly uſed there: But two ſides of our 
Hypocauſt being deſtroyed, it is impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain the extent of it, tho' from what has been de- 
livered, it ſeems to have been very large. 

There muſt have been ſomewhere a mouth or 
opening to it, as ſuch a conveniency was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for managing the fire, and ſupplying it with 
fuel; but as the remains exhibit no appearance of any 


ſuch thing, we are compelled, as it were, to conjec- 


ture, that there were apertures on the ſides marked 
N and P in the plate, now deſtroyed, at which the 
attendant might convey fuel to the interſtices between 
the pillars, and whence the ſmoak might eſcape; and 
it is probable that they were ſhut up occaſionally, as 
at night, like the mouth of our ovens. 


In our detail of theſe diſcoveries we have taken 


notice of four arches in the walls, of which the two 
marked M M in the plate have been opened and ex- 


amined; but it remains to be obſerved, that in ſeveral 
parts of the partition-wall, and particularly in the 


large ſtones of theſe arches, are a great many holes, 
in which were fixed iron hooks and hold-faſts, and 
ſome of thoſe irons ſtill remain to be ſeen. Many 
fragments of earthen funnels have been found among 
the ruins, and one in particular with the cavity entire, 
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ſix inches by four, and who can entertain a doubt 
that the hooks and hold-faſts were to ſupport the 
earthen funnels, which. were carried from the fire- 
hearths to the upper rooms and apartments, to warm 
them with heated air, as deſcribed by Palladio ? 
But there are circumſtances which convince us, 
that neither the floor K, nor the arches of which we 
have been ſpeaking, are to be conſidered as neceſſary 
parts of our Hypocauſt; for it is evident, by what 
we have ſaid of them, and by their appearance in the 
plate, that this floor was entirely covered over with 
ſtones and rubbiſh, and that not more than about an 
inch and a half of the upper cavity of the arches ap- 
pears above the hearth upon which the pillars ſtand, 
being the only communication they had with it, and 
which was by much too ſmall to be of any real uſe in 
that ſtate of things. How then, it will be aſked, are 
theſe circumſtances to be accounted for ? If the floor 
and arches in queſtion have no relation to the other 
remains, can it be ſhown what uſes they were origi- 
nally intended for? A5 | 
Theſe queſtions can be anſwered by conjeRure 
only. We have repeatedly obſerved that the floor 
K was built upon, and entirely covered over, to the 
thickneſs of thirty-four inches, with the hearth of the 
Hypocauſt; yet in breaking up a ſmall part of the 
hearth F, to examine the cavity of the arches, it is 
obſervable, that the wall C is faced all the way down 
to the floor K, which latter is of the ſame materials 
and level with the bottom of the arches, It will be 
remem- 
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remembered too, that there was a conſiderable depth 
of aſhes found in the arches, which ſhows that they 
have been uſed as fire-places; but that muſt have been 
prior to the laying of the hearth F, which made them 
totally inacceſſible and ufeleſs. Is it not probable, 
therefore, that the covered floor and arches, all on 
the ſame level, are the hearth and fire places which 
belonged to a former Hypocauſt; and that, either 
from its falling to decay, being thought too low, or 
otherwiſe diſapproved, it was rebuilt with ſome altera- 

tion in the plan, and particularly with the hearth raiſed 
nearly three feet higher than K, the former one ? 
This accounts for all the preſent appearances, and 
we think the conjetture probable ; but our readers 
will judge for themſelves. 


Fragments of Roman pottery, and ſmall cubicał 

ſtones of different colours, which we ſhall preſently 
ſhow were the te/ere of ſome ornamented pavement, 

are continually found in theſe gardens; but it does 
not appear that the upper floor of the Hypocauſt was 
teſſelated. 

A portion of a large pillar, and the capital of a 
pillaſter, both of ſtone, and of very mean workman- 
ſhip, which were formerly dug up there, among other 
ornamental parts of building, were lately in good 
| preſervation in the wall of the late Mr. Buſh's garden 

1n Cirenceſter, The ſhaft of the pillar, when entire, 
muſt have been eight or ten feet long, independent 
of 
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of the capital and other members. Perhaps theſe are 
the very pieces mentioned by dottor Stukeley. 

There was a fine figure of Apollo, in braſs, about 
the height of eighteen inches, found in the ſame gar- 
dens, about forty years fince, and we have been in- 
formed that it is now in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, having been preſented to the univerſity by 
Mr. Maſter, the preſent proprietor of theſe gardens. 

We have ſeen a ſmall ſtone altar, of coarſe work- 
manſhip, and about the height of ſeven inches, then 
in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. Buſh, and which was 
found a few years before amongſt the rubbiſh and 
ruins at this place. It had no inſcription, and was 
probably the portable altar of ſome poor man, to be 
uſed in the offering of incenſe or ſalt flour, ſuch as 
Camden mentions in his account of Lancaſhire; ad- 
ding, that the Romans raiſed altars not only to their 
gods, but out of a ſervile flattery to their emperors 
likewiſe, under the impious title of Numini Majeſtatique 
eorum. At thele they fell on their knees and worſhip- 
ped, theſe they embraced and prayed to, before theſe 
they took. their oaths, and to be ſhort, in theſe and 
their ſacrifices the whole of their religion conſiſted ; 
ſo that thoſe among them who had no altar, were 
ſuppoſed to have no religion, and to acknowledge n no 
deity. 

There is alſo a monumental 120 placed in a 
building in the garden belonging to Siddington- houſe, 
about a mile hence, which was dug up thirty or forty 
years lince, at Watermore common, juſt without 

the 
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the city wall, on the ſouth fide of the town. It has 


a pediment with a jp te 
creſcent in low re- , | 
lief, and an inſcrip- i 8 


— 


„ 


tion as in the mar- 


gin *. Lying by the D M 
ſtone, was an urn, P VICGCANAE | 
with aſhes and bones P-VITALETS | 
half burnt. This C ONI V X | | 


ſtone may be refer- | 
red to the ſame age —— h 
with that taken notice of by doctor Stukeley. 
There was alſo a glaſs urn, of a green colour, dug 
up about the ſame time in Kingſmead, about half a 
mile from the town wall, on the ſame fide. This urn, 
- which contained much aſhes, and many pieces of 
burnt bones, was placed in the. cavity of a ſtone, 
chiſſelled out to receive it, and a flat ſtone covered 
the top. All theſe were depoſited in the midſt of a 
piece of ground about twenty feet ſquare, and in- 
cloſed with a ſtone wall which lay below the ſurface 
of the ground; and they were further ſecured by a 
pavement ſpringing from the wall on every fide, and 


a4 4 — 


* Mr. Bigland's editor has erroneouſly repreſented this in- 
ſcription to be D. M. P. VICANAE CONIV. p. 342 of his 
Collections. And at the end of the ſame paragtaph, is a falſe 
quotation from William of Worceſter, making the poor monk 
ſay what he never intended, and then the editor very candidly - 
reprobates him, as a writer not fit to be credited, 
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riſing in the middle over the urn, in the form of a 
very obtuſe cone. Theſe were undoubtedly Roman, 
but unaccompanied with coins, unleſs the workmen 
concealed them on the firſt diſcovery. 


Teſſellated Pavements. 


| AMONGST. other remains of that once great 
people, the Romans, (great in the ſenſe of powerful 
only, as doctor Hakewel * has abundantly ſhown; - 
but whoſe moral and national character few thinking 
men admire) mention has been made in the extracts 
from Leland and doctor Stukeley, of their orna- 
mented pavements, 
Leland, and his editor Thomas Hearne, both peak 
of one of thoſe pavements that had been found in a 
meadow in the midſt of the old town. This is the 
ſame place which doctor Stukeley calls the Leauſes, 
and which are at preſent known by that name. Leland 
does not deſcribe it particularly, but calls it a flore 


de teſſellis verſicoloribus, in a ſtrange kind of mixture 


or hotch-potch of latin with engliſh, which was for- 
merly the manner of writing with ſome learned men, 
and which, perhaps, in honour of Leland, who was 
indeed a very learned and judicious perſon, has been 
adopted by certain individuals ever ſince his time, for 


_ 


* Apology for the power of God in the government of the 
world, 
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the true and genuine antiquarian ſtile. But this by 
the bye only. It has been ſhown, that Sir Robert 
Atkyns allo ſpeaks very obſcurely of this work, calling 
it a building under ground, inlaid with teſſeraic work. 
But dottor Stukeley more expreſsly ſays that a fine 
moſaic * pavement was dug up there in September, 
1723. Hence it may be oblerved, that theſe gentle- 
men probably ſpeak of the ſame pavement, whoſe 
ruins and dice-like ſtones we ſaw ſcattered amongſt 
heaps of bricks and pottery, as mentioned in our ac- 
count of the Hypocauſt, and therefore it is unnecel- 
ſary to ſay any more of it here. But many other 


ſuch pavements have been ſince diſcovered in dif- ' 


ferent parts of the preſent town. 
We are credibly informed, that a very fine one 


was dug up 1n the garden belonging to dottor Small's 


houſe in Dyer-ſtreet, called Archibald's; and that 


another was found, ſomething more than twenty years 
ago, in digging the vault under the ſhambles: at the 
Boothall. But of two others, having ſeen them, we 
can ſpeak with the greateſt certainty. 

One of them was diſcovered in May 1777, in ths 
ging a cellar under the preſent warehouſe belonging 


* 


* Moſaic (from the French moſaiques, ſuppoſed to be cor- 


rupted from the Latin muſæus) is a kind of painting in ſmall 


pebbles, bricks, cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of 


late days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs, figured at pleaſure; an 


ornament of much beauty and long continuance; but of moſt 
uſe in pavements and floorings. 


1 2 to 
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to Meſſ. Robert and William Croome, in Dyer-ſtreet. 
It was about ſixteen or eighteen feet ſquare, of which 
the workmen had deſtroyed nearly half before it was 
obſerved. The remainder was in good preſervation, 
and being well cleanſed, was expoſed for a few days 
to public view. It had a chequered border round it, 
of fourteen inches breadth, compoſed of blue and 
white ſtones of about three quarters of an inch ſquare. 
The pavement was divided into four equal-compart- 
ments, 'by the artful arrangement .and diſpoſition of 
the different coloured materials, into lines of hearts 
linked together, or rather interlaced fretwiſe, which 
had a very pretty effect. There was a central piece, 
conſiſting of an octagon wreathed border, incloſing a 
ſtar with wavy rays, directed to the angles of the oc- 
tagon; and it had alſo a ſmall figure, of the ſame kind, 
in the middle of each compartment. All beſides, 
within the borders and compartments, conſiſted of 
chequered-work, compoſed of ſquare blue and white 
ſtones and red bricks, but much ſmaller than thoſe of 
which the borders conſiſted. The whole together 
reſembled a rich carpet, the firſt idea of which was 
moſt probably ſuggeſted by a work of this kind. 
Mr. Croome had the central piece taken up, and it 
remained for ſome time entire at the entrance into 
the garden from his dwelling-houſe, where it ſerved 
for a part of the pavement; but being much expoſed 
to the weather, it was gradually broken and deſtroyed. 
The pavement, which lay about ſix feet below the 
ſurface of the ſtreet, was accompanied by the plaiſ- 
EW | tered 
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tered walls of the room to which it belonged; and 
which evidently appeared to have been painted; but 
the figures were ſo decayed, perhaps fourteen hundred 
years old, that no idea of the ſubjett could be formed. 
It is very remarkable, that the {ide of the pavement. 
which had the ſmalleſt obliquity with Dyer-ftreet 
formed an angle with it of about thirty degrees. 
Eight or ten yards north-eaſtward of this pavement, 
the workmen found, an old road, upon a level with 
it, and running parallel with two fides of it. From 
this circumſtance it appears, that antiently the ſtreet 
lay much lower than it now does, and in a very dif- 
ferent direCion from that of Dyer-ſtreet at preſent. 
Another of theſe pavements was diſcovered in dig- 
ging a cellar to a houſe in the ſame ſtreet, formerly 
belonging to the reſpectable family of the Georges, 
but now the property and reſidence of Mrs. Smith, 
relict of John Smith, eſq. Part of this is ſtill pre- 
ſerved, and the proprietor very politely permits it to 
be ſeen at proper times by curious ſtrangers. An exact 
engraving of what remains of it here annexed, 
which renders verbal deſcription unneceſſary. In 
| ſeveral places, within three or four miles of the town, 
where the Romans are ſuppoſed to have had out- poſts, 
| ſeveral other ſuch pavements have been found; in the 
year 1636, one was diſcovered by people at plow in 
Hocbury-field, in the pariſh of Rodmarton, as we 
have ſeen it recorded in the pariſh-regiſter; and 
another lately at a place called Ainge's-aſh, in Oak- 
ley-wood, 
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ley-· wood, about three miles from the town; and un- 
doubtedly more of them, with other antiquities, are 
left within and without the town for future ages to 
diſcover. 


Antiquaries divide theſe ornamented pavements 
into two claſſes. The nobler ſort, which have uſually 
the figure of Apollo, or ſome other deity, repreſented 
on them, are called Magalographia, and make the 
firſt claſs. The other claſs, called Ropographia, con- 
fiſts of thoſe on which are repreſentations of inferior 

| beings, and devices, ſuch as thoſe which we have 
been juſt now deſcribing. They were the floors of 
the halls and principal rooms of the chief magiſtrates 
and great men, formerly reſident in the places where 
they are found. 

We have been the more minute on this ſubjef, in 
order to ſhow that Cirenceſter was a place of great 
conſequence in the time of the Romans, as appears 
by theſe remains, which could belong to the houſes 
of perſons of eminence only. And if beſides the 
before mentioned, we make a proper allowance for 
other ornamented pavements, which in the courſe of 
ſo many ages may have been deſtroyed, and for ſome 
which may ſtill remain undiſcovered; thoſe which 
have come to our knowledge may not be a tenth part 
of what the Romans left behind them. 


The learned authors before- mentioned ſpeak much 
of the Roman coins which have been found here, 
chiefly 
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chiefly of Antoninus, Diocleſian and Conſtantine; and 
obſerve that moſt of theſe, with abundance of rings and 
intaglio's, are loſt; but it is neither abſurd nor unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, as we think the fact really is, that the 
greater part are ſtill preſerved in the cabinets of the 
curious; but throught length of time, which caſts a 
vell over every thing, their relation to this place, as 
having been found here, may neither appear in writ- 
ing, nor be conveyed down to us by tradition. 


Of four Roman or Conſular Ways. 


FouR great Roman * ways meet here, of 
which we ſhall take occaſion to make only a few ſhort 
remarks. We begin with | 

1. The Fols, ſo called by way of eminence, as 
being of greater extent than any other. It proceeds 
from Scotland, and paſling ſouthward, enters Glou- 
ceſterſhire at the village of Lemington; and proceed- 
ing onwards in the ſame direction thro' Morton-hen- 
Marſh, and Stow-on-the-Wold, leaves Bourton- on- 
the-Water about half a mile on the eaſtward. It 
paſſes by Northleach, and croſſing the little river 


*The Foſs, on the weſt of Cirenceſter, as far as Bath, is 
by ſome writers called the Acmanftreet-way, and thus Leland 
makes the number of the Roman ways meeting at Cirenceſter 
to be four, Sce Itinerary, 1ſt v. p. 119. 
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Coln at a place called Foſs-bridge, falls into the 
Ickemld-way about half a mile eaſtward from Ciren- 
ceſter. For a great part of its courſe through Glou- 
'ceſterſhire, it 1s ſtill conſpicuous in a broad and high 
ridge of durable materials, to which its preſervation 
may be attributed, rather than to the prudent care of 


thoſe who reſide in the neighbourhood of its courſe, 


and who moſt uſe it. 
a. The Ickenild-way. This antient road croſſeth 


E Oxfordſhire, and coming to Broadwell- -grove, where 


it is high and very perfect, enters Glouceſterſhire at 
the pariſh of Eaſtleach. Proceeding in a ſtraight di- 
rection, it receives the great Foſs-way, which falls in 
wich it about half a mile eaſtward of Cirenceſter, as 
already obſerved. | 

3. The Acmanſtreet i is that part of the Foſs lead- 
ing weſtward from Cirenceſter, and four miles diſtant 
from the town, croſſes a little hollow, vulgarly called 
Jacaman s- bottom, but more truly Acman's-bottom. 
At a ſmall diſtance from thence it enters Wiltſhire, 
near Kemble, in its ſtraight courſe to Bath, the Ac- 
manceſter * of the Saxons. 

4. The Irminſtreet is another of the great Roman 
ways. There 1s ſome doubt with topographers con- 


cerning it; but moſt are of opinion that it is that 


which leads from Caerleon, in Monmouthſhire, thro' 


— 


* Acemannes-ceaftre, Acmanni civitas. Sic dicta quaſi 
urbs hominum zgrotantium ; à valetudinariorum ad thermas 
concurſu, hodie Bathe, in agro Sumurſztenſi. Explanation 


of names in Sax, Chron, 
Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter, Cirenceſter and Cricklade, and ſo on to 
Southampton *. This road, in many parts for about 
ten miles from Cirenceſter towards Glouceſter, main- 
tains a great degree of its original prominent and 
convex form; but the remainder of it, from the bot- 
tom of Birdlip-hill to Glouceſter, has been ſo cut 
through and deſtroyed, that there is little or nothing 
of it to be ſeen. This part, however, 1s remarkably 
ſtraight, but in other reſpetts a perfect contraſt to the 


* In an eſſay concerning the four great Roman ways, at the 
end of the 6th vol. of Leland's Itinerary, Mr. Camden is 
quoted for his obſervation, (p. 240) that * Several towns lye 
© on and near the laſt mentioned cauſeway, that retain the 
© word Sarn in their names, as Sharncote and South Sarney, be- 
' © tween Creeklade and Cirenceſter, and North Sarney about 
two miles above the latter upon the river Churn, and Sharnton 
© about three miles from Glouceſter, All which have taken 
© their appellations from the Britiſh word Sarn, which imports 
« fratum, or pavimentum, and in Wales we have ſuch an one 
called Sarn Helen to this day.” But we differ in opinion 
from that learned antiquary, reſpecting the names of the above 
places. The Cerneys were antiently written, as they now are, 
with C, and not with 8, and we apprehend the name to have 
taken its origin from the river Corin or Churn, and to ſignify 
the ſame as Churn- ey, or the Churn-water, for they are both 
ſeated on the river Churn, one ſouth of Cirenceſter, as the 
other is north of the ſame town. And as to Sharncote, which 
is adjoining to South Cerney, on the contrary fide of it from 
the Roman road, we ſuppoſe it to be nothing more than 
Cerney-coed, fo called from the Britiſh word coed, which figni- 
hes wood, as having been antiently a woody place, | 
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Roman model. It is a mere ditch and waſn-way, and 
ſometimes almoſt impaſſable for a conſiderable length, 
which is the more remarkable, as there is a great deal 
of travelling, and much money collected upon it, being 
the turnpike-road from Glouceſter to London, and 
to Cirenceſter; and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the commiſſioners have had ample time and experience 
for repairing it, ſince the firſt turnpike act for that 
purpoſe paſſed as long ago as 1698. This is not ſaid 
invidiouſly, but as a hint to them, that a ſmall part 
ought to be widened, and the whole raiſed in the 
middle to keep it dry, with a paſſage for the water 
on one or both ſides of it. 


The notion which ſome have entertained of theſe 
roads having been thrown up by one Mulmutius, be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, has been long ſince exploded. 
Iſidore gives teſtimony, that h:zghways were made almoſt 
all over the world by the Romans, m which they em- 
ployed the ſoldiery and the people, to prevent their 
growing fattious, which in a conquered country com- 
monly happens during a ſeries of tranquility and eaſe. 
And there are antient records which ſtate, that in the 
days of Honorius and Arcadius, highways were made 
in Britain from ſea to ſea. This was not the work of 
a day, but induſtriouſly proſecuted under ſeveral 
reigns. Tacitus relates, that whilſt Agricola governed 
Britain, ſeveral of their ways were made for a com- 
munication” between their ſtations and wintering 
places, and that the Britons complained that the 
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Romans wore them out with fatigue, in clearing. of - 
woods, and paving the fens, which was enforced with 
a thouſand ſtripes and reproachful indignities. 

And here it may be proper to obſerve, that we de- 
rive the cuſtom of placing mile-ſtones on our turn- 
pike-roads from the Romans; for at the end of every 
mile along their great roads, pillars were erected, with 
figures cut in them to ſignify the number of miles 
from one place to another. Hence theſe lines in Si- 
donius Apollinaris: | 

Antiquus bibi nec leratur agger, 

Cujus per ſpatium ſatis vetuſtis 

Nomen Cæſareum viret columnis. 
Nor let the antient cauſey be defaced, | 
Where, in old pillars, Cæſar's name'sexpreſs'd. 

By the ſides of them were the graves and monu- 
ments of famous men, to remind the traveller of his 
own mortality ; whence aroſe that uſual apoſtrophe, 
Siſte viator, on monumental inſcriptions in churches, 
an expreſſion not altogether appoſite to the ſituation. 


Conſiſtently with our purpoſe of treating of the 
Roman antiquities diſtinctly from others, it will be 
proper here to take notice of a place in the Querns, 
juſt without the town, on the ſouth-welt ſide, called 


The Bull-Ring. 


T'm1s is an area, of an elliptical form, incloſed 
with a mound or wall of earth, of the height of about 
K 2 twenty 
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twenty feet, very regularly ſloped on the inſide with 
rows of ſeats, like ſteps, one below another from top 
to bottom. They are ſtill viſible, but over-grown with 
herbage, and ſomething defaced by time. The longeſt 
diameter of the area is about fixty-three yards, the 
other forty-fix. It has one avenue to it on the eaſt fide, 
and another on the weſt; and there is alſo a ſtraight 
approach to it under ground, on the ſouth fide, be- 
tween ſtone walls, about two feet and a half aſunder. 
It points to the center of the area, and ſeems to 
be of late addition. This is ſo exactly coincident 
with the amphitheatre of the antients, that if it be 
not a Roman work, (and the materials of which it 1s 
compoſed furniſh no reaſonable doubt againſt ſuch a 
conjetture) it was evidently intended for public ſpec- 
tacles and exhibitions, ſuch as tilts and tournaments, 
antient ſtage- plays, and public diverſions. But tradi- 
tion is entirely ſilent about it, nor has any topographer 
taken the leaſt notice of it. From the name, how- 
ever, it may be iuferred, that it has ſometimes been 
uſed for that barbarous diverſion of bull-baiting, now 
ſo juſtly exploded and laid aſide ; but that could not 
be the ule of it in the firſt intention, Mr. Whitfield 
preached to a numerous audience in this place, when 
he was ſo much followed in this country about the 
year 1742; and certainly there could not be found 
a more commodious ſpot for his purpoſe. 


A Roſi- 
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KRoſicruſian Story. 


Thus far have we accompanied the reader 
thro' a dark labyrinth of Roman antiquities, diſ- 
tinguiſhing, to the beſt of our judgment, between 
idle fiction, and what ought to be received for hiſtoric 
verity. And here we might cloſe the account of 
Roman affairs; but under this head we are tempted to 
add one article more, from the very extraordinary 
circumſtances of the narrative, which is preſerved in 
the Bodleian library, 2 the papers of doctor 
Richard Parſons “. 


The paper alluded to, as appears at the foot of it, 
was printed for William Budden, near Fleet Bridge, 
1685, and is intitled, A wonderful Diſcovery newly made 
of Houſes under Ground, at Colton-field, in Glouceſter- 


ſhire; and thus it runs: | 


In a piece of ground within two miles of Ciren- 


ceſter, in the county of Glouceſter, commonly known 
by the name of Colton's-field, as two labourers were 
digging a gravel-pit at the foot of a hill, which they 
had now ſunk four yards deep, they obſerved the 


1 — —— 


* He was chancellor of the dioceſe of Glouceſter, and vicar 
of Driffield, a village about four miles from Cirenceſter; and 
having made ſome Hiſtorical Collections concerning the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical ſtate of his dioceſe, died in the year 1711. 
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ground on that ſide next the hill to be looſe, and 
preſently diſcovered an entrance into the belly of the 
hill; which appearing very ſtrange to them, and rather 
the work of art than nature, one of them ventured 
a little way in, and by the light from the hole, diſ- 
covered a large cavity, whereupon: they got a lan- 
thorn and candle, to make a further ſearch into it. 
By the advantage of this light, the firſt place they 
entered appeared to have been a hall, which was large, 
and in it two long tables, with benches on each ſide, 
which they no ſooner touched to feel their ſubſtance, 
but they crumbled into duſt. 

From thence they ſaw a paſſage into another room, 
which by the furniture had been a kitchen. Several 
utenſils proper to it, as pots, kettles, &c. being of 
braſs or iron, continued ſomewhat firm, but eaten 
through with ruſt, and canker. 

Beyond the hall, they went into a parlour, fur- 
niſhed according to the faſhion of thoſe times, with 
carpets richly wrought, and other furniture agreeable. 
Theſe alſo fell to pieces upon their touching them. 
At one corner of this room, there appeared to have 
been a pair of ſtairs, but che earth had fallen in, and 
ſtopt the aſcent. 

Going back into the hall, they obſerved another 
opening, which led them into a ſquare room, orna- 
mented with carved work in ſeveral parts, ſuppoſed 
to have been a place of worſhip and devotion, by 
images in the wall; and at the upper end of it, they 
found ſeveral urns, ſome of which had only aſhes in 

them, 
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them, others were filled with coins and medals of gold, 
filver and brafs, with latin inſcriptions, and heads of 
ſeveral Roman emperors. 

As they went ſearching about this room, ay ſpy 'd 
a door, which had been ftrongly patched with iron, 
but the wood being rotten, with a little force it fell 
a-pieces; and looking in, to their great aſtoniſhment, 
they ſaw the image of a man in full proportion, with 
a truncheon in his hand, ard a light in a glaſs, like a 
lamp, burning before him. This very much affrighted 
them at firſt, imagining it to be the devil in that ſhape, 
or a guardian ſpirit ſet there to defend ſome hidden 
treaſure ; the hopes whereof ſo far encouraged them 
at laſt, that one of them ventured a ftep in. But 
upon his firſt deſcent, the image ſeemed to ſtrike at 
him, at which they were both lo terrified, that they 
durſt proceed no further; but went back, and taking 
many of the medals and coins with them out of the 

urns, at night acquainted a gentleman, who ts a famous 
antiquary, with the diſcovery they had made, what 
they had ſeen, and the money they had found, ſhew- 
ing him ſeveral pieces; upon which he ordered them 
to keep the matter private, promiſing to go with them 
the next morning, which he accordingly did. 

After he had viewed the other rooms with wonder 
and delight, they conducted him to the place where 
the image was, which he ſuppoſed might, by ſome 
great artiſt, be made to ſtrike at certain times; there- 
fore, without any apprehenſion of danger, went in ; 
and as before, upon his firſt ſtep the image made an 
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offer to ſtrike; ſo at the ſecond ſtep, but witha greater 
force, At the third ſtep, it ſtruck a violent blow on 
the glaſs where the light was, which broke it in pieces, 
and quite extinguiſhed it, [the light] that had they 
not been furniſhed with a lanthorn and candle, their 
condition would have been deſperate. 

The image appeared to have been the effigy of 


ſome Roman general, by thoſe enſigns of martial 


honour which lay at his feet. On the left hand lay 
two heads embalmed. The fleſh was ſhrivelled up, 
and looked like parchment ſcorched, of a dark com- 
plexion. They had long hair on the chin; one ſeemed 
to be red, the other black. | 

Upon further ſearch, were found ſeveral other paſ- 
ſages leading to other houſes, or different rooms of 
the ſame houſe; but a hollow voice, like a deep ſigh 
or groan, prevented any other diſcovery. Our ad- 
venturers haſtily quitted thoſe dark apartments, which 
they had no ſooner done, than the hill ſunk down, 
and buried all the rarities, except thole medals and 
coins taken out the night before, which are now ſhown 
for the ſatisfaction of the curious and ingenious, who 
in great numbers flock to ſee them, and purchaſe them 


at great rates, as moſt valuable relicks of antiquity.” 


Whatever reſpeQability this narrative may be 
thought to derive from being found amongſt the doc- 
tor's papers, and treaſured up with them in a great 
repoſitory of learning, yet we have given it room in 


our pages, only as an extraordinary ſtory; and muſt 


obſerve 
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obſerve, that the circumſtance of the burning lamp 
is particularly objectionable. And tho' ſome late very 
extraordinary pieces of mechaniſm may diſpoſe us to 
think that what is here ſaid of the ſtriking automaton, 
may be within the pale of poſſibility, yet it is the leſs 
credible for being found in bad company. We have 
found no traces of the facts either in tradition or hiſtory, 
except only that in the 37 9th number of the SpeQator 
there is a fabulous account of Roſicrucius's ſepulchre, 
with a man in armour, and a lamp before him, de- 
ſeribed nearly after che tenor of our ſtory, but a little 
abbreviated. However, if any perſon ſhould be dif- 
poſed to apply any of the circumſtances to a large 
and lofty tumulus near the town, called Tor-barrow- 
hill, which was opened about a dozen years ago, and 
nothing found in it but a ſmall coin and a large ſquare 
ſtone, and ſhould therefore think that it had been for- 
merly explored, and its contents taken away; it may 
be objected, that the name of the field in which the 
tumulus ſtands, and the diſtance from the town 
(about a quarter of a mile) are diſcordant with the 
diſtance and name of the field in the printed paper. 


Some account has been given of monumental 
ſtones and urns found weſtward of the town in a piece 
of uneven ground adjoining to it, called the Querns, 
which doctor Stukeley on that account ſeems to think 
was antiently the common burying place. And to 
this we will ſubjoin, that about forty years ſince a 
large ſtone coffin was dug up, juſt without the ſame 
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piece of ground, on the ſide of the road leading to 
Tetbury, in which was found a human ſkeleton, with 
the head between the legs, and a {word placed on the 
right ſide, | 
Tho' Mr. Camden has ſhewn that large heaps of 
ſtones, confuſedly piled up together, are common in 
many parts of our iſland; and is of opinion, that 
moſt of them were intended for memorials of the 
dead, becauſe it was antiently the cuſtom to throw up 
large heaps of ſtones for ſepulchral monuments; yet 
we are far from thinking that the heaps of ſtones and 
rubbiſh in the Querns are ſo many funeral piles; but 
rather that they were raiſed in digging materials, per- 
haps for the city wall, as well as other large buildings, 
which required vaſt quantities of ſtone. However, 
theſe heaps appear to have given name to the place, 
for Karneu, Karned-heu, and Kairn, in the Britiſh 
language ſignify a heap of ſtones —We ſhall only add, 
that whenſoever, or by what means, or by what peo- 
ple, or for what purpoſe ſoever iheſe hillocks were 
formed, they have been long ſince covered with ver- 
dure, and are now depaſtured upon by cattle. 


Grzſmond's Tower, c. 


ABOUT a quarter of a mile weſtward of the 
town, a little within earl Bathurſt's park, is Griſmond's 
Tower, vulgarly called Chrisimas Tower. It is a large 
round tumulus, thrown up to the height of about 
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twenty feet. Beneath this mount, Allen lord Bathurſt 
dug an ice-houſe, more than twenty years ago; 
but the tumulus had been opened ſome years before, 
when ſeveral very large urns, full of aſhes and burnt 
bones, were found within it, and the earth and ſtones 
very much burnt for a conſiderable ſpace about. 

On ſuch an event, a thinking inquiſitive mind is em- 
ployed to inveſtigate who were the proprietaries of 
the bones, and what bodies the aſhes were a part of. 
It intereſts itſelf in the time, the occaſion, and all, cir- 
cumſtances of the aweful depoiite. But where neither 
hiſtory nor tradition gives light, knowledge muſt be 
imperfect; and we muſt ſtop at probability and con- 
jefture, when certainty is not attairiable. 


In Britain, urn-burial, or burning the dead, was 


not confined to the Romans, for we learn from Pom- 
ponius, that the Druids uſed to burn and bury; and 
it is affirmed that Bellinus, brother to Brennus, was 
burnt. The Saxons, Jutes, and Angles came from 


parts where burning was antiently practiſed; and ac- 


cording to Tacitus the Germans uſed it, from whom 
they deſcended. Cæſar ſays that burning was prac- 
tiſed in Gaul. The Romans adopted the prattice of 
urn-burial from the Greeks, and ſo it came into ule 
among the Cellæ, in the weſtern world. 

In Denmark and Norway, many urns have been 


found, but very different from thoſe uſed by the 


Romans, as may be ſeen in Wormius; whence 'it 
ſhould ſeem that the Danes very antiently burned the 
dead. Indeed Frotho the Great rhade a law, that 
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princes and great commanders ſhould be committed 
to the fire, tho' the common ranks had grave-inter- 


ment. It was alſo the cuſtom of thoſe people to dil- 


tinguiſh the remains of the moſt noble among them, 
by placing.ſtones in circles about them. 

Since, therefore, the prattice of burning the dead 
was in ſome uſe among the Britons; and common to 
the Romans, Saxons and Danes, by whom at dif— 
ferent periods this country has been over-run; it may 
be doubtful to which of them theſe remains belong. 
In order the better to determine that matter, it may 
be proper to enquire when it began,. and when it 
ceaſed. 6 | 

The practice of burning is very antient. Homer 
has given many beautiful deſcriptions of; he funeral 
obſequies of Patroclus, Achilles, Hettor, and other 
chiefs among the Greeks and Trojans. But when, 
and with what nation or people, it originated, we 
have not been able to diſcover; and perhaps the pre- 
ciſe time of its ceaſing in Europe is not altogether 
certain. Macrobius affirms, that it was diſuſed in his 
days; and in Minutius's time, it was objected againſt 
the chriſtians, that tho' they did not heſitate, for the 
cauſe of religion, to give their bodies to be burnt 
when alive, yet they condemned the praftice of 
burning after death; ſo that it may with great pro- 
bability be concluded, that the prattice ceaſed about 
the time of converſion to chriſtianity. And it is pretty 
generally agreed, that it was diſcontinued among the 
Romans, after the reign of thoſe emperors who al- 

ſumed 
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ſumed the name of Antoninus; but whether then left 
off by the emperors and great perſons, or about Rome 
only, and not in other provinces, there is perhaps 
no authentic account. 

We have ſhewn that burning the dead was in ſome 
uſe even among the Britons, and that it was common 
with the Romans, Saxons and Danes, by whom, at 
different times, this country has been over-run. This 
was neceſſary, in order to inveſtigate to what people 
theſe relicks belong. But tho' ſome inſtances are 
mentioned of the Druids adopting that mode of inter- 
ment, we apprehend that it was never prevalent with 
our countrymen, for there 1s no hiſtorical evidence 
of their conforming to the Roman uſage of urn- 
burial, whilſt that people continued among them. And 
ſince it may e preſumed; from what we have ſhown, 
that it had ceaſed here, before either the Saxons or 
Danes had gained any ſettlement in this country; we 
cannot attribute theſe remains to either of thoſe peo- 
ple. But the ſituation of the tumulus, which is only 
at a {mall diſtance from the town, where was a Roman 
garriſon, 1s a circumſtance which furniſhes no obſcure 
conjecture, that they belonged to the Romans: And 
the earth being ſo much burnt for a great ſpace about, 
affords reaſonable ground to ſuppoſe, that this was 
the Us:rina, or burning place, where the urns, with 
the remains of ſome perſons of eminence among them, 
were depoſited. 

What gave riſe to the practice of burning the 
dead is not altogether certain; but as all cuſtoms are 
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founded upon ſome reaſon, ſo various grounds are 
aſſigned for this. Quintilian ſays, it was becauſe by 
ſuch means the body may be preſently conſumed. 
Others have thought it an expedient to avoid a de- 
generation into worms, and to preſerve, in their 
aſhes, a laſting part of their compoſition ; whilſt others 
ſay, that it was to diſappoint the cruelty of enemies, 
to whom the bodies of the dead not unfrequently be- 
came objetts of implacable revenge. This was a con- 
ſideration with Sylla, who having abuſed the corſe of 
Marius, could not but fear a retaliation upon his own. 
But the Indian who is ſaid to have burnt himſelf at 
Athens, thought it the nobleſt way to end his days, 
as appears by his laſt words upon the pyre, Thus [ 
make myſelf immortal, which, according to Nich. 
Damaſcenſis, was inſcribed on his tomb. 

The friends of great princes affect great monuments 
for them, and we conjecture, that the fairer and larger 
urns contained the aſhes of no vulgar perſons, which 
makes that diſparity in the capacity of thoſe found 
among us. Some contain more than two gallons, 
others not one. Many are red, ſome of a dark 
colour, ſmoothiſh, and of a dull ſound, as tho' they 
had not been burnt, but only baked in an oven, or 
dried in the ſun. They are of various ſhapes, but 
moſtly of a circular form. We have mentioned one 
found at Kingſmead, (p. 59) a little without Ciren- 
ceſter town-wall, which was carefully arched over ; 
but ſome are covered with tiles, or Roman bricks, and 


others have proper earthen covers adapted to them. 
S They 
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They are ſometimes attended with lachrymatories, 
or tear-bottles, lamps, rings, coins, chalices, darts, 
and pieces of broken armour; and indeed with various 
other things, which it is ſuppoſed the dead perſon 
greatly valued when alive. It bas been conjectured 
that. the money was intended as a fee for old Charon, 
who, according to heathen mythology, was to carry 
men's ſouls in his boat over the Stygian lake. But 
whatever was the deſign, the depoſiting coins in urns, 
and the preſent practice of burying money in. the 
foundations of noble buildings, are laudable means 
of chronological diſcovery, and poſterity will ap- 
plaud them. | 

It has been obſerved, that the extraordinary ſize 
of urns may be attributed to the dignity of the per- 
ſons whoſe aſhes they contain, but not always fo, for 
it is obvious, that it may be ſometimes merely caſual, 
according to the fancy of the potter, and indeed other 
circumſtances may operate as a cauſe. Some large 
urns contained the aſhes of ſeveral bodies. The aſhes 
of Domitian were mingled with thoſe of Julia“; of 
Achilles with thoſe of Patroclus. With confuſed 
burnings they affedionately compounded the bones 
of their friends, and paſſionately endeavoured to 
continue their union. And it is ſaid that when diſtance 
of place at the time of death precluded ſuch con- 
junctions, they ſometimes put the names of deceaſed 

friends into urns, and their extraordinary aftettions 
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* Suetonius in the life of Domitian. 
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conceived ſome gratification in ſo placing them urn 
by urn, and ſo making them neighbours in the grave. 
And many were lo anxious to preſerve a connexion 
with relations after death, that they had large family 
urns 7, wherein the aſhes of their neareſt friends and 
kindred might ſucceſſively be received, whilſt their 
memorials were placed near about them. 

The honour of cremation was denied to infants 
before they cut their teeth, to ſuch as killed them- 
ſelves, to ſuch as were killed by lightning, and to 
traitors. The concern of the living for the dead 
ſeems to be an appendage of humanity, for ſomething 
of it is found among all the inhabitants of the earth, 
Abraham purchaſed a burying place where he was 
buried with Sarah his wife. The Otaheitans have 
their morais; the modern Europeans their family 
vaults excluſive from {trangers. 

With the Romans, at the approach of death, 
was cuſtomary for the neareſt relation to ſuck in Ay 
laſt breath of an expiring friend, from an opinion 


that the ſoul paſſed out that way, and to ſhow how 


unwillingly they parted with their friends. They kept 
the body ſeven days, waſhing it every day with warm 
water, that if not quite dead, it might by ſuch means 
revive. Upon the eighth day a cryer ſummoned the 


people to the ſolemnization of the funeral, and the 


corpſe was carried out upon a bed by the next of kin, 
a trumpeter going before the company, and the 


——_— 
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mourning 
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mourning-women, called Prefice, following after, 
ſinging ſongs in praiſe of the deceaſed. If the defuntt 
were a man who had been a ſenator, or great officer, 
enſigns of honour, and waxen images of his prede- 
ceſlors, were carried on poles before him ;- and his 
manumiſed ſervants, accompanied the mourners, la- 
menting his death. The corpſe, followed by the 
children of the deceaſed, and the neareſt relations and 
friends, was carried to the vostra, or oratory, where 
one of the kindred made a funeral oration in praiſe 
of the defuntt. When that was over, it was laid 
upon a heap of wood, neatly piled up, which they 
called the pyra, its eyes were then opened towards 
heaven, and a piece of money called Naulum Charontts, 
put into its mouth, which, according to their mytho- 
logy, was Charon's fee for ferrying the ſoul over the 
Styx. The next of kin then kindled the fire with a 
torch, turning his face the contrary way, as a token 
of unwilling miniſtration : and the body being burnt, 
the remains of the bones, waſhed with milk and wine, 
together with ſome of the aſhes, were put into urns. 
The prieſt then ſprinkled the company thrice with 
clean water, and the eldeſt of the mourning-women 
with a loud voice pronounced the word 7:cet, | for 
ire licet] diſmiſſing the company; but before they 
_ departed, they pronounced a ſolemn valedittion in 
theſe words: Vale, vale, vale!!! Nos te ordine quo 
natura permiſerit ſeguemur. Farewel! Farewel! Fare- 
wel! We ſhall follow thee in time and manner as 


nature ſhall direct. | 
This 
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This valediQtion, thrice uttered, bears ſome analogy 

to the cuſtom, among us, of throwing earth three 

times upon the corpſe. in the grave, at a particular 
=_ paſſage in the burial ſervice. But to return: 
; It is ſaid that they threw on the funeral pyre 
=_ | branches of larynx, yew, cypreſs and fir, which 
| having perpetual verdure, are thought to bear ſome 
= alluſion to the immortality of the ſoul. They uſed 
| muſic to alleviate the affliction of friends who were 
preſent; and to prevent exceſſive lamentation, it was 
ſtrongly inculcated, and became a generally received 
opinion, that deep forrow diſturbed the manes of the 
deceaſed; but ſurviving friends kindled no fire in 
their houſes for ſome days after, as a token of al- 
flition. Wives were expected to mourn for their huſ- 
bands ten months, within which time it was reckoned 
g infamous for widows to marry. After the funeral ob- 
| ſequies, the company were invited to a feaſt, where 
they drank a delicious kind of wine called Murrhina; 
but in procels of time that cuſtom was forbidden by 
the law of the twelve Tables, on account of the ex- 
pence. In this reſpeR the people of our own country 
have followed their example; and in ſome parts, even 
at this time, it is not unuſual for the gueſts to aſſemble 
at the houſe from whence the corpſe had juſt been 
taken, and to debauch with drinking in a ſhameful 
manner. We believe, however, that this abominable 
practice is much leſs frequent than formerly, 


From 
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From this account of pagan ceremonies and cul- - 
toms, which we have drawn from the pureſt ſources, 


it is manifeſt that they had a faint expectancy of ſome 
kind of intellectual ſtate after Yhis. In treating on a 


ſubje& ſo ſolemn and awful, we found it impoſſible 


to avoid ſimilar reflections with thoſe who have gone 
over the ſame ground before us; but we forbear to 
trouble the reader with them, as it might be thought 
a deviation from our profeſſed deſign. 


To ſum up all, our reſearch amounts to this, that 
Griſmond's Tower is a large tumulus, and that the 
urns which were found under it, were placed there 
by the Romans, and probably contained the remains 
of ſome eminent perſons of that nation, who belonged 
to the Roman ſtation here. This we think a warrant- 
able conjecture; but as we have no account of thoſe 
- who died in the garriſon, to go further, and to gueſs 
whoſe remains they were, without any leading prin- 
ciple, would be arrogance and folly. 
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ferments, he had large poſſeſſions in various parts of 
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8 2 — 
Of the antient Collegiate Church. 


HERE was a rich college of prebendaries be- 
fore the Norman conqueſt, but all our reſearches to 
diſcover the founder of it have proved abortive. 
Leland, as before obſerved, was one of the king's 
viſitors at the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, whoſe buſi- 
neſs, as well as taſte and inclination, led him to make 
a ſtrict enquiry into the original foundation and en- 
dowment of all-religious houſes, and who had better 
opportunities of doing it at that time, than any per- 
fon ſince. He takes notice of this, as of Saxon inſtitu- 
tion, and adds, but of what Saxon foundation no man 
can tell. 

Before the Norman conqueſt, one Rumbaldus, 
Reimbaldus, or Reinbaldus, as the name has been 
variouſly written, was a prieſt and dean of this col- 
legiate church, He was a very eminent perſon of 
that time, and chancellor to king Edward the Con- 
feſſor; and as ſuch, ſet his hand to witneſs the charter 
of privileges granted by that king to the abbey of 
Weſtminſter. Bekdes his eccleſiaſtical and other pre- 


the 
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the kingdom, but particularly in Glouceſterſhire, and 
at a conſiderable time after his deceaſe they were 


given to this church, as will more particularly appear 


by the charter of king Henry the Firſt. 

In Domeſday-book, which contains a ſurvey and 
regiſter of all the landed property in the kingdom, 
(except four northern counties) made ſoon after 
William the Norman found himſelf pretty well ſet- 
tled here, the poſſeſſions of this church which lay in 
Glouceſterſhire, with thoſe of Rembald the dean, in 
the ſame county, are thus particularly enumerated : 


TERRA ECCL'E DE CIRECESTRE. 


In CIRECESTRE Hund. Eccl'a de CIRECES- 
TRE ten. de rege ii hid. in Elemoſina & de rege E. 
Tenuit quietas ab om'i conſuetudine. Ibi ſunt vi ac. 
p'ti. Val. & valuit hoc xl fol. In hac tra [i. e. de 
Wiche] ten. S. Maria de Cireceſtre i vill'm et partem 
filve. Hoc conceſſit ei W. rex. Val. x fol. 


TERRA RENBALDI PR'BI. 


In GERSDONES Hund. Reinbaldus ten. 
OMENIE de rege. Godricus tenuit T. R. E. Ibi 
iiii hide & una v'. In d'nio ii car. & viii villi & i 
bord. cum vi car. & p'bro. Ibi viii ſervi & ii molini 
de x ſolid. & xx ac. p'ti. Val. & valuit c ſolid. 

Iſd. Reinbaldus ten. DRIFELLE. Elaf tenuit 
de Comite Toſti. Ibi vii hide. In d'nio iiii car. & 
viii vill'i & ii bord. & p'br cum v car, Ibi xv ſervi 
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& molin. de v ſolid; & xx ac. p'ti. Val. & valuit 
viii lib. | 

In CIRECESTRE Hund. Iſd. Rainbaldus ten. 
in NORTCOTE i hid. Godricus tenuit T. R. E. 
In q'nio eſt una car. & ii vill'i & ii bord. cum ii car. 
Ibi vi ſervi. Val. xl ſolid. Hic tainus poterat ire 
quo valebat. | | 

Iſd. Rainb. ten. PRESTETUNE. Klaf tenuit 
T. R. E. Ibi viii hide geld. p'ter d'nium. In d'nio 
ſunt iiii car. & vii vill i & vi bord. cum vi car. Ibi 
viiii ſervi & xii ac. p'ti. Val. & valuit viii lib. Ipſe 
Elaf poterat ire quo voleb. 


The foregoing may be rendered into Engliſh thus: 


The land of the Church of Cireceſtre. 


In Cireceſtre hundred the church of Cireceſtre 
holds of the king two hides in elemoſinage; and it 
held them of king Edward, quit from all cuſtom. 
There are fix acres of meadow. It is now worth, 
and was worth | in the time of king Edward the Con- 
feſſor] forty ſhillings. St. Mary of Cireceſtre holds 
one villain and part of a wood in this eftate | Wiche, 
or Painſwick. | It was given to her by king William. 
It is worth ten ſhillings | rent. I 

The land of Reinbald the prieſt. 

In Gerſdones hundred, [part of the preſent hun- 
dred of Crowthorne and Minety] Reinbald holds 
Omenie of the king. Godric held it in the time of 


king Edward. There are four hides and one yard 
land. 
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land. In demean are two plow tillages, and eight 
villains, and one bordar, with ſix plow tillages, and 
a prieſt, There are eight ſervi, and two mills of ten 


ſhillings value Crent, ] and twenty acres of meadow. llt 


is now worth, and was worth a hundred ſhillings rent. ] 

The fame Reinbald holds Drifelle. Elaf held it 
of earl Toſti. There are ſeven hides. In demean 
four plow tillages and eight villains and two bordars, 
and a prieſt with five plow tillages. There are fifteen 
ſervi and a mill of five ſhillings rent, and twenty acres 
of meadow. lt is worth and was worth eight pounds. 

In Cireceſtre hundred the ſame Rainbald holds one 
hide in Nortcote. Godric held it in the time of king 
Edward. There 1s one plow tillage in demean, and 
two villains and two bordars with two plow tillages. 
There are fix ſervi. It is worth forty ſhillings rent. 
This thane might go wherever he pleaſed. _ 

The fame Rainbald holds Preſtetune, Elaf held 
it in the time of king Edward. There are eight hides 
taxed beſides the demean. There are fout plow til- 
lages in demean, and ſeven villains, and fix bordars 
with ſix plow tillages. There are nine ſervi, and 
twelve acres of meadow. It is now worth and was 
worth eight pounds | rent. ] This Elaf had a right to 
go where he plealed. | 


Before we proceed, it may not be amils to obſerve, 
that the meaning of the laſt paſſage, is, that Elaf was 
a free man, whereas at that time the bulk of the oc- 
cupiers of land were attached to it, and ſo a kind of 

M 2 property 
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property belonging to the lords of the reſpective 
manors upon which they lived. 

Theſe were large poſſeſſions, but it may be difficult 
at this time to eſtimate the quantity of land, becauſe 


we are not ſufficiently acquainted with the land 


meaſures uſed by. our anceſtors, to compare them 


with our own. According to Spelman, eight virge, 


or virgates, made a hide; but the virga, or virgate 
of land, was an uncertain meaſure, becauſe it was 
different in different places. It ſometimes conſiſted 
of 24 acres, ſometimes of go, 40, and ſometimes 
only of 20, or leſs. A farthing land was, like the 
other meaſures of our anceſtors, very various; ſome- 


times conſiſting of 10 acres; and ſometimes of 30. 


But tho”, at this time, we cannot aſcertain the exact 
quantity of land in a hide, yet Rumbald's eſtate muſt 
have been great, at the loweſt computation. At the 


death of this great man, all his eſtates devolved to 


the crown, the particulars of which are enumerated 
in the charter of king Henry the Firſt, which is re- 
cited in the charter of confirmation by king Edward 
the Third, to the abbey, which comes next under 
conſideration. 


Of the Abbey of St. Mary, Cirenceſter. 


King Henry the Firſt founded a noble abbey 
here, upon the abolition of the collegiate-church. He 
| began 
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began to build the abbey church in the year 1117, 
and it was completely finiſhed in fourteen years. 

This was a mitred abbey. The abbat was ſum- 
moned to parliament in the forty-third year of king 
Henry the Third, but the heads of this houſe had 
not a ſtated ſeat there, till William Beſt obtained the 
mitre, and a ſeat among the barons, for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, in the year 1416. 

The arms of the abbey were, Gules, on a chevron 
argent, three rams heads caboſhed ſable, attired or. And 
they are now to be ſeen at the entrance on the welt 
hide of the tower of the preſent pariſh church. 

Some have conjectured that the abbat had the pri- 
vilege of coining money, which notion probably 
aroſe from ſome {mall braſs pieces having been found 
here at different times, (tho' rarely) one of which 
we have ſeen. It was dug up in Mr. Maſter's garden, 
within the precincts of the abbey, in the year 1772, 
and had on one fide three rams heads, (part of the 
arms of the abbey) and round them this inſcription, 
AVE © MARIX «+ GRACIA © PLEN. On the 
reverſe, a croſs flory between four fleurs de lis; with 
the letters G R Got A round the quarters, 
intended, as we conjeQture, for George, abbas; and 
if ſo, it was impreſſed between the -years 1445 and 
1461, during which time William George * was ab- 

bat. 


— 


— 2 —— 


— 


* << Tt was certainly,” ſays one of Bigland's compilers, 


ce the coinage of Beſt, Wotton, or George, but of which it 
% cannot 
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bat. Theſe pieces however, if not current money, 
were probably checks, which were formerly in ule by 
monaſtic ſocieties. ny | 

Leland, who ſaw the abbey church, has left us the 
following particulars diſtinguiſhed in Italics, and ex- 
ally copied from the Itinerary, vol. 5, p. 62. The 
Eft part of the Chirch ſhewith to be of a very old build- 
ing. The Weſt part, from the Tranſeptum, | the great 
croſs aile} is but new Work to ſpeke of. In the Body of 
the [abbey] Chirch, in a Sepulchre Croſſe of white Mar- 
dle is this [inſcription,] Hic jacet Rembaldus Preſbyter 
quondam hujus Eccleſiæ Decanus | & Tempore Edward: 
Regis Anglie Cancellarius.] Ther ly 2 Noblemen of S. 
Amandes buried withyn the Preſbyterie . of Cirencestre 
Abbay Church. And there is buried the Hart of Sentia, 
Wife to Richard King of | the] — and Erle of 
Cornwalle. 

The dimenſions of the abbey church are preſerved 
in William of Worceſter's manuſcript, in Bennet 
college Cambridge, where it is ſaid, * The length of 
* the great church contains 140 ſteppys, the breadth 
* of the nave of the church with two ailes, 41 ſteppys, 


— — _— Y 


— — 


te cannot be poſſibly ſaid. We reply, that the letters on the 
reverſe (a common method of notation) very ſtrongly indicate 
the piece to have been ſtruck when William George was ab- 
bat: Indeed the letter G can refer to no other name but that 
of George, in the whole liſt of abbats. And perhaps that 
compiler will find it difficult to aſſign any other reaſon for lug- 
ging in the names of Beſt and Wotton. To us it ſeems to 


proceed from an affectation of ſingularity and diſſenſion. 
. | | | or 
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or 24 yards. The chapel of the bleſſed Mary on 
* the ſouth part of the church contains 41 yards, with 
* an aile adjoining. The breadth of the ſaid antient 
* chapel contains 21 graſſus, with the antient aile. 
The length of the cloiſter 32 graſſus. The length 
* of the chapter-houle 14 yards, and 10 yards in 
breadth. Tho graſſus or ep is lomething more 
than two feet. 


This church was dedicated to St, Mary, on the 


Lord's-day, the 16th of the calends of November, by 


Bartholomew biſhop of Exeter, in the preſence of 
the king, who placed regular canons therein; and 
having obtained pope Innocent's licence, and the 
conſent and approbation of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


princes, and barons of the kingdom, as it is expreſſed 


in the excmplification of his charter, endowed it, 
amongſt other things, with all Rembald's eſtates. And 
king Richard the Firſt further increaſed its revenues, 
in the gth year of his reign, by annexing to it the 
juriſdiction of the Seven Hundreds, as appears by the 
exemplification of that king's charter 4 H. 4. an ab- 
ſtract of which is given in the account of the Seven 
Hundreds. And king John, in the firſt year of his 
reign, confirmed all theſe grants to the abbey, by his 
charter, as the reader will fee hereafter. 


The lands of William of Cirenceſter, in Minety, 
were granted to this monaſtery in the gth year of the 


reign of king John; and a new farm was granted to 
it in the 17th year of the ſame reign. 
This 
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This monaſtery obtained a grant of a fair in the 
town of Cirencefter 17th John, and it had another 
grant of fairs 37 H g. and of markets there, and in 
the Seven Hundreds, in the 42d year of the ſame 
reign. 

A writ of Quo warranto was brought againſt the ab- 
bat, to ſhew his right to the Seven Hundreds, 15 E. 1. 
But this was probably a vexatious proceeding, not un- 
frequently in uſe, to extort money from the ſubyett 
for new grants, which were thought neceſſary in thoſe 
days, when, by caſualties in the civil wars, or other- 
wiſe, any of the poſſeſſor's deeds and evidences hap- 
pened to be loſt or deſtroyed. 

The townſmen and the religious of this monaſtery 
falling out afterwards, a ſtrict inquiſition iſſued againſt . 
the abbat, at the inſtigation of the townſmen, 1 H. 4. 
for uſurping divers privileges in the towns of Ciren- 
ceſter and Minety, and in the Seven Hundreds. 
The abbat of Cirenceſtre held Crinclewood, con- 

taining go acres 9 E. 2. And Walter Wrilock and 
others granted two meſſuages, one toft, twenty-ſix 
acres, a yard-land, four acres of meadow, with other 
particulars, to the abbey, 1g E. 2. And William 
Erchebald arid others, for the church of Cirenceſter, 
were ſeized of ſeventeen meſſuages and twenty acres 
in Cirenceſter 16 R. 2. Eſch. ; 

The abbat paid gol. a year, by tale, into the king's 
- exchequer at Michaelmas, for his farm of the manor 

of. Cirenceſter and the Seven Hundreds. | Mag. Rot. 


9R. 1.] And this rent was afterwards ſettled by king 
Edward 
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Edward the Firſt on queen Margaret, as part of her 
dower. The reader will obſerve that this rent is ex- 
preſsly mentioned to be paid by tale, for the money, 
in this and the preceding reigns, had been ſo clipped 
and reduced, that there was a great difference between 
payments made by tale and by weight. The pound 
of money at that time, undiminiſhed as it came out 
of the mint, was a pound troy- weight of ſilver. And 


it was not unuſual, in theſe early times, to ſtipulate 


in grants and leaſes, (which were in Latin,) how the 
rents and conſiderations ſhould be paid; if by tale, 
in the common currency, the pound was called libra 


numerata, ad numerum, or de numero; if by weight, 


it was then called lib ra penſata, or ad penſum. And 
when payment was to be made in this manner, the 


deficiency by tale was to be made up to the compleat 


weight. But payments were always underſtood to be 
by tale, unleſs expreſſed in the deed to the contrary. 

As to other out-goings, it appears [Mag. Rot. 29 
H. 3 | that the abbat paid xxl. for an aid to the king, 
upon the marriage of the king's eldeſt daughter. And 


upon a tallage made upon the king's manors, and 


upon the burgeſſes, by William biſhop of Hereford, 
and others, 7 Ric. 1. the burgeſſes of Cirenceſter 

are certified to have paid the ſum of xl. Mag. Rot. 
N. 


There was a deed made in the year 1303, between 
the abbat and John de Latton, an anceſtor of the 


family of that name, who reſided ſome time ſince at 
| N Kingſton 
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Kingſton Bagpäze, in Berkſhire, which deed is re- 
markable for the abbat's conceſſions, and the follow- 
ing is a tranſlation of it, which we have inſerted for 
the entertainment of ſuch of our readers as are cu- 


rious that way. 


A Grant from Henry de Hamptonel, Abbat of Cirenceſter, to John 
d. [4 Lat ton, 


O all chriſtian people who ſhall either ſee or we this 
preſent deed, Henry by divine permiſſion, abbat of Ciren- 
ceſter, and the convent of that place, ſend health in our Lord. 
| Know ye that we have granted to John de Latton and Ifabel 
his wife, in form and under condition following, theſe ſeveral 
things hereafter ſpecified, to receive every week, ſo long as 
they ſhall jointly live, Fourteen white loaves and nine gallons 
of beer, whereof five gallons of the beer ſhall be ſuch as the 
convent uſeth, and the other four gallons ſhall be of the chap- 
lains beer, and they ſhall receive one meſs every day out of 
our kitchen, in like manner as our day officers do receive it 
from our houſe. Provided that if the ſaid Iſabel ſhall ſurvive, 
that then and immediately from the death of the ſaid John, 
one moiety of all above granted ſhall altogether ceaſe. And 
in conſideration of the aforeſaid grant, the aforeſaid John hath 
wholly releaſed to us and to our church, and hath quit claimed 
for himſelf and his heirs for ever, all right and claim which 
he had or any way can have, with the reverſion thereof, in all 
the Iands and tenements, with all their appertenancies, which 
Walter father of the ſaid John did hold by leaſe from us in 
Latton, And the ſaid John and his heirs ſhall fully and intirely 
* warrant the ſaid lands and tenements to us and to our church, 
without any diminution whatſoever. And if it ſhould happen, 
which we hope will never be, that the ſaid John and Ifabel 
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ſhall any way be deficient in the ſaid warranty, or ſhould lay 
claim, or pretend any right to the ſaid tenements, that from 
thenceforth the ſaid abbat and convent ſhall be for ever diſ- 
charged from the performance of every part of this grant, 
without any pretence whatſoever. In witneſs whereof the 
parties aboveſaid have interchangeably ſet their ſeals to this 
indenture, 


Given at Cirenceſter, at the feaſt of the purification of the 
bleſſed Virgin, in the thirty third year of the reign of king 
Edward, ſon of king Henry, 


The abbat had ſome rights in the manor court of 
Hatherop, particularly ſpecified and mutually ſettled 
and agreed, by a compoſition between Hugh the ab- 
bat and the convent of Cirenceſter, and Wymark the 
prioreſs, and the convent of Laycock in Wiltſhire, 
to whom that manor belonged; which compoſition is 
preſerved in the Appendix to Stevens's Supplement to the 
Monaslicon, No. 445. 


To give the reader a more competent idea of the 
revenues of this houſe, we have ſubjoined tranſlations 
of ſuch of the charters, as have come to our hands, 
as follow : 


The Charter of King Edward the IIld, reciting the Foundation of 
the Priory of Cirenceſter in the Cong of Glouceſter, and con- 
firming the ſame. 


HE king to archbiſhops, &c. We have inſpected the 
charter of Henry the Firſt, of famous memory, heretofore 


king of England, our r progenitor, in theſe words: Henry king 
N 2 of 
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of England, to archbiſhops, biſhops, abbats, priors, earls, 
barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, and all the ſons of holy church 
eſtabliſhed throughout England, greeting: Know all men, 
that I, by the confent and authority of Pope Innocent, of pious 
memory, and by the advice and common approbation of the 
archbiſhops and biſhops, princes and barons of my kingdom, 
have given to God and the church of the bleſſed Mary of 
Cirencefter, of which I was the unworthy founder, for the 
good of the ſouls of my parents and anceſtors, and for the re- 
miſſion of my ſins, and for the welfare and ſafety of my king- 


dom, and to Serlo the firſt abbat, and to all his ſucceſſors, and 


to the regular canons ſerving God in that place, in pure alms, 
all the eſtate of Reimbald the prieſt, in lands and churches, 
and other things as followeth; to wit, two hides of land in 
the town of Cirenceſter, and the third part of the tolls of the 
market, which is held on Sunday in the ſeveral ſtreets; and 
two parts of the tithes of the demeſnes of Cirenceſter, and 
the whole tithe of all the reſt of the pariſh; in Glouceſterſhire, 
eight hides of land in Preſton, and the church thereof; one 
hide of land in Norcott, ſeven hides in Drifeild, four hides 
and one yard Jand in Amney, and the church thereof; two 
hides in Walle, which did belong to Balchi Daci, one hide 
in Elmundeſtan, one yard land and a wood in Wik, the church 
of Chiltenham, with the land thereof, and the mill, and the 
chapels, and all other appertenancies to the ſaid church belong- 
ing; in Wiltſhire, nine hides in Latton and Eiſy, and the 
churches of both thoſe places with their land, and the chapel 
of Eaton which belongs to the church of Eiſy; three houſes 
in the town of Cricklade, and the church of Peveſy, with the 
lands, tithes and cuſtoms appertaining to the ſaid church; the 
church in Avebiry, with the lands, chapels, tithes and cuſtoms 
appertaining to the ſaid church ; in Somerſetſhire, the church 
of Melborn, with the lands, chapels, tithes and other things 
belonging to the ſaid church; the church of Frome, with the 

lands, 
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lands, chapels, tithes and all other things, whether woods or 
plains, appertaining to the ſaid church; the church of Walon, 


with the lands, chapels, tithes and all cuſtoms, whether woods 


or plains, appertaining to the ſaid church; in Dorſetſhire, ten 
hides of land in woods and meadow in Puley; in Berkſhire, 
the church of Scriveham, with the lands, chapels, tithes, and 
all other cuſtoms appertaining to the ſaid church; the church 
of Cocheham, with the lands, chapels, tithes, and all other 
things appertaining to the ſaid church ; the church of Bray, 
with the lands, chapels, tithes, and all things appertaining to 
the ſaid church; ten hides in Eſton; eleven hides and three 
yard Jands in Hatcheburne, and the church of the ſame, with 
the chapels and tithes of the other Hatcheburne; in Oxford- 
ſhire, one hide of land in wood and plains, and one mill in 
Boicot; the church of Paſſcham in Buckinghamſhire, with the 
lands, tithes and all things appertaining to the ſaid church; in 
Northamptonſhire, the church of Rowel, with the lands, 
chapels, tithes, and all cuſtoms belonging to the ſaid church; 
the church of Briſtoke, with the lands, chapels, tithes, and 
all cuſtoms, whether in woods or plains, appertaining to the 
faid church; three houſes in Winton: And I have further 
granted to the ſaid church of Cirenceſter, of my own demeſnes, 
for ever, one hide of land in Cirenceſter, called Scereve-Hide, 
to make orchards, copſes, and a place for a water- mill; and 


the abbat, Serlo, with my licence, has exchanged two meſ- 


ſuages of that hide with the burgeſſes of Cirenceſter, for the 
conveniency of the prieſts: I have alſo granted a water-courſe, 
and the wood called Acley, with the foreſt, and all its lands; 
and I retain to myſelf nothing out of the wood beſides my 
hunting, and the abbat may not plow up any part of it. 

We moreover ordain, concerning the eſtates belonging to 
Reimbald, that whatſoever part the biſhop of Saliſbury 
hath, ſhall remain to him during his life, but after his death 
it ſhall return to the proper uſe and demeſne of the canons 

regular : 


r 
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regular: We ordain the like concerning the lands held by 
William Fitz Warin the ſheriff; and the like of the lands 
held by Nicholas, nephew of the biſhop of Winton; and the 
like concerning the laads which the ſecular canons held by 
their prebends: We do alſo grant to the ſaid church, through- 
out all theit poſſeſſions, ſoc and fac, toll, theam, infang-theof, 
and all other liberties, immunities, cuſtoms and privileges, in 
as free manner as the ſaid church held the ſame in the reign of 
king Edward the confeſſor, or in the reign of my father or 
brother, or in my time; and as free as any other eleemoſynary 
lands in the kingdom are held; therefore I approve, and by 
my royal authority do corroborate this my grant and conceſſion, 
and by the power given to me by God, I decree, that the ſaid 
church ſhall for ever enjoy the ſame; and I declare that I re- 
ſerve thoſe lands ſo given in alms, in my own hand, and un- 
der my protection, as if thoſe alms-lands had been my own 
proper gift. N 
Witneſſes, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Turſtan, 
archbiſhop of Vork; Roger, biſhop of Saliſpury; Henry, 
biſhop of Wincheſter; Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln; Jeoffry, 
biſhop of Durham; Nigell, biſhop of Ely; Robert, biſhop 
of Hereford; John, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Robert, keeper of 
the ſeal; Robert de Vere, Miles Gloec. Robert Doiley, Hugh 
Bigott, Robert de Curcy, and Pagan, the ſon of John; and 
Euftace and William his brothers; and William de Albia 
Britone. 
Done at Burne, as I was croſſing the ſeas, in the year of 
our Lord 1133, and in the 33d year of our reign. 
We therefore the ſaid grants, &c. do confirm, &c. 
Given under the hand of the king at Berwick upon T weed, 
on the firſt day of July. 


King Henry's grants were confirmed by king John, 
as follows: | 


The 
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The we hehe: ot of the Grants to the Abley of Cit enceſter by 
King Fohn, © 


OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, &c. to 

archbiſhops, &c. greeting: It is becoming our dignity, and 
is neceſſary for our ſalvation, that we ſhould defend, keep and 
preſerve thoſe holy and religious places which were founded 
by our great, grandfather, king Henry the Firſt, and were 
confirmed by king Henry the Second, our father; therefore 
we give and grant, and by this preſent charter confirm to God, 
and to the holy church of St, Mary of Cirenceſter, and to 


the canons regular ſerving God in that place, in free and per- 


petual alms, for the good of the ſoul of the aforeſaid king 
Henry, who was founder thereof, and for the ſoul of our father 
aforementioned, and for the ſouls of king Richard our brother, 
and queen Anne our mother, and of our brethren and all others 
departed this life in the true faith, all our manor of Cirenceſter, 
with all its appertenancies; with the town of Minchey, which 
is a member of the ſaid manor, with the ſeven hundreds be- 
longing to the ſaid manor and farm, with all their appertenan- 
cies; to hold of us and our ſucceflors, yielding and paying 300. 
yearly for all ſervices, at our exchequer, at the feaſt of St. 
Michael: And know ye, that for the good of our ſoul, and 
all others above mentioned, we have given, releaſed, and 

quit claimed, in perpetual alms, to the honour of St. Mary, 
and to our ſaid canons of Cirenceſter ſerving God, forty ſhil- 
lings yearly rent, which the ſaid manor was accuſtomed to 
pay, ſo that for the future they ſhall pay only a rent of 300. as 
aforeſaid; and this we have done, that the canons of our de- 
meſnes, who are ſo named herein, may the more freely, 
quietly and ſafely ſerve God, in praying for us, for our father, 
and the reſt abovementioned ; wherefore we will, &. We 
will alſo and command, that they enjoy that manor as fully 
and quietly, with all its liberties and free cuſtoms, as king 
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Richard, our brother, enjoyed the ſame, when it was in his 
hands, except pleas of the crown, and our foreſt of Minchy, 
which we reſerve to outſelves, as the charter of king Richard, 
our brother, can teſtify, 

Witneſſes, Robert, earl of Leiceſter; William, earl of 
Pembroke; William de Albeniaco, Garine de Glapum, Peter 
Eſtokes, and many others. 
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This monaſtery was very richly endowed, as ap- 
pears by the recited grants and charters; but its re- 
venues were not much increaſed at any time after- 
wards. Indeed the eccleſiastics were envied for their 
riches and grandeur by the nobility and gentry; and 
as early as the ſeventh year of the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, the ſtatute of Mortmain was enaQted, by 
which all religious perſons were incapacitated from 
buying or accepting any fees, or freeholds, without 
licence of the chief lords, upon pain of forfeiture. 
There were ſeveral laws made to prevent this, for 
(as Frederick the abbat of Canterbury told William 
the Conqueror) the lands, which were for the main- 
tenance of martial men, were converted to pious uſes, 
and beſtowed on holy votaries. By theſe means the 
military ſervices, neceſlary for the defence of the 
kingdom, were withdrawn; and the chief lords loſt 
their eſcheats, wardſhips, and reliefs. To prevent 
theſe evils, at the creation of a ſeigniory, this clauſe 
was often inſerted, Quod licitum fit donatori rem dona- 
tam dare vel vendere cui voluerit, exceptis viris religioſis 
el Judeis. Lord Coke (2 Inſt. c. 36) has ſhewn how 
many ways the religious had to evade this law, of 

which 
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which they complained; and to ſupply the loſs of new 
benefaQtions, they procured penſions, exemptions 
from tithes, and impropriations. 


In the reign of king Henry the Fourth, and that 
of king Henry the Fifth, were two ſeveral attempts 
upon the temporal poſſeſſions of the church ; which 
were in great meaſure ſet aſide by archbiſhop Arundel, 
and archbiſhop Chicheley, tho' in the ſecond year of 
the laſt mentioned reign, the parliament, held at 
Leiceſter, gave all the alien priories to the king, with 
their lands and houſes, except ſuch as were con- 
ventual. In the ſucceeding reigus, the monks grew 
more and more diſliked by the laity, who had been 
witneſſes to the looſe and vicious lives which ſome of 
them led, till at length the reformation began to take 
place in the reign of king Henry the Eighth. By an 
att of parliament in the 27th year of that reign, all 
monaſteries not having 200. a year were diſſolved, 
and all their lands, rents, and houſes, with their 
ſtocks of cattle, corn, and other effects, given to the 
king. And in the g iſt year of the ſame reign, all the 
great abbies, to the number of 645, met with the 
ſame fate. The next year, the houſes, lands, and 
goods of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem were 
| ſeized by the crown; as were go colleges, 110 hoſ- 
pitals, and 2370 chanteries and free chapels, in the 
37th year of that reign, which put a final period to 

the monaſtic ſtate in this kingdom, 
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What very much promoted this cataſtrophe, was 
the ſending out viſitors to all the monaſteries in the 
kingdom, with inftrutions to enquire concerning 
their revenues, and the lives and converſation of the 
monks and nuns. And the viſitors found in many 
places monſtrous diſorders; the fin of Sodom in 
ſeveral houſes; great factions and cruelties in others, 
and in ſome they found tools for coining. The re- 
port of the viſitors contained many abominable things 
not fit to be mentioned; but it was read in both houles 
of parliament, which diſpoled the members to great 
eaſineſs in the matter. And in that parliament which 
was ſummoned in 1539, and which confirmed all re- 
ſignations of religious houfes, already made, or to 
be made, though twenty abbats ſat in perſon, not one 

of them proteſted againſt it. | 
In this general wreck fell the abbey of Cirenceſter, 
which was ſurrendered to the commiſſioners the 29th 
of December, 1539, 31 H. 8. It's annual revenues 
had been valued in 1535, at 10510. 75. 1d. ob. ac- 
cording to both the copies of the valuation of re- 
ligious houſes, one by Mr. Burton or Mr. Speed, 
taken from the original by the commiſſioners; the 
other by Sir William Dugdale, taken out of the Cot- 
ton library, which two accounts ſeldom agree. But 
the monaſteries were much richer than appeared from 
the rent- roll of their eſtates; for it was the practice 
to let them at their firſt rates, tho' the value of lands 
was much enhanced; and inſtead of raiſing rents, they 
exacted great fines from their tenants upon the re- 
newal 
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newal of leaſes; ſo that ſome houſes rated only at 
2001. a year, were really worth many thouſands. 

The valued rents of the abbey lands, as they were 
then let, was 132, 607 J. 6s. 4d. but this was not one 
tenth of the real value. The king had then in his 
hands the greateſt advantage that ever king of England 
had. The people were given to underſtand, that with 
all this wealth, the kingdom ſhould be ſtrengthened 
with an army of 40,000 men, the navy put on a more 
reſpectable footing, and that, for the future, they 
ſhould never be charged with ſubſidies, loans, or com- 
mon aids. But ſuch was the king's extravagance, that 
all this melted away in a few years, and the people 
\ were. diſappointed in their expeQations. 


The following is a List of the Abbats, from Mr. Willis's 
Hiſtory of the Mitred Parliamentary Abbies. 


1. Serlo, the fourth dean of Saliſbury, was made the firſt 
abbat after the foundation, anno 1117. He died anno 1147, 
and was ſucceeded by 

2. Andrew, who died anno 1176, and had for his ſucceſſor, 

3. Adam, prior of Bardney. He died anne 1183, and 

4. Robert, canon of Cirenceſter, ſucceeded; who dying 
the ſame year, the convent elected another | 

5. Robert for their abbat ; upon whoſe death, which hap- 
pened ann 1187, 

6. Richard, prior of St. Gregory's, Canterbury, ſucceeded. 

He died anno 1213 ; in which year, 
F. Alexander Nequam, alias Neccham, was made abbat. 
Weever ſays he was buried in St. Alban's abbey, tho', with 
better authority, other hiſtorians mention his interment in the 
C22 cloyſters 
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cloyſters of the cathedral church at Worceſter, with this 
rhyming epitaph: | 

Ecelypfam patitur ſapientia, fol ſepelitur, 

Qui dum vivebat ſludii genus omne vigebat. 

Solvitur in cineres Neccham. Cui ſi foret heres 

In terris unus, minus eſſet flebile funus. | 


THUS ENGLISHED, 


Wiſdom ſuffers an eclipſe. The ſun is buried, who being alive, 
every hind of learning flouriſhed. Neccham is reduced to aſhes ! 
Mere there one left in the country to ſucceed him, his death would 
be leſs to be lamented. — All agree that Neccham was a very 
learned man, an excellent poet, and a great proficient, for his 
time, in all forts of literature. See an account of him in 
Leland, and in Bale De Scriptoribus. The year after his death, 
which happened anno 1227, or, as in Willis, 1217, 

8. Walter, or, as ſome records have it, Richard, was 
elected abbat. He died 1230, whereupon 

9. Hugh de Bampton, alias Bathon, who is elſewhere. cal- 
led Henry, ſucceeded, He died anno 1238, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by 

10. Roger de Rodmarton. He died anno 1266, and was 
ſucceeded by 

11. Henry de Munden, to whoſe election the king conſented 
Oct. 10, 1266. I don't find when he died, but anno 1281, 

12. Henry de Hamptonel was made abbat. He died Nov. 
2, 1307, eleven days after which, 

13. Adam Brokenbury was elected abbat; but his elefion 
was vacated *till the 3d of December, at, which time he ob- 
. tained a confirmation of it. He died anne 1319, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by 

14. Richard de Charleton, on whoſe reſignation, anno 1334, 

15. William Hereward was admitted abbat. Ie died Apr. 
25, 1352, and was ſucceeded by 


16, Ralph de , who dying anno 1357, was ſucceeded 
by | «4 William 
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17. William de Marteley, or Martelege. He died anne 
1361, and was ſucceeded by 
18. William de Dinton, who dying anne 1363 was ſuc- 


ceeded by 
19. Nicholas de Ameney, bs dying anno 1394, was ſuc- 


ceeded by 
20. John Lekhampton. His ſucceſſor was 


21. William Beſt, anno 1416, He procured to himſelf and 


ſucceſſors, the uſe of the mitre and pontificals, and dying 1429, 

22. William Wotton obtained the benediction, Mar. 5, 
1429. On his death, 1440, 

23. John Taunton was- conſecrated abbat the ſame year, 
and dying anno 1445, had for his ſucceſſor, 

24. William George, who received the benediction April, 
10, 1445, at Perſhore. He died anno 1461, whereupon 

25. John Solbury, or Sadbury, received the benediction at 
Alnchurch, Oct. 13, 1461. I find not when he died, but 
anno 1478, 

26. Thomas Compton occurs abbat. He died Oct. 11, 
1481, and was ſucceeded by 

27. Richard Clyve, elected Oct. 25, ** confirmed Nov. 
5, 1481. He was ſucceeded 1488, by 

28. Thomas Aſton, confirmed abbat, in the biſhop of 
Worceſter's chapel in the Strand, London, October 22, 1488. 
He reſigned anno 1504, and was ſucceeded by 

29. John Hakeborne, or Haukebourne, who was conkrnced 
abbat December 7, 1504; of whom Anthony a Wood tells 
us, that in the year 1500, being then prior of St. Mary's col- 
lege in Oxford, he commenced Bachelor of Divinity, and 


afterwards Doctor, and dying about the year 1522, was ſuc- 


ceeded by 

30. John Blake, the laſt abbat. In the year 1534, he ſub- 
ſcribed to the king's ſupremacy, with Richard Ciceter, prior, 
Will. Cerney, and other monks of his houſe, in number 


ſixteen, 
One 
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One head in the inſtruQtions to the viſitors of mo- 
naſteries is now particularly neceſſary to be taken 
notice of. They were enjoined to find out how many 
of the religious would return to a ſecular life; and 
were directed, at their diſcretion, to appoint penſions 
to the abbats, priors, and ſome of the molt reſpettable 
monks, during life. 

To the laſt abbat, and to ſome of the religious of 
his houſe, the commiſſioners appointed the following 
. penſions. * To John Blake, late abbat, 25ol. 
Richard Woodwall, late prior, 137. 65. 8d. Wil- 
* liam Warbot, late cellerer, 8/7. William Philips, 
* vicar of the pariſh church of Circeſter, nihil ; de- 
* claratur in pede. Thomas Fiſher, Thomas Hedde, 
John Ruſſel, John Walle, William More, Richard 
Bolle, John Straunge, Thomas Logger, Anthony 
* Chilcoke, Henry Hawks, James Plebeien, William 
Smyth, 61. 13s. 4d. each. Richard Lane, 5/7. 6s. 
* 64,.-— Memorandum, That William Philippes 
* abovenamed, is aſſigned to the Vicarage & Cure of 
the Pariſh of Circeſter, with the hole Tithes of 
Woolle, Lambe, Hey, Oblations, Alterages and 
* all other Profitts bilonging to the ſame Churche : 
The Tithes of the Domayne-Lands, latelie being 
in Occupation of the late Abbot and Convent thare, 
* only excepted. Yeldinge, therefore, unto the King's 
* Majeſtie, in Conſideration, the fame Vicar ſhall he 
charged with the finding of three Preiſts beſydes 
* hymſelf to myniſter there, alſo ſhall finde Wype 
© and Wax at his propre Coſts and Charges Yerely, 


* 355. 
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535. 4d. And ſo'the ſaid Vicat ſhall have a reaſon- 
* able Living and a convenyant Portion of the Pro- 


* fitts of the ſaid Churche, the Quantitie of the Cure 
there Duelie conſidered.' 


Robert Southwell. John London. 
Edward Carne. - | Rychard Poulet. 
Ric. Gwent, Will. Berners. 


In the reſervations in the grant of the ſcite of the 
abbey, made to Roger Baſlinge, elq; by king Henry 
the Eighth, the king commands that all the edifices 
within the ſcite and precincts of the monaſtery ſhould 
be pulled down and carried away; and the royal man- 
date was ſo punttually obeyed, and the materials fo 
totally removed, that the preciſe ſpot where the abbey 
church ſtood was quickly forgotton. Mr. Willis, 
who was a curious ſearcher after ſuch things, con- 
jectures, that the abbey ſtood on the north fide of the 
pariſh church. And the pariſh church, ſays he, was 
no doubt ſet within part of the abbey cemetery. We 
think Mr. Willis is perfectly right in the latter aſſer- 
tion, tho' he has not aſſigned a reaſon. But we will 
give ours, and that is, that the pariſh church had no 
cemetery belonging to it, till the laſt century. All 
that now remains of the abbey buildings, conſiſts only 
of two antient gate-ways, the Almery-gate and the 
. Spital-gate, and one very large barn. How thele 
came to eſcape is very uncertain. 

Soon after this revolution in church-affairs, tho' it 
appeared to be fo much to the wiſhes. of all ranks of 

the 
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the laity, and of ſome of the clergy, the monks were 
almoſt as much pitied as they were hated before. Ten 
thouſands of the religious were ſent to ſeek their for- 


tunes, with a gown and forty ſhillings a man. But 


there were other diſcontents. The nobility and gentry, 
who had provided for their younger children and 
friends, by putting them in monaſteries, were ſenſible 
of their loſs. And the people who had been fed at 
the abbats tables, as they travelled over the country, 
and found the abbies to be receptacles for ſtrangers, 
ſaw what they were to loſe. | : 

To remove this prevalent diſcontent, lord chan- 
cellor Cromwell adviſed the king to ſell the abbey 
lands to the nobility and gentry, at very eaſy rates, 
and to oblige them to keep up the wonted hoſpitality. 
This, it was imagined, would be grateful to them, and 
in caſe of diſturbance engage them to aſſiſt the crown 
in the maintenance of the changes that had been 
made, with whoſe intereſt their own would be thus 
interwoven. And the common people, whoſe grudges 
lay chiefly in their ſtomachs, would be eaſily pacified, 
by hoſpitality. Cromwell's advice was followed, which 
accounts for the ſmall and inadequate conſiderations 
paid to the crown for abbey lands. Hoſpitality was 
kept up for a time, proportionate to the generoſity 
of the purchaſers, their deſcendants and ſucceſſors. 

By letters patent dated the 11th day of May, 32 
H. 8. the king granted to Roger Baſſinge, eſq; the 
ſcite of the late diſſolved monaſtery of Cirenceſter, 


Vith all edifices, buildings, dove-houſes, courts, yards, 


orchards, 
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-orchards, gardens, waters, ponds, mills, lands and 
grounds, within the ſcite and 'precinQs of the ſame 
monaſtery ; and all the grange of Spyringate, alias 
Spitle-grange, with the appertenancies; and all. the 
grange called the Almery-grange, with the apper- 
tenancies; and twenty-one acres of meadow, lying in 
meadows called the Almery-cloſe, St. John's mead, 
Pulham's barn, Dolemead, Gly, and Kingſmead : 
Except all timber-trees and woods growing upon the 
premiſes, and all ſuch edifices within the ſcite and 
precinet of the ſaid monaſtery which the king had 
commanded to be pulled down, and to be carried 
away. Rent 321. 105. 8d. oh. 

One hundred and fifty-two meſſuages lying in the 
town of Cirenceſter, and which formerly belonged to 
the abbey, were granted to John Pollard and William 
Birt, 36 H. 8. And St. Mary's mill, [now taken down, 
but which stood at the first bridge from the church] and 
Barton-mill, formerly belonging to the abbey, were 
granted to James Woodford and Thomas Woodford, 
2 Eliz, | 

Theſe meſſuages are now the property of various 
proprietors, and are held according to the cuſtom of 
the manor of Cirenceſter, by copy of the court-roll, 
ſubject to very ſmall annual chief- rents, (none we 
believe more than 35.) and deſcend like freeholds to 
the heir at law. Alienations are made by ſurrender 
into the hands of the ſteward of the manor at a court- 
halimote, in the preſence of two benchers or tenants 
at leaſt, and by the admittance of the purchaſer. In 

P this 
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this court fines are levied, and recoveries ſuffered, 
and the tenure is eſteemed by the inhabitants to be of 
equal value with freehold. But it is a baſe holding, 
by ſuit and ſervice, and altogether incompatible with 
the condition of a free people. 

The ſcite of the abbey was granted Aug. 19, 1 E. 6. 
to Thomas lord Seymour, with lands in fifteen coun- 
ties, to be held in capite by the ſervice of one knight's 
fee, paying 11. 15, 8d. But at that nobleman's at- 
tainder, all reverted to the crown. Fuller's History of 
Abbies. And 

In the 6th year of E. 6. by letters patent dated 
the 21ſt of September, the king demiſed the ſcite of 
the monaſtery of Cirenceſter, two granges, &c. to 


Sir Anthony Kingſton, knight, then his ſervant, at 


the rent of 19. 135. 10d. ob. 

And by letters patent dated the 6th of GT 
7 Eliz. the queen, for the conſideration of 390. 165, 
3d. gave and granted to Richard Maſter, eſq; the 
reverſion of the ſcite of the faid monaſtery, &c. with 
the granges and lands thereto belonging, except all 
the bells, and all the lead upon the premiſes; and all 
advowſons of the rectories, vicarages and churches. 

From. the before-mentioned Richard Maſter, the 
abbey-eſtate has deſcended in a direct line down to 
Thomas Maſter, eſq; * the preſent proprietor, who 


es, 


* Richard Maſter of Cirenceſter, anceſtor to the preſent 


poſſeſſor, was deſcended from the family of Maſter in Kent. 


He 
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has a handſome houſe, built im 1776, with good gar- 
dens, and ſpacious lawns, on the ſeite of the abbey, 
and ſeveral large eſtates in the neighbouring villages, 
and other parts of Glouceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. 


It has been obſerved, that on the alienation of 
abbey-lands by the crown, the purchaſers were en- 
joined to keep up holpitality; and we have reaſon to 
believe that it was continued here as long as any 

| where. 


Fr" CES 


* 


He was phyſician to queen Elizabeth, and married Elizabeth 
daughter of — Tunnely of Lincolnſhire. 

; George Maſter, eſq; ſon of Richard, married Bridget, 
daughter and heireſs of John Cornwall, of Marlborough in 
Wiltſhire. | | 


Sir William Maſter, ſon of George, married Alice daughter 


of Edward Eſtcourt, of Saliſbury, efq. He was high ſheriff 
of Glouceſterſhire 3 Car. 1, 1627, and was a perſon of great 
worth and loyalty. He ſerved in parliament for the borough 
of Cirenceſter, and lies buried in the church of that place, 
King Charles I. paſſed one night at Sir William Maſters's at 
Cirenceſter, in his march from Briſtol to Oxford in Auguſt 
1643, and another in 1644, in his return from Bath. 

Thomas Maſter, eſq; ſon of fir William, married Elizabeth 
ſiſter of ſir Thomas Dyke, of Suſſex. On the 27th of Aug. 
1702, Queen Anne lay at his houſe, as it is in the pariſh re- 
giſter. He died 1680, and lies buried near his father in Ciren- 
ceſter church. He alſo ſerved in parliament for that borough. 

Thomas Mafter, fon of Thomas, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiteſs of John Driver, of Aſton, and has likewiſe ſer- 
ved in parhament for the ſaid borough. 


FI | Thomas 
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where. Even in the preſent century, here was a kind 
of open houſe-keeping at Chriſtmas for twelve days 
together. And we have heard from thoſe who have 
been preſent, and partakers of the entertainment, 
that amongſt plenty of good old-faſhion viands, a large 
quantity of plumb-porridge was a very favorite diſh. 
And what greatly enhanced the value of the treat, 


the maſter and miſtreſs of the entertainment thought 


it no degradation to join in the ſong, and the dance, 


— 


1 Maſter, ſon of the laſt Thomas, married Joan, 
daughter and heireſs of Jaſper Chapman, of Stratton, eſq; who 


before his death gave this eſtate to his ſon, 


Thomas Maſter, eſq; who married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heireſs of fir Thomas Cann, bar*. and dying the latter end of 
May, 1749, left iſſue by the ſaid Elizabeth, two ſons, Thomas 
and Richard, and one daughter Elizabeth. 

Thomas Maſter, fon of the laſt mentioned Thomas and 
Elizabeth, the preſent proprietor of the abbey-eſtate, ſerved 
in two ſucceflive parliaments for the county of Glouceſter ; 
but prefering a private life, declined the honor' which the 
county would have conferred upon him a third time. He 


married Elizabeth, daughter of James-Lenox Dutton, of 


Sherbourn in the ſame county, eſq; the iſſue of which marriage 
were, 1. Thomas, who commanded a troop of Britiſh light 
dragoons in the Low-countries in the preſent war, and having 
ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral actions with the French, was pro- 
moted to a majority. His health being much impaired by the 


ſeverity of winter-campaigns, he returned home to reinſtate it, 


but died in 1797. 2. Jane, 3. Mary-Anne, who are both liv- 
ing. His arms are, Gules, a lion rampant gardant, his tail double, 
Or, holding in his paw a roſe argent,—See ſeveral memorials for 


and 
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and, with the better ſort of the company, to partake 
in the feſtivity of the meeting. And the reader will 
credit us, when we aſſert, that they were beloved and 
adored. There was nothing poſſible to their neigh- 
bours in which they would not have been ſerved. 
Theſe were the good old manners of the age, from 
which we have too far refined. In thoſe days Lon- 
don and Bath were leſs acceſſible from this part of the 
country, and leſs frequented. Brighton, Weymouth, 
&c. as places of diſſipation, were unknown, and we 
could wiſh * * * * but what avazls ? 


When pleaſure lures, and votaries purſue, 

Pity we may.—but what can Pity do ? 

Like death, ſhe comes when all the miſchief's paſt; 
Of all our friends, the tardieſt and the laſt. 


Antient Croſſes. 


ThE antient croſſes have a claim to our notice. 
There were veſtiges of at leaſt ſix of them, within 
the recollection of many perſons now living, but not 
one entire. | | | 

The principal of them was called the Hicn Cross. 
It ſtood upon a baſe of about 10 feet ſquare, with 
four ſteps on each fide, gradually diminiſhing from 
the loweſt to the uppermoſt. From the middle of the 
baſe roſe an octangular column or pillar, ſupporting 


a capital, much defaced and broken before our time ; 
. but 
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but it appeared to have been ornamented with carv- 


ings, of which the ſubje& could not be diſtinguiſhed. 


We ſuppoſe it, however, to have Seen a very curious 


piece of workmanſhip, as more than ordinary care 
had been taken to preſerve what remained of it. It 


was encompaſſed with an iron collar, from the ſides 


of which four bars proceeded to the upper ſteps, and 
thus it was ſupported upon the column or pillar of the 
croſs. Over this capital the croſs was fixed, of which 


we believe no perſon living had any remembrance, 


In a deed dated 1413, this was called Nova Crux, [the 
new croſs | ſo that there were others at that time more 
antient than this. The whole being in a very muti- 
lated ſtate, and occupying a large ſpace in the open- 
ing nearly oppoſite to the Ram inn, it was taken down 
about fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

A ſecond ſtood in the open part of Dyer-ſtreet, 
where the pig-market is, and was thence called the 
pig- croſs. Inſtead of a croſs, we remember a ſun- 
dial fixed on the pillar. The croſs had been deſtroyed, 
and the whole was taken down, before the removal 
of the High Croſs. 8 

A third ſtood in the church-yard, but was not en- 
tire within memory. The relics were diſplaced be- 
fore the two already mentioned. ' 
A fourth ſtood near the croſſing of Caſtle-ftreet 
with Sheep-ſtreet and the Jane leading to the free- 
ſchool. We remember no more of it than the round 
pedeſtal on which it ſtood, which is now removed. 


A fifth 
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A fifth ſtood near the extremity of the borough, 


at the firſt ſtream of water at the end of Dyer-ſtreet. - 


The round pedeſtal of it remains there till. 
A ſixth was eretted at the croſſing of Leauſe-lane 


with Cricklade-ſtreet, where the round pedeſtal of it 


is ſtill to be ſeen, 


Perhaps it will afford but little information to many 
of our readers, yet it is pertinent to our ſubje&, to 
obſerve, that our anceſtors erected croſſes in the moſt 
frequented parts of towns and villages, and at the 
croſſing and junction of great roads, to put perſons 
in mind of Chriſt's crucifixion, and to excite their de- 
votion. At length, thro' the extreme ignorance of 
the people, and miſguidance of their inftruftors, croſ- 
ſes, images, and groſs repreſentations of the deity, 
became real objects of warſhip. This gave great of- 
fence to many worthy perſons, and afier the reforma- 
tion, they were ſome of the points very warmly agi- 


tated in religious controverſy between proteſtants and 


catholics; but {till moſt of thoſe things remained en- 
tire where they had been fixt, 'till the great civil war, 
in the reign of king Charles the Firſt. The catholics 
in general adhered to the king; but were moreover 
obnoxious on account of religion to the parliament's 
party, who were {tri and rigid proteſtants, The latter 
prevailing, demoliſhed moſt of the croſſes and images 
wherever they found them, which accounts for nothing 
remaining of the former, except the pedeſtals and a 
few of the pillars on which the croſſes ſtood. 

| CHAP. 
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EP PLIES IL ñð ͤ IS ILSS III ICIS PILES ES 


. 


Of the antient Hundred of Cirenceſter. 


This place very antiently gave denomination 
to a hundred, which at different times was more or leſs 
extenſive. Sooh after the conqueſt, as we find in 
Domeſday- book, it included the following places, viz. 
Achelie, Benwedene, Circestre, Dunteſborne, Hunlafeſed, 


| Nortcote, Penneberie, Prestetune, Stratone, Sudintone, 


Torentune, and Turſberie, which are all villages in che 
neighbourhood of the town. But the hundred was 
conſiderably altered before the ninth year of the reign 
of king Edward the Firſt, when the ſheriff of the 
county returned, that in the hundred of Cirenceſter - 
are the underwritten vills, viz. Baudinton, Cirencester, 
Cotes, Daglinworth, Down Ampney, Dryfeild, Dunteſ- 


burne, Hampton Moyſey, Preston, Sodington, South Cer- 


ney, and Upampney. 

By comparing theſe two accounts it will be ob- 
ſerved that Cotes is a new name, and ſtands, in the 
ſheriff's return, in the room of Hunlafeſed, Torentune, 


and Turſberie, as ſet down in Domeſday. Achelie, 


Nortcote, and Penneberie, are not mentioned by the 


ſheriff, becauſe at that time they were members of, 


and included in, Cirencester, Preston, and Dunteſbourne. 


Daglingworth 
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Daglingworth alſo at that time ſeems to include 
Stratone, and hence it may be concluded, that they 
were both reputed to be one vill, ſometimes paſſing 
by one name, and ſometimes by the other, till they 
were afterwards divided into two pariſhes. *Tis alſo 
obſervable, that the Amneys, Dryfeild, and Hampton 
Meyſey, which in Domeſday-book are placed in 
Gerſdon hundred, are returned by the ni as be- 
longing to that of Cirenceſter. 

Afterwards another very material alteration took 
place in this hundred. When the townſmen of Ciren- 
ceſter ſuppreſſed the rebellion againſt king Henry the 
Fourth, as already related under the head of military 
affairs, they petitioned the king to be incorporated ; 
whereupon the king directed his writ to the eſcheater, 
to inquire what damage others might ſuſtain in con- 
ſequence, And the eſcheater returned the inquiſition, 
taken at Glouceſter, 4 H. 4. into the court of Chan- 
cery, from which the following particulars are ex- 
tracted. * The jurors ſay, that the town of Ciren- 
* ceſter and the town of Mynety, with the apper- 
* tenancies, make and are the manor of Cirenceſter, 
and were ſo in the time of king Richard the Firſt. 
* That the church of St. Mary of Cirenceſter 1s of 
* the foundation of king Henry the Firſt, and within 
* his patronage. That king Richard the Firſt gave 
to God and the church of St. Mary of Cirenceſter 
© his whole manor of Cirenceſter, with all and ſingular 
the appertenancies, and with the town of Mynetie, 
* which is a member of the ſaid manor, and with the 

2 ſeven 
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© ſeyen hundreds to the ſame manor, and to his farm 
belonging, and with all other the appertenancies, to 
be holden of the ſaid king and his ſucceſſors for 
* ever, at the rent of gol. a year, with Soca, Saca, 
* Thol, Them, Infangtheof, and Outfangtheof, Ham- 
* ſoca, and Girthbriche, Blodewite, Murder, Fore- 
* ſtall, Flemsfleet, Ordeal, and Oreſt “, within time 
and without, and in all places and with all cauſes 
* which may be. And that the rent of aſſize of the 

* ſaid 


6 


* 'Theſe terms are by antient writers thus explained: 


Soc, That is, the ſuing of men in their own court, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the kingdom. 

Sac is the power of impleading and puniſhing tranſgreſ- 
ſors in their court, becauſe /ake in Engliſb ſignifies encheſon in 
French, (which is «ccafion, cauſe, or reaſon,) and it is ſaid for 
fiche ſake (that is for ſuch ſake or reaſon) being the ſame as guele 
encheſon, and ſake is ſaid for forfeit. 

Tor imports, that you, and all your men, throughout all 
your homage lands, be exempt in all markets from toll, for 
things bought or ſold. 

THEAM, This is, that you have all the generation of your 
villains, with their ſervices and chattles, whereſoever they ſhall 
be found in England: excepting if «any one born in ſervitude, 
ſhall continue for a year and a day undiſturbed in any privi- 
ledged town, ſo that he be received into their, company, or 
gild, and as one of them, by the ſame he ſhall be exempted 
from villainage. | 

INFANGETHEF is, that thieves or robbers, taken in your 
lordſhip, or fee, and convicted of their theft, be adjudg'd in 
your court. 


OuT- 
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ſaid manor of Cirenceſter is 1430. 4s. 8d. yearly, 
* payable to the abbat . And that the ſaid ſeven 
hundreds 


—— 


— m — 


OUTFANGETHEF is, that thieves or robbers, which belong 
to your land, or fee, if taken with a robbery out of your land 
or fee, be brought back to your court, and there try'd. 
| HamsSoKENE, That is, that you be exempt from amercia- 
ments for entering houſes violently and without leave, againſt 
the peace of our lord the king, and that you hold pleas of this 
ſort of tranſgreſſion committed on your land, in your court. 

GarTHEBRICHE, That is, the breach of the king's 8 
for gryth in Engliſb, is pax in Latin. | 

BLopwyTE, That is, that you be exempt from amercia- 
ment for blood ſpilt, and that you hold pleas thereupon in your 
court, and that you have the amerciament ariſing from thence; 
becauſe wyte in Engliſh, is the ſame as injuria in Latin. 

FLEMENESFRITH is, that you have the chattles or amer- 
ciaments of a fugitive. 

PoRSTALL is, that you be exempt from amerciaments for 
chattles ſeized, either within or without your lands, and that 
you have and hold pleas concerning ſuch caſes fo arreſted with - 
in your lands, in your court, and the amerciaments ariſing 
from the ſame. | 3 

SCHOT is, that you be exempt from a certain cuſtom, as 
of the common toll impos'd by the ſheriff or his bailiffs. 

HoRNGELDE and LEsTAGE, That is, exempt from a duty 
exacted at fairs and markets. 

STALLAGE is exempt from a duty exacted for ſtandings 
taken or aſſign'd in fairs and markets. 

BURGBRICHE is diſcharg'd from any paſling thro' cities 
or boroughs, againſt the peace, 

* Rents of aſſize were certain rents paid by freeholders and 
antient copyholders, which had their origin in this manner. 
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hundreds are but as one hundred, and time out of 
man's memory have been uſed as one hundred be- 


fore the making the aforeſaid deed, and belonging 


© to the ſaid manor of Cirenceſter, and are holden 
at the town of Cirenceſter, from three weeks to three 


” — 


On the ruins of the Roman empire, all Europe ſoon fell into 
ſlavery. The large proprietors of lands generally built caſtles 
on their own eſtates, and became petty tyrants over their 
tenants and dependants. The inhabitants of towns were 
chiefly tradeſmen and mechanics, of ſervile condition; but by 
induſtry, became at length enabled to purchaſe certain privi- 
leges ; - ſuch as, that they might diſpoſe of their daughters in 
marriage without the conſent of their lord; that they might 
leave their effects to whom they pleaſed by will; and that, at 
their deceaſe without will, their own children ſhould ſucceed 


to them, and not their lord. Theſe privileges were purchaſed 


of the great lords, who had various other methods of extort- 
ing money. Tradeſmen and mechanics were men of low con- 
dition, who travelled thro” the country with their goods, like 
our hawkers and pedlars; and they were obliged to pay a ſmall 
tax for paſſing thro' certain manors, and over certain bridges; 
and for ereCting a booth or ſtall in a fair. "Theſe impoſitions 
were reſpectively called paſſage, pontage, laſtage, and /tallage. 
Sometimes the king or great lord, who claimed theſe taxes, 
would grant an exemption from them to particular perſons, 
for certain annual payments ; *till at length, all thoſe which 
were paid by the burgeſſes of a whole town being eſtimated 


together, were let to farm, ſometimes to the ſheriff of the 


county, and ſometimes to other perſons or incorporate bodies. 
And as the payment became annual and certain, they were 


called Rents of Aff ze, or fixt rents, in oppoſition to Redditus 
Aobilis, 


6 _ 
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* weeks, at a certain houſe called the Tolſede “, 
ſituate in the middle of the ſaid town. That the 
* manor of Cirenceſter is the antient demean of the 
* crown, and that to the ſaid manor belong two free 
« tenants, William Erchbald and the holder of the 
* court, and that all other tenants to the ſaid manor, 
in the aforeſaid town of Cirenceſter and Mynetie 
belonging, hold all their lands and tenements ac- 
* cording to the cuſtom of the manor of Cirenceſter.” 


In conſequence of this return, and the king being 
much diſpoſed to reward the townſmen, in their own 
way, for their loyalty, and fignal ſervices, he cauſed 
the town to be eretted into a corporation, in the 
fourth year of his reign, and made it a ſeparate hun- 
dred, with two chief conſtables, whereby it became 
a diſtin& juriſdiction, of which hereafter. Before this, 
the entire antient hundred was the property of the 
abbat, who was probably diſpleaſed at its being thus 
diſmembered. And tho” he could not withſtand the 
king's pleaſure, had ſufficient intereſt to procure that 
the abbey and its precincts ſhould go with the before- 
mentioned villages, and with them be conſidered as 
a diſtintt hundred. 

And becauſe the Torn, or court, for the new juriſ- 
diction or town-hundred, was held within the town, 
and that for-the abbey and villages in ſome part Out 


— 


* The Tolſede is now converted into a dwelling- houſe and 
grocer's ſhop, in the Butter- row, now in the occupation of 


Mr. John Garland. 
| of 
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of the n the latter was ſtiled the Out Torn and 


Minety, for the village of Minety was a member, tho 


lying at a conſiderable diſtance, and ſevered from it 
by the interference of another juriſdiction; and this 
we conceive to be the reaſon of its making a part of 
the name of the hundred, called from thence Th' Out 
Torn and Mznety, but ſince corrupted into the un- 
meaning appellation of Crowthorne and Minely, as it 
is now written in proceſſes and precepts. Thus the 


abbey, and all its precintts and offices became diſtin 


from the borough, and have continued ſo ever ſince. 

It appears by the juſt recited efcheater's inquiſition, 
that the antient hundred court was held from three 
weeks to three weeks ;—and it has been ſo held ever 
ſince, for trying cauſes of debt not exceeding Forty 
Shillings, down to the year 1792. But in that year, 
at the inſtance of the late earl Bathurſt, lord of the 
Seven hundreds, this antient court was aboliſhed, and 
another erctted in its ſtead, by authority of parlia- 
ment, with other powers, of which a full account 1s 
given in the Second Part, which treats of the town 


in its preſent ſtate. And to that part alſo the reader 


is referred, for the deſcent of the manor and hundreds, 
which are ſo intimately blended in the records, as not 
to be treated of diſtinctly without much repetition. 


Thus have we taken a ſurvey of the antiquities of 
the town. We now proceed to make our obſervations 


on the more modern and preſent ſtate of it. 


END Or THe Firkst PART. 
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The MODERN STATE. 
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Salubrity, Air, Water, Ec. 


Tux bearings and diſtances of the town from 
London, and other places, are laid down in the Firſt 
Part; from which, by this time, the reader may have 
formed ſome idea of the antient extent and importance 
of it. It now remains to ſay ſomething of its modern 

and preſent ſtate; and we ſhall cloſe our account with 
ſome particulars of the pariſh in general: Mean while, 
it may be obſerved, that the pariſh conſiſts of a due 
proportion of arable, meadow and paſture, with a 

| large 
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large tract of woodland. In ſeveral places i it joins to 
the north part of Wiltſhire, which, with Glouceſter- 
ſhire, is ſo deſervedly eſteemed for its fine paſturage, 
and excellent cheeſe. The pariſh is about four miles 
and a half long, and two and a half broad; and the 
town, of which we are firſt to ſpeak, is ſeated towards 
the ſouth-eaſtern limit of it. 

The air is pure and ſalubrious, and not ſo thin and 
cold as in more expoſed fituations; for on a near ap- 
proach io the town, there is a gradual deſcent every 
way, except from the ſouthward ; yet it is not a flat, 
low ſituation, where the waters ſtagnate, and where 
putrid effluvia floating in the air produce agues and 
other diſorders, which carry- off the inhabitants at 
premature age. 

The water is ſweet and pleaſant, riſing out of a fine 
gravel, from about fifteen to twenty feet below the 
ſurface, and almoſt every houſe has a pump. So 
great a plenty of this neceſſary element conduces 
much to cleanlineſs, and is in ſome degree a ſecurity 
againſt the ravages of fire, from which no town hae 


'more providentially eſcaped. 


To the healthineſs of the place, if any ſhould ob- 
Jett, the preſent medical inhabitants may witneſs; but 


mean while, take the teſtimony of an honeſt North 


Briton, who ſettled here ſome years ago in the cha- 
racter of a phyſician ; and after continuing here, and 
traverſing the neighbourhood, for a tune ſufficient, as 
he thought, to eſtimate future ſucceſs, with an em- 
phatical exccration, pronounced it impoſſible to get 


a main- 
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a maintenance by his profeſſion, and ſo quitted the 
place. And we remember four other phyſicians, all 
men of reputation in their time, who made the ex- 
periment after him. One of them died here, but the 
other three, like the honeſt Scot, very prudently 
abandoned the place that would not afford them food 
and raiment. 

Beſides the advantages of fine healthy air and ex- 
cellent water, the opportunities for walking, {o de- 
ſirable as well for health as pleaſure, are ſcarcely to 
be equalled. | To ſay nothing of the fields about the 
town, which are very pleaſant, earl Bathurſt's park 


and fine plantations are not above a quarter of a mile 


diſtant. But we muſt not be underſtood to induce a 
public and unlimitted uſe of theſe walks and pleaſure- 
grounds. We only mean to repreſent his lordſhip's 
goodneſs and condeſcenſion in permitting creditable 
perſons, whether of the town or otherwiſe, to walk 
there at ſtated times every day. And here we can- 
not avoid expreſſing our indignation at the wanton, 
licentious, and outrageous behaviour of ſome who 
have been admitted to this favour, in {crawling upon 
the walls and breaking the windows of the buildings 
and reſting places in this delightful place. 

As theſe are celebrated objects, particularly the 
park and woods, which people of faſhion and curioſity 
who come to the town ſeldom fail to viſit, we ſhall 
ſubjoin a ſhort account of them. 
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Ne Seat of Earl Bathurſt. 


WHERE the preſent manſion-houle ſtands, 
vas a large one formerly built by lord Danby, about 
two centuries ago, in the improved ſtile of that age, 
which,” together with a ſmall eſtate, was purchaſed in 
the year 1695, by Sir Peter Bathurſt, great grand- 
father to the preſent earl. In addition to this, Allen 
firſt lord Bathurſt, ſoon after the death of his father 
Sir Peter, purchaled a;very large eſtate, contiguous 
to his own, of Sir Robert Atkyns, and taking down 
the old houſe, of which we have been ſpeaking, built 
the preſent manſion upon the ſite of it. 
The eaſt front is of free ſtone. It is of conſider- 
_ able extent, and looks towards the weſt end of the 
town, at the ſmall diſtance of about a hundred yards; 
but the view from thence is intercepted by a high wall 
lined with trees and evergreens. The approach is by 
a flight of ſteps from the ſide of a gravel walk extendgy 
ing at a proper diſtance for the whole length of the 
houſe, which has a lawn before it. The weſt front 
next the park is ſtuccoed. It has been conſiderably 
| lengthened and improved ſince the firſt building, by 
pF the addition of two wings and a portico. Views of 
| both fronts are exhibited in the annexed plate, 
for which we are obliged to the late earl Bathurſt. 
IS But this ſeat is more particularly diſtinguiſhed by its 
| parks, woods, and extenſive plantations, upwards of 
| four 
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four miles in length, from the manſion-houſe. In 
theſe, Allen lord Bathurſt, pretty early in life, and 


in his firſt eſſays, diſcovered a fine taſte, and on that 
account his intimate friend Mr. Pope has juſtly cele- 
brated him in his unrivalled verſe. | 

The entrance to the houſe and park from the town 
is at a lodge on the north ſide, by a ſpacious gravel 
walk, between rows of ſtately elms. At a ſmall di- 
tance from this entrance, to the left, is an oblique 
proſpett of the weſt front of the manſion, with a fine 
{weep of lawn before it, and a grove of loſty trees 
on either fide. Turning to. the right from the fame 


ſpot, the walk divides; one branch leading to the ter- 
race, the other running by the fide of it, in a ſerpen- 
tine direction above a mile in length, finely arched 


over and ſhaded by a thick plantation of firs, beech, 


and other woods, through which it paſſes. At ſuitable 


diſtances it communicates with the terrace, where are 


ſeveral buildings and benches, for the convenience of 


ſhelter and reſt. About the mid-way in length, the 
ſerpentine walk is interrupted at a building called the 


Hexagon, to which you aſcend by a flight of half a 


dozen ſteps, It faces a viſta, which croſſes the park 
at right angles with the terrace, and terminates with 
another little ſtructure called the Horje-temple. At the 
end of the ſerpentine walk is a ſmall building called 
Pope's Seat, perhaps becauſe that great genius fre- 
quently retired thither when he viſited his noble friend 
at Cirenceſter. There is a lawn before it, where eight 


viſtas concentre, and direct to proſpeRs of neighbour- 
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ing churches, and other agreeable objects. One of 
thoſe objects is a fine lofty column in the midſt of the 
deer-park, ſupporting a coloſſal ſtatue of queen Anne. 
This column is near a mile diſtant from the houſe, 
about three hundred yards behind which ſtands the 
beautiful tower of the pariſh church of Cirenceſter, 
ſo directly in the centre of it, with their fronts parallel 
to each other, that an obſerver at the pillar might be 
eaſily induced to believe the tower to be a part of his 
lordſhip's houſe, were it not of a different colour. 

The terrace 1s ſheltered on the north by flowering 
ſhrubs and ever-greens, completely covering for their 
height the thick plantation, thro' whoſe ſhady arcades 
and bowers the ſerpentine walk meanders. It is fe- 
parated from the Deer-park, to the ſouthward, by a 
low cut hedge and foſſe, over which it commands a 
diſtant proſpett of the north of Wiltſhire; and it ter- 
minates at a handſome building called the 1 
about a mile from the manſion-houſe. 

About the middle of the terrace is a little edifice 
called the Venetian-houſe, and not far from it, a pair 
of gates, for a communication between the Deer and 
Lodge-parks. At theſe gates there is a proſpett of a 
large piece of water, a little to the right of the houſe, 
which looks like part of a conſiderable river; but 'tis 
only a pleaſing deception, for nature, as to that ele- 
ment, hath dealt her favours to this place with ſo 
{paring a hand, that there is not perhaps a perennial 
ſpring to be found within it. This agreeable decep- 
tion 1s produced by planting clumps of trees to con- 

ceal 
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ceal the extremities of the lake, and it is one of the 
numberleſs inſtances of that judgment and taſte every 
| where to be ſeen in theſe plantations, all laid out and 
perfected nearly as we now ſee them, in the life-time 
of the late Allen earl Bathurſt. The eye is nowhere 
offended with the appearance of naked walls, nor can 
it judge of the extent of the park, as the country on 
one fide is taken into view over foſſes and boundaries, 
very artfully concealed. 

Mr. Pope had his eye upon this ſeat, when he babe 
the noble proprietor that fine compliment in the fol- 
lowing ſtanza : | 


„Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the ſoil? 


„% Who plants like Bathurſt, and who builds like 
Boyle?” 


| Windſor, Richmond, and Stow, have been cele- 
brated by their reſpeclive bards; and his lordſhip's 
ſeat is the ſubject of a ſhort deſcriptive poem, by the 
late Mr. Edward Stephens *, not deſtitute of ſenti- 
ment and merit. Annexed, are two views of the 


manſ.on-houſe, and a plan of the home-park. 
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* In a voluminous work publiſhing in numbers, there is 


alſo a proſe deſcription of this ſeat, remarkable for its inaccu- 


racies in terms as well as fads, 
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 Anjonanc to T6 = ry weſtward, 
the Lodge-park, to which the entrance is at a is | 
pair of gates near the Round Tower; and about a 
mile further weſtward are Oakley Woods. _ Theſe 
woods merit our particular notice. Near the middle 
of them, on a rifing ground, is the point from which, 
like ſo many radn, ten cuts or ridings iſſue. The 
largeſt of them is about fifty yards wide, and the view 
from it is terminated by the loſty tower of Cirenceſter 
_ church, at the diſtance of three or four miles. Others 
of them are directed to various diſtant objects, and | 
produce a very agreeable. effect. 

Concealed as it were in the wood, ſtands Alfred's- 
hall, a building that has the appearance of great an- 
tiquity, with a bowling-green, and many beautiful 
lawns and ates walks Oe” it. 


In the ſummer ſeaſon ſomething more than twenty 
years ago, a few of the townſmen who were lovers of 
muſic, and of themſelves made a reſpettable little 
band, met on this delightful ſpot, by the permiſſion 
of Allen lord Bathurſt, to play a few pieces of muſic 
for their own entertainment. Their refreſhments 
were ſpread beneath the delightful ſhade which this 
little paradiſe affords. And it was a day of ſo much 
. and enjoyment, that they reſolved to repeat 
their 
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their viſit every year. In two or three years this little 


meeting began to be known and talked of by the 
name of the Woopnousz Cox cERT, tho' as yet it 
continued to be ſelect and private; but it was a Fete 
too delicious to continue ſo. Strangers requeſted to. 
have tickets of admittance, and they could not be re- 
fuſed. It was indeed a compliment to the performers; 
and beſides, in pleaſures of this ſort, the individual's 
ſhare is augmented by encreaſing the number of par- 
takers. And thus in five or ſix years the Woodhouſe 
Concert was a high day with the nobility and gentry 
in this part of the country. A cold collation was 
provided, and every thing conducted with great pro- 
pricty. All was harmony, every body pleaſed, and 
*cach ſuccceding year out-rivalled the former. The 
band was gradually improved, and at length aug- 
mented with ſome of the beſt performers from Bath 
and Oxford, and by ſuch aſſiſtance, it was expected 


to increaſe the celebrity of the meeting, and to enſure 


its duration: But the very means by which the 


managers expected to promote it, had the contrary 
effect. The contributions of the company were very 
conſiderable, but unequal to the demands and exceſſes 
of thole hired performers. Therefore, equally un- 
willing to be impoſed on, as to fit down at a loſs, the 
conduttors of this moſt agreeable entertainment ſuf- 
fered ut to drop abruptly about a dozen years ago. 

Upon this occaſion, we acknowledge ourſelves to 
be of Dryden's opinion, who thought the merits of 
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fidlers and ſingers much over rated, as appears by 
the following lines: | 


Er 
Now look into the muſic-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence are taught, 
But eloquence not valued at a groat. 


Were Dryden now living, with how much more 
reaſon might he complain, when ſuch vaſt ſums of 
money, ſurpaſſing any thing of the kind in his days, 
are beſtowed on muſical performers, many of them 
foreigners too, and at a time when the exigencies of 
the ſtate are provided for with difficulty. We our- 
ſelves have been highly entertained with mufic, but - 
few, we think, have been benefited by it; perhaps, 
in a moral ſenſe, none at all. We have beſtowed a 
few thoughts on the ſubject, and the reſult in ſhort, 
is this; that muſic faſcinates the ear, and exerciſes an 
imperious {way over the paſſions. It propels and pre- 
cipitates the will without convincing the judgment. 
It is of an intoxicating nature, and has no reſtraining 
powers: Hence the dangers to which its votaries are 
ever expoſed, when purſued with avidity as it now is; 
and even 1ts greateſt advocates muſt allow, that it is 
at leaſt a very heavy tax on their time and finances. 
But to return : 

The concert was performed in Alfred's-hall, on 
which we ſhall now make a few obſervations, 

On the inſide, over the door oppoſite to the ſouth 
entrance, 1s the following inſcription in the Saxon 
character and language. 


Dip 
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Dir i þ ppyþe Þ Elppev cynning j xySpun 
cynning J eallep angelcynney pican. I ealreo 
Seod þe on eaprcenzlum be oh ealle zecpden 
habbaþ q mid aþum qepæpercnod pop hi pelpe 
7] pon heona ⁊inqᷓnan. ze pon zebonene xe pon 
ungebonene Se zodep milcre pecee obhe une; 

gert ymb une landemæga up on remepe 
Sonne up on liqan I andlang lzan ob hie 
æpylm Sonne on qenihre co bedanpopda Son 
up on upan oh perlinzarener ; 


Over the ſouth door is the following Latin tranſlation ; 

FOEDUS quod Alfredus & Gythrunus reges, omnes 
Angli ſapientes, & quicung: Angliam incolebant orienta- 
lem, ferierunt; & non ſolum de ſeipſis, verum etiam de 


natis ſuis, ac nondum in lucem edilis, quotquot miſericor- 


die diving aut regiæ velint eſſe participes jurejurando 
fanxerunt. 

Primo ditionis nostræ fines ad Thameſin evehuntur, 
inde ad Leam uſq; ad fontem ejus ; tum refla ad Bed- 
fordiam, ac denig: per Uſam ad viam Vetelingianam. 


There is a ruin behind this building, with a ſtone 
over the chimney-piece, on which, in antient charac- 
ters relieved, is this inſcription : 
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The name, the inſcription, and the writing over 
the doors, of the convention between the good king 
and his pagan enemies, were probably all ſuggeſted 
py the ſimilarity of Achelie, the antient name of this 
place, to Zeglea *, where king Alfred reſted with his 
army the night before he attacked the Daniſh camp 
at Ethandun, and at length forced Godrum to make 
ſuch convention. | 
The topographer would have been remiſs and in- 
excuſable in paſſing by ſo curious a place without 
notice ; but the hiſtorian would be equally culpable 
who ſhould not inform the reader, that this building 
is an excellent imitation of antient ruins. We ſhall 
| cloſe our account of it with a well-known ſtory. A 
traveller on his viſit to this place, being attended by 
an old woman who reſided here for many years, 
having expreſſed a degree of pleaſure and ſurprize at 
the great antiquity of this ſecluded building; O dear, 
Sir, replied the poor woman, my Lord intends to 
build another houſe ſhortly, two hundred. years older. 

The truffle is a vegetable production, found in con- 
ſiderable abundance in Oakley woods; and perhaps 


Pe CO 


* Diluculo ſequenti illuceſcente, rex inde caſtra com- 
movens, venit ad locum qui dicitur Zcg/ea, et ibi una nocte 
caſtrametatus eſt. Inde, ſequenti mane illuceſcente, vexilla 
commovens, ad locum qui dicitur Ethandun venit ; et contra 
univerſum paganorum exercitum, cum denſa teſtitudine, atro- 
eiter belligerans, animoſeque diu perſiſtens, divino nutu tan- 

dem victoria potitus, &, Aſſerius de Rebus Ggſtis Aifrear. 
Editio T. Wiſe, p. 24. 
there 
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there may be other curious plants to attract the notice 
of the botaniſt, but we are not prepared to give a 
catalogue of them. 


Annexcd is a plan of Oakley woods, and two views 
of Alfred's-hall. 


Of the Streets, Buildings, Oc. 


The town conſiſts of eleven ſtreets beſides 
lanes, as appears by the plan annexed, and they are 
as follow : | 


1. Dyer-street, but more antiently Chepyng-street, 
and Chipping-sreet, lo called becauſe the market was 


held in it, is that by which you enter the town from 


London and Oxford. From the round tone near 
the, bottom of it, to the other extremity, at the crol- 
ling of the four principal ſtreets, it meaſures 549 yards. 
2. Cricklgde-street, This is fo called becauſe it 
leads to the antient town whole name it bears. A 
branch of the river Churn formerly ran down this 
itreet to Watermore. From a ſtone which was the 
pedeltal of a croſs, and ſtands where the roads inter- 
{ett at the bottom of the ſtreet, to the other extremity, 

it meaſures 360 yards, | 
3. Castle-street, antiently Battle-sreet, ſo called 
from its pointing to the antient caſtle. It is that which 
leads to Tetbury, Briſtol and Bath; and from the 
S 2 croſſing 
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croſſing of the road at the bottom of it, where ſtood 
another crols, to the other extremity in the middle of 
the town, 1s 274 yards. 

4. Goſditch-street, corrupted from Fofſe-dyche-street, 
ſo called, becaule it led to the Fols-road for Glou- 
ceſter, and becauſe it was alſo a deep ditch and waters 
way along which the river Churn antiently ran, in its 
paſſage through the town, but long ſince filled up. 
That a branch of the Churn ran along this ſtreet by 
the Ram-inn, 1s not only probable, from what Leland 
ſays of it; [ Be lykehood, ſays he, yn limes past cults 

were made that partes of Churne S$treame might cum 
thorow the cilte, and jo to returne to their great bottom. 
Itin. v. 5.] but appears to be a fact, from the teſti- 
mony.of a deed dated 141g, in which the late Rev. 
Mr. Collinſon found this expreſſion, Nova crux juxta 
flumen, the new croſs cloſe by the river; which croſs 
we have already ſhown ſtood nearly oppoſite to the 
eaſt front of the Ram-inn. And we ourſelves re- 
member that when the vault was dug under the ſtreet 
' oppoſite Mr. Gregory's houſe, ſtones ſet up edgeways, 
like thoſe commonly placed in . water-courſes for 
people in croſſing to ſtep on, were found about fix or 
ſeven feet below the level of the ſtreet, and the earth 
at that depth was uncommonly moiſt. The courſe of 
this branch of the river muſt therefore have been for- 
merly along this ſtreet and down Cricklade-ſtreet, 
and ſo on to join another branch at Watermore, 
From the end of this ſtreet, at the corner of Mr. Gre- 
gory's houſe, to the firſt bridge at the abbey-mill dam, 
is 180 yards, | 5. Dollar- 
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5. Dotlar-street was called in antient deeds Le Foſſe, 
becauſe it was a continuation of the laſt- mentioned 
ſtreet. It commences at the bridge where that ends, 
and extends to the ſecond bridge towards Glouceſter, 
and 1s 190 yards long. | 
6. Saint Lawrence-street, otherwiſe Gloucester-stxcet. 
It was ſo called becauſe the church of St. Lawrence 
ſtood in it, and becauſe it leads to Glouceſter. This 
ſtreet, from the ſecond bridge, where Dollar-sireet 
ends, is 427 yards long. A part of the river Churn 
ran along it for the whole length, and for a part of 
the way, in a channel of four or five feet below the 
foot-path on each fide of it, and the water was diſ- 
charged into another branch of the river at the ſecond 
bridge; but the current was ſtopped, and the whole 
channel filled up, about twenty years {ance, at the 
expenſe of Mr, Blackwell, who was at that time one 
of the repreſentatives of the borough. This hollow 
way was really a nuiſance to the inhabitants, and a 
diſagreeable entrance for travellers; and without 
doubt was a part of the channel in which the water 
antiently ran thro' the town, as juſt before obſerved. 
7. Cecily-street, or Cecihy- hill, called allo Inchstropp- 
S{reet in a court-roll 16 R. 2. and in another 7 H. 6. 
It took its name from the church of St. Cecilia which 
antiently ſtood in it, where, according to William of 
_ Worceſter, king Arthur was crowned; but the church 
has been long ſince taken down. The length of this 
ſtreet is 190 yards, 


8. Black- 
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8. Black-jack-street, now ſo called, we apprebend 
to be the ſame with SY. John's-street as mentioned in 
a deed of 1509. This commences at the bottom of 
Cecily-street, and leads towards the pariſh, church of 
St. John, till it falls in with Goſditch-street, and is 3oo 
yards 1n length. 

9. Silver-street, making a communication between 
Black-jack-street and Caslle-street, is 75 yards long. 

10. Coxwell-street, was ſo called from the name of 
a perſon of conſiderable family and property who 
lived in it; but it was more antiently called Abbat- 
Street, becaule it led to the abbey. It is 221 yards 
long. 

11. Saint Thomas-street. had its appellation from 
St. Thomas's hoſpital ſtanding in it; and extending 
from Groomſtole-bridge to one end of Dollar-street, 
1s in length 227 yards. 

Beſides theſe ſtreets, there are 

Shoe-lane, ſo called from the ſhoemakers formerly 
ſettling there. 

The Butter-row, and 

The Butcher-row, erroneouſly ſo called. No place 
could be more inconvenient for butchers. It 1s by 
far the narroweſt and moſt confined part of the town, 
whereas the buſineſs of a butcher requires room and 
air. The proper name of it, as we find in the re- 
gilter-book cf St. Mary's chapel, belonging to the 
preient pariſh church, is Bockerewe, that is, the Tay- 


lor s-row. Shakeſpeare, ſpeaking of a perſon in his 
play of Al!'s well that ends well, ſays, He was a bot- 


cher's 
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cher's prentice in Paris, from whence he was whipt 
for getting the ſheriff's tool with child. Even at this 
time taylors are called botchers in deriſion. 

Sheep-street-lane, on the ſouth- weſt ſide of the town. 
A part of this name ſeems redundant. 

Spitas-gate-lane, or corruptly, e lane, on 
the north ſide of it. 

Law-ditch-lane, on the weſt fide. And in the be- 
ſore- mentioned regiſter-book mention is made of 
News-street, Sloter-slrcet, and Raton-row ; but where 
they were ſituated is to us uncertain. 


Like moſt old towns, ſome of the ſtreets are nar- 
Tow. Ihe buildings are chiefly of ſtone, and a great 
number of houſes are very reſpectable, but they ſtand 
too diſperſedly to attach the traveller's notice. Were 
they arranged together, they would form a handſome 
aſſemblage of buildings which few country towns could 
equal. But there are alſo ſome mean houſes in moſt 
of the ſtreets, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe which our 
well-diipoſed anceſtors left in truſt for charitable uſes. 
Theſe are moſtly leafed out on lives, with uncertain 
fines at renewal, which accounts for their retaining 
their antient form, and disfigure the town, as in 
general the tenants attempt no improvements beyond 
abſolute convenience. And indeed what prudent 
man will build at great expenſe, on a tenure fo un- 

ertain, where the terms of renewal are at the wiil of 
the leſſor? We wiſh the truſtees to apply to parlia- 
ment for a power to ſell the fee of all houles in mort- 

main, 
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main, -and to lay out the produce on lands, or 
government ſecurities; the town would then be im- 
proved, and the charities benefited. 


Great Roads, Stage Coaches, Sc. 


SEVEN great turnpike-roads diverge from the 
town, which makes it a great thorough- fare. Two 
of them are directed ealtward, of which one leads 
thre' Burford and Oxford to London; but the other, 
which 1s the moſt frequented, leads to the metropolis, 
through Lechlade, Farringdon, and Abingdon. A 
third leads ſouthward to a part of Berkſhire, North- 
Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire. A fourth points weſtward, 
and at about four miles diſtance, branches off to the 
left for Malmeſbury, Chippenham, and Deyizes ; 
whilſt the other, and moſt frequented branch, leads 
thro' Tetbury to Bath and Briſtol, and ſo onwards to | 
the weſtern counties. A fifth is directed north-weſt- 
ward to Minchin- Hampton, Stroud, and the great 
Glouceſterſhire clothing country. A fixth leads more 
northward to Glouceſter, Monmouthſhire; and Here- 
fordſhire; but at the diſtance of ten miles, it branches 
to the right for Cheltenham, Tewkeſbury, Worceſter, 
and Birmingham. And the ſeventh leads directly 
north to Stow-on-the-Wold, and ſo on to Warwick- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c. See the annexed map of 
Glouceſterſhire, 


Upon 
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Upon theſe roads ſeveral carriages keeping their 
regular ſtages, open a commodious intercourſe be- 
tween this town and many great manufatturing places, 
which is a great convenience to the inhabitants; and 
ſo many roads centering here neceſſarily occaſions a 
great deal of travelling, ſo that next to Glouceſter it 
maintains the firſt rank among the market-towns in 
the county. 


The vaſt labour and expenſe which the Romans 
beſtowed upon their roads, evince, that they thought 
good roads eſſentially connected with the welfare of 
a country. But notwithſtanding the example which 
they left behind them, it is probable that the public 
roads fell into neglect ſoon after they withdrew from 
Britain; for little is the intereſt of a country attended 
to, during a ſtate of warfare and internal commotion, 
ſuch as this was involyed in, immediately upon that 
event. The wretched inhabitants were plundered 
and murdered, at different times, by pretended friends 
as well as enemies; by Saxons, Danes, and Normans; 
and the miſeries of civil diſſentions and religious 
bigotry have ever ſince been entailed on us, till within 
a few ages paſt, when we began to emerge from dark- 
neſs, and to attend to arts, manufattures, and inter- 
nal improvements: but the public roads ſeem to have 
been taken laſt into conſideration. | 

The firſt effort of Engliſh legiſlation on a ſubjea 
ſo much connected with the proſperity of a people, 
is an att of Edward the Firſt, in 1285, for enlarging 

p | | the 
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the breadth of highways from one market-town to 
another, which was however intended rather to pre- 
vent robbery, than otberwiſe to facilitate travelling. 
And afterward the roads of particular diſtricts were 
amended by ſeveral laws in the reign of king Henry 
the Eighth. The firſt general law which obliged 
every pariſh, by four days labour of its inhabitants, 
to repair its own roads, paſſed in the 2d and gd years 
of the reign of Philip and Mary, where it is recited 
that the highways were noiſome and tedious to travel 
in, and dangerous to paſſengers and carriages. And 
it is certain that even within memory it was three 
good days journey for a horſe or coach from this town 
to London. 3 

Our pleaſures are chiefly derived from preſent en- 
Joyments and future proſpeAs; but it is no leſs agree- 


able than uſeful to take a retroſpective view of things, 


and to mark the various ſteps to gradual improve- 


ment in their progreſs to perfettion. 


About a century ago turnpikes were erected, thinly 
erected, in various parts of the kingdom; but to whoſe 


good ſenſe we are indebted for the thought, we have 


never been informed. It met, however, at firſt, with 
the common fate of moſt endeavours at improvement. 


The turnpike-ſcheme was exploded with the odious 


term of innovation; and who does not know how 
powerfully the minds of unthinking people are in- 
fluenced by ambiguous words, ill underſtood, or not 
at all underſtood, which deſigning perſons make uſe 


of, to atlach the giddy multitude to their deſigns ? 
| | Some 
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Some of the firſt erected gates were forcibly levelled, 
by. mobs of colliers, labourers, and people of various 
deſcriptions, for which a few met their fate , at the 
gallows. | 

The great London road from this town to St. John's 
Bridge, a ſtretch of about fourteen miles, was often 
impaſſible. But an att of parliament was obtained 
in the 13th year of George the Firſt, for ereQing 
turnpikes on that diſtrict, by which means travelling 
became more pratticable. And the road gradually 
tho' ſlowly improving, an enterpriſing perſon, with 
Ipirited exertions, ſet up a ſtage-coach to ply from this 
town to the metropolis, in two days. It was certainly 
a very convenient and uleful inſtitution, and ſeems 
to have been much encouraged ; for not long after- 
ward, the coach performed this journey in one day, 
and from its great expedition it became very famous, 
and was ſaid to fly, and ſo obtained the name of the 
Cirencester Flying Coach. If it be conſidered that 
coaches in thoſe days were clumſy machines, and 
drawn by a ſpecies of cart-horſes, this will indeed ap- 
pear tobe a great performance. The carriage was above 
twenty hours upon the road, but this expedition was 
thought impratticable during the winter half year, 
during which it was two days upon the road, and then 
it was ſaid not to fly. And this was the ſtate of things 
till about thirty years ſince. | | 

There are now ſeveral regular coaches paſſing 
through the town to and from London on the one 
hand; and to and from Briſtol, Bath, Tetbury and 
Stroud, on the other, T 2 The 
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The firſt we ſhall mention keeps its courſe alike 
throughout the year, and ſets out at Six o'clock on 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday evenings, from the 
Bell Savage Inn, Ludgate-Hill, London, and arrives 
here at Ten the mornings following; and after a ſhort 
ſtay to refreſh, proceeds for Stroud, where it arrives 
at One. Returning from thence at Three, on Tuel- 
days, Thurſdays and Sundays, after a ſhort ſtay here 
to change horſes and refreſh, it ſets off at Six, and 
arrives in London about Ten the following mornings. 
This is called the Stroud Coach. 

Another coach ſets out from the ſame London-inn, 
in the winter ſeaſon only, on Monday and Wedneſ- 
day evenings, at Six; and the mornings following 
arrives here at Ten, and at Tetbury at Twelve. From 
Tetbury it returns thro' Cirenceſter the ſame days, 
and ſets out hence at Six in the evening for London. 

Both theſe, it may be obſerved, are evening 
coaches, travelling all night. But in the ſummer 
ſeaſon there is a morning coach, which many prefer. 
It fets out from the ſame London-inn, on Monday, 
Wedneſday and Friday mornings, at Four; arrives 
here at Six in the evening; and after a ſhort ſtay, 
proceeds for, and reaches Tetbury, at Eight. From 
thence it returns on Tueſday, Thurſday and Satur- 
day mornings, at Four; and paſſes thro' Cirenceſter, 
a little before Six, in its way to London, where it 
arrives about Eight the ſame evening. The preſent 
fare, in each, from Cirenceſter to London, is 255. 


Beſide 
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\ Beſide theſe, a mail coach from London, through 
Oxford, to Bath and Briſtol, arrives here every day 
at Ten in the morning; and is here again upon its 
return to Oxford and London between Three and 
Four in the Afternoon. 

It has been obſerved that in the ſummer the old 
Flying Coach was upwards of twenty hours upon the 
road from hence to London ; but it appears by this 
account, that the preſent coaches perform the fame 
journey, with a very ſmall variation thro' the year, 
in ſixteen. This difference ariſes from the improve- 
ment of roads, and from driving lighter and more 
active cattle; but we mention this circumſtance as 
nothing extraordinary, for we believe that ſome others 
make greater expedition. Nor would we be under- 
ſtood to approve of the great celerity with which ſome 
carriages travel; for tho' reaſonable {peed 1s com- 
mendable, yet every day preſents exceſſes in that 
way, ſufficient to excite our indignation at the ſuffer- 
ings of that NOBLE AND GENEROUS ANIMAL THE 
HongsE. If we have his ſervices, he is entitled to 
our humanity and care. But alas! he experiences a 
cruel lot in the hands of modiſh and unthinking travel- 
lers. Is it to distinguish themſelves that this poor ani- 
mal 1s put to the utmoſt diſtreſs, without the ſmalleſt 
occaſion ? In this, we truſt they will not be envied, 
and we hope not imitated. Who does not feel for | 
that generous animal, driven by the whip to exertions 
which nature is unable to bear! Who does not ſhud- 


der at the mere relation of his limbs dropping off at 
the 
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the joints, from exceflive labour! And who can bear 
to behold his ſufferings, panting, and at length ex- 
piring, upon the road with fatigue Such things we 
have all heard of, many have ſeen, and too many alas! 
have been acceſſary to. How ſhall we account for 
this conduct on rational principles? Surely it is not, 
that in proportion as men riſe in the ranks of life, 
they fink in the ſcale of humanity. Nor will we ven- 
ture to ſay that this kind of oftentation is a part of 
that ſyſtem of ſhow and externals, by which alone 
ſome people are able to attract public notice. —Cruel, 
ungrateful man! know that diſtinction thus acquired 
is highly diſreputable ; that every ſpecies of cruelty 
to animals is totally incompatible with a generous 
mind; and that no perſon of ſenſibility can behold it 
with indifference. Should any think that we have 
unneceſſarily enlarged on this diſagreeable ſubject, 
which however fell naturally in our way, they wall 
candidly conſider, that the ſtrictures are general, and 
point at no individual. Our intentions are perfectly 
pure, and if the ſentiments are juſt, there needs no 
apology to plead for the innocent, the injured, and 
oppreſt. 
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CHAP. II. 


Markets and Fairs, Trade, Gc. 


HERE are two markets in the week, one on 
Monday, the other on Friday. In ſome old deeds 
we read of the cheeſe-market, graſs-market, meal - 
market, and wool- market. Where the two former 
were held is uncertain. The meal-market was kept 
in that open ſpace a little on the north ſide of the 
church; which however has ceaſed long ſince to be 
appropriated to that particular purpoſe. The wool- 
market was held at the Boothall, where were large 
rooms to ſtow the wool, of which within memory, 
vaſt quantities out of Buckinghamſhire, Berkſhire, 
Northamptonſhire and Oxfordſhire, were brought 
weekly; and the principal ſtreet was ſo thronged with 
wool-waggons about forty years ago, that it was dif- 
ficult for other carriages to pals. The market for 
wool was on Friday ; but the wool-dealers travelling 
the country, and buying that commodity at the farm- 
houſes, ſoon reduced the market for it to a mere nul- 
lity, and there has been none ſold here for many 
years. But this day's market is ſtill held for other 
commodities, ſuch as poultry, eggs, butter, -and but- 


cher's-meat. | 
| Monday's 
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Monday's market is general for all commodities ; 
and the ſituation of the town makes it very much fre- 
quented ; for to the eaſtward and north-eaſtward are 
great corn countries, and weſtward is a large and 
populous diſtri& full of clothing manufacturers, where 
very little corn grows, and great quantities are con- 
ſumed. It is this midway ſituation, between ſellers 
and buyers, which makes it particularly convenient 
to both, and in a great meaſure compenſates for the 
want of a navigable river; ſo that this corn- market 
is thought to equal, at leaſt, and by ſome to exceed, 
that of Glouceſter, notwithſtanding its advantage from 
the navigation of the Severn. It may be added, that 
the city of Briſtol frequently avails herſelf of this mar- 
ket, particularly for barley. The cuſtomary meaſure 
here, upon an average, 1s nine gallons and a pint to 
the buſhel; and the load of wheat is underſtood to be 
forty buſhels, or ten ſacks. 

Not even in the London markets have we ſeen 
better beef, mutton, pork, and veal ; but with fiſh 
the town is ſerved with a ſparing hand. A few trout, 
Jack, eel, and ſmall fiſh, are brought hither from the 
Thames and the neighbouring little rivers, very ex- 
cellent indeed, but at eightpence and tenpence a 
pound; ſalmon at various prices. In the height of 


the ſeaſon, it is commonly ſupplied with that excel- 


lent fiſh from the Severn, at ſixpence and ſevenpence 


a pound. But we had almoſt forgot to mention, that 
the city of Bath, in return for the beſt butter and 


poultry of this market, which ſhe obtains by means 
of 
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of higlers and foreſtallers, condeſcends, by the ſame 
hands, to ſpare the town a few ſuperfluous ſoals, lob- 
ſters, and crabs, perhaps a little before they get of. 
fenſive. Barrel oiſters come from London; large 
lean oiſters from Briſtol and Pill; and we have heard, 
at leaſt in the ſtreets, of freſh mackerel, from we 
know not where. 

Before we quit this ſubject, it may not be improper 
to obſerve, that we have ſomething to blame, as well 
as ſomething to commend. Of the vaſt quantities of 
grain of all ſorts fold here every week, not a ſack is 
pitched in the market. The farmer, in his pocket, 
brings about half a pint in a purſe for a ſample, by 
which, if he like the market-price, he ſells the load 
or quantity; if not, he has only to carry back the 
ſample as he brought it. And thus the expenſes of 
porterage and houſage are avoided, _ 

Tho' this topic has not been unfrequently diſcuſſed, 
yet, as we conceive very curſorily, and now falling 
in our way, as incidental to the market, we preſume 
to offer a few conſiderations on it. 

Whether the practice of ſelling corn in a market 
by ſample be lawful, is not our preſent purpoſe to en- 
quire. We ſhall content ourſelves with enumerating 
ſome of the principal effects of it. The practice may 
in ſome meaſure be neceſſary in London, tho' cer- 
tainly not in the country; and we are of opinion that 
it has been very injurious to the public. Within 
memory, all corn was brought in bulk, and pitched 
in this market, where private families purchaſed im- 

U mediately 
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mediately of the farmer. But ſelling by ſample de- 
prives them of that opportunity. The farmer ſells 
no ſmall quantities, and thus private families are 
thrown into the hands of the mealman and baker, 
who are middle men between the grower and con— 
ſumer. It has been aſſerted, that theſe middle men 
can ſell flour and bread, with a due profit from each, 
as cheap or cheaper than families make them from 
corn. Of this we have our doubts; but for the preſent 
we will only aſk, Whether they really do ſo? To 
this queſtion we anſwer poſitively, No; ſubjoining 
_ our reaſons. 
The ſame bread, as to quality and quantity, which 
the Cirenceſter baker ſells to his poor neighbours for 
a ſhilling, ready money, he ſends to the diſtance of 
ten or a dozen miles from home, burthened with the 
expenſes of a horſe, a ſervant, and turnpikes, and 
there ſells it upon credit for elevenpence. And taking 
intereſt of money and riſk into the account, the dit- 
ference between ready money and credit, in favour, 
| however, of the latter, (can you believe it reader?) 
is about twenty per cent. Now, to ſay nothing of his 
wholeſale cuſtomer, from whom he muſt be ſuppoſed 
to derive ſome profit, we believe nobody will con- 
tend, that the baker's ſuperior {kill can enable him to 
ſell bread as cheap as private families might make it 
from corn. Another inconvenience is, that if an in- 
duſtrious family ſhould be diſpoſed to eat a browner 
bread, full as nutritive and reliſhable, and conſider- 


ably cheaper, they are thus deprived of the means. 
But 
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But laſtly, there is ſomething in the prathice of ſample 


marketing which gives the ſeller an advantage over 


the buyer: The latter, unable to eſtimate the num- 
ber of ſamples in the ſellers pockets, tho' he might 
judge of the quantity if pitched in the bulk, 1s thus 
deprived of the beneſit reſulting from the appearance 
of a full market. And this advantage, againſt the 
public, we conceive to be impolitic as well as unjuſt. 


This advantage was never more apparent than in 


the markets of the three or four laſt months preceding 
the harveſt of 1795. The buyers were neceſſitated 
to hunt for ſamples of wheat and flour, and to ſolicit 
the price as a favour; whilſt the ſellers availed them- 
ſelves of the numbers and neceſſities of their cul- 
tomers. But the farmers, the mealmen and jobbers, 
in this trying time, were themſelves under no ſmall 
difficulty. It was not caſy for them to determine 
whether their inordinate deſires might be beſt gratified 
by making ſure, at the preſent moment, of a price 
by much too hagh, as their own phraſe was; or whether 
hunger and neceſſity might not impel the people to 
give a more exorbitant one. To effect the latter 
purpole, they had only for a ſhort ſpace to keep the 
corn at home. Such reſervation, indeed, might ex- 
pole them to tumultuous outrage, but many hazarded 
the experiment; and againſt two well-known adages, 
have found, that neceſſity has been regulated by law; 
and that it is not invariably true, that Hunger breaks 
thro stone-walls: for notwithſtanding many conſider- 
able well-timed donations to the poor about the cloſe 
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of the winter, the want of employment ſoon left them 
pennyleſs, and very ſeverely preſſed with hunger; 
whilſt every neceſſary of life was ſo rapidly advancing, 
that in a ſhort time wheat ſold in this market for a 
guinea a buſhel: and yet we have heard of only one 
inſtance of any farmer or mealman, or even jobber, 
in Glouceſterſhire, having had a handful of property 
either taken away or deſtroyed. And all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
during this extreme dearth, the poor in general have 
| behaved peaceably and orderly throughout the king- 


dom. 
Here it may not be amiſs to ſtate two or three facts 


concerning the produce of the harveſt, and the ſtate 


of the markets in 1795. Of barley, beans, peaſe, 
and oats, it is generally agreed, that more abundant * 
crops have ſcarcely been remembered in one year; 
the wheat crop, was not ſo good as, whilſt growing, 
the public were made to believe, and muſt be rated 
rather under mediocrity; yet, notwithſtanding the 
fineſt harveſt that ever was known, (which fitted the 
grain very ſoon for grinding) and under the influence 
of a general practice of mixing barley, potatoes and 
other ſubſtitutes with wheat, and a prodigious im- 
portation of foreign corn, old wheat ſold, during the 
months of September and October, at 12 and 135. 
and new at 10 and 115. the buſhel, in this market; 
and flour, for a part of that time, at 31. 15s. the ſack, 
containing five buſhels, of 561b, each. 


The 
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The exorbitant price of all other goods may either 
be alleviated or avoided by the uſe of ſubſtitutes, or 
by ſhifting without them for a time. But this was a 
monopoly * of a cruel nature, for what is the ſubſti- 
tute for bread? And what procraſtinating argument 
can avail againſt the loud calls of a hungry belly ? It 
mult be repeatedly recruited at any rate, and at ſhort 


intervals; and it is this neceſſity alone which conſtitutes 


the vaſt difference, ſo much overlooked, between a 
monopoly of corn and that of any other property ; 
It is this which empowers the ſellers, when but few 
of them, to make their own prices. 

Perhaps, as we have hinted in the preceding note, 
the farmers and dealers in corn and flour, have only 
availed themſelves of the times, as other tradeſmen 
have ſometimes done, without infringing the exiſting 
laws. But the reader already perceives the diſparity 
between the power of the farmer to advance the price 


— 


— EE 


* Dr. Adam Smith contends, that of all commodities corn 
is the leaſt liable to be engroſſed and monopolized, as it lies 
in a great number of hands, who can never be collected into 
one place, to enter into any general combination. This we 

readily allow, but abundant experience proves, that a natural 
diſpoſition in all mankind, and not more ſtrongly implanted 
in the growers of corn than others, to advance their property, 
when aided by a ſcanty ſtock, will always advance grain to an 
exorbitant and diſproportionate price. And without any ac- 
tual agreement, the ſame ill conſequences will reſult from ſuch 
circumſtances, and the public neceſũty, as from the ſtricteſt 
and moſt oppreſſive combination, 


of 


3 
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of wheat, in times of ſcarcity, and that of any tradeſ- 
man in poſſeſſion of a monoplized commodity. The 
caſes are vaſtly diſſimilar. He who wants a new coat 
when cloth is extravagantly dear, may ſhift longer 
without one; but no perſon in a time of dearth, can 
faſt for two or three weeks together. A monopoly 
of corn differs, therefore, from that of all other things. 
And the difference lies in the neceſſity from hunger, 
which obliges every body to buy to eat, be the price 
of corn what it may. | 

Thus the poor inhabitants of this kingdom, in com- 
mon with thoſe of others, have experienced (we thank 
God, for a ſhort time only) the pinching hand of hun- 
ger; but there may come a time, when thoſe whoſe 
care extends over the whole community, may take 
due meaſures to reſtrain the exorbitant price of corn *. 
They may think it incompatible with the general good, 
to leave one ſet of men any longer poſſeſſed of the 
power, who have been found not to want the will, to 
ſatiate their exorbitant paſſion for gain at the expenſe 
of their benefattors; at the expenſe of that public, 
who, to encourage huſbandry, and thoſe engaged in 


In the houſe of commons, Dec. 11, 1795, Lord Sheffield 
in one part of his ſpeech, is ſaid to have delivercd himſelf 
thus: It will be fortunate if the preſent ſcarcity ſhould turn 
< the attention of the legiſlature to ſome great meaſure, which 
may prevent in future a precarious dependance on foreign 
© countries for our ſubſiſtence.” 


it, 
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it, have paid many millions in bounties for the ex- 
portation of grain. Saying this, we mean not in the 
leaſt to reflect on the farmer, as a man. In ſelling 
his property to the beſt advantage, he has probably 
done no more than any other man in the ſame ſitua- 


tion would have done: Vet, ſince human nature is 


more or leſs tinctured with a ſelfiſh principle, it may 
be expedient, in a matter of ſuch general importance, 
by ſome effettual means to reſtrain the exorbitant 
price of grain. | 

The bounty on exportation not only advances the 
price in plentiful years, but prevents the redundancy 
of one year from relieving the ſcarcity of another; 
and of this ſcarcity the growers and dealers have not 
failed to take the utmoſt advantage: whereas the 
equity of the caſe ſeems to require, that as the public, 
by paving thoſe bounties, have ſecured a better price 
to the farmer “ in times of the greateſt plenty; ſo, 
4n return, the latter, in juſtice, ought to be content 
with a reaſonable profit in times of ſcarcity. 


Theſe 


— 


+ The bounty on the exportation of corn was fuſt granted 


by parliament in 1689. And from that time to the end of the 
year 1764, 14,332,435 quarters and 3 buſhels of wheat; 
2,543,099 quarters of barley; 13,053,186 quarters and 1 
buſhel of malt; and 2,288,321 quarters and 7 buſhels of rye, 
have been exported with the bounty, amounting in the whole 
to the ſum of 4.6,658,702 105. 114. 


* Some perſons have ſuppoſed this country to have been 


greatly benefited by the bounty on the exportation of corn ; 
| | and 
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Theſe obſervations were introduced by expoſing 
ſome of the diſadvantages ſuſtained by the public 
from corn not being brought in bulk to the market. 
But that is not the only irregularity to be complained 


of. There ſhould be a time fixed ſor the beginning 
| of 


tat, 


— 


and alledge, perhaps juſtly, that the average price has fallen 
fince the bounties have been eſtabliſhed. But if this may not 
be improperly given in argument, yet it is far from a con- 
vincing proof; for this event muſt have happened notwith- 
ſtanding the bounties, as it has happened in France during 
the ſame period, where there was no bounty. And Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his elaborate Enquiry concerning the Nature and 
Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, from which the ſubſtance 
of this note is extracted, has pretty clearly ſhown, that this 
country is really injured by the bounty. It is a very heavy tax 
on the public two ways, firſt in paying the bounty itſelf, and 
ſecondly in its conſequences, For ſuppoſe the bounty of 55. 
for every quarter of wheat exported ſhould raiſe the price of 
the home conſumption only 6d. the buſhel, one year with 
another; the public will then pay 4s. upon every quarter they 
conſume. And as the well-informed author of the Tracts 
upon the corn-trade makes the home conſumption to be thirty 
one times more than the quantity exported; conſequently, for 
every 5s, paid in bounty, the public pays 67. 45s. advance by 
| reaſon of it. So very heavy a tax upon the firſt neceſſary of 
life muſt either render the poor leſs able to bring up their 
children, and ſo it reſtrains population: or, by occaſioning 
ſome augmentation in their pecuniary wages, and ſhortening 
the ability of others to employ ſo many hands as they might 
otherwiſe do, it reſtrains the induſtry of the country. The 
extraordinary exportation with bounty, by reſtraining popu- 

| lation, 
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of che market, or notice of it given by the ringing 
of a bell. The higler and regrater ought to be re- 
ſtrained. But in this market buyers obſerve neither 
mode nor time. No perſon can complain of the ſmal- 
leſt reſtraint. Butcher buys of butcher, badger of 

badger, 


— 


= 


lation, and checking induſtry, diminiſhes the home conſump- 
tion juſt as much as it extends the foreign market; and tends, 
in the long run, rather to leſſen than to augment the whole 
conſumption of corn: For the real effect of the bounty is not 
ſo much to raiſe the real value of corn, as to degrade the real 
value of filver, and all home-made commodities; fince the 
money price of corn regulates that of labour, of graſs, hay, 
butcher's-meat, land-carriage, and all manufactures, and in 
ſhort of the greater part'of the inland commerce of the country. 
And if, in conſequence of the bounty, the farmer ſhould 
ſel] his corn at 4s. inſtead of 3s. 64. the buſhel, and pay his 
landlord amoney-rent in proportion, yet that 45. will at length 
purchaſe no more home-made goods than 3s. 64. would have 
done before; and the farmer will not be able to cultivate much 
better, nor the landlord to live handſomer for the bounty. It 
puts, indeed, a little more maney into the pockets of both ; 
but it raiſes the price of labour, proviſions, &c. and tho' ſome 
of them may think themſelves the richer, yet the riſe in the 
money-price of all commodities tends to make every body the 
poorer. The riſe of corn, by bounty on exportation, is not 
a riſe in its real value, which no country can advance, being 
always equal to a certain quantity of labour and of commo- 
dities for which it can be exchanged. And when the country 
gentlemen in parliament obtained a bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn, they did not, as they imagined, increaſe the real 
value of that commodity ; but loaded the public with a very 
| X heavy 
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badger, and the purchaſed articles may paſs thro' a 
dozen hands in the ſame day and place with impunity. 
The inhabitants forego their rights, and tho' they are 
guarded and ſecured by good laws, the officers of the 


town give themſelves no trouble to carry them into 


execution. 


Fairs and Mops. 


HERE are three fairs in the year. Phe prin- 
cipal of them is held on Eaſter-tueſday ; the others 
on the 8th of July, and the 8th of November. And 


| there are beſides two ſtatute- markets, commonly cal- 


led mops in this country, held on the Monday pre- 


ceding, and the Monday following, the 1oth of Oc- 
tober; and when that day of the month falls on a 


Monday, it is a mop-day alſo, and then there are 


heavy tax. By lowering the real value of ſilver, the general 
induſtry of the country is in ſome degree diſcouraged, and in- 
ſtead of advancing, it really more or leſs retards, the improve- 
ment of their lands. But further, exportation of corn under 
bounty tends to enable foreigners to eat bread cheaper than 
our own inhabitants, and ſo to underſell us not only in foreign 
markets, but even in our own. And according to this very 
ſenſible author, who, in the ſecond. volume of the before- 
mentioned work, has diſcuſſed this important ſubject at large, 
the many millions which this country has paid in ſuch bounties, 


have really had a very diſadvantageous effect. 


three 
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three that year. Theſe markets are prodigiouſly 
thronged by two claſſes of people. The lower fort 
ſtand in the principal ſtreet to be hired for ſervants, 
with bits of whipcord, wool, cow-hair, or other badge 
in the hat or boſom, to denote themſelves candidates 
for the reſpedtive ſervices of carter, ſhepherd, dairy- 
maid, or in ſome other line of country buſineſs. The 
other claſs are maſters and miſtreſſes, chiefly in the 
farming buſineſs, who come to hire them. 


Races. 


ABOUT forty years ago, a ſubſcription was ſet 
on foot to eſtabliſh an annual race here; and certainly 
few country towns afford better accommodation, and 
but few race-grounds are firmer and more commo- 
dious. But the queſtion upon the general utility of 


races ſeems to be determined in the negative here, 
by the diſcontinuance of the town ſubſcription. For 


a few years there were three days ſport, then they 
dwindled into two, and for the laſt fix or ſeven years, 


they have not been conſtant, but only held here and 
at Tetbury alternately. 


Navigation, Trade and Manufactures. 


N AVIGATION and manufattures are the two 
principal means by which places commonly riſe to 
» 2 eminence. 
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eminence. In a book * printed more than a century 
back, we have read a project which had been formed, 

for joining the Thames with the Severn;; and it ſeems 
to have been diſcuſſed, and kept alive in/the public 
prints, 'till at length, by authority of parliament, in 
the year 1775, a canal for a part of a line between 
thoſe great rivers was begun, and not long afterwards 
compleated, from a place called Framilode, on the 
eaſt bank of the Severn, to Walbridge, near the town' 
of Stroud. And by an act which paſſed in 1783, the 
other part of the line from Walbridge to Lechlade 
was ſet about and finiſhed in 1789, which made a com- 
pleat junction of thoſe two great rivers. This was 
effected by the intervention of the Cirenceſter water, 
by means of which alſo there is a navigable cut of 
about a mile in length from the direct line of the canal 
to a quay on the ſouth fide very near to the town : 
And on this quay the company of proprietors have a 


proper warehouſe and other conveniences ſuitable to 
their undertaking. Whether this may ultimately turn 


out much to the advantage of the town, we are not 
inclined to hazard a conjecture. But the Shropſhire 
and Staffordſhire coals, which conſtitute the great 
bulk of carriage upon this canal, are not as yet 
rendered cheaper to the town than they were when 


brought by land from Glouceſter. Hope however 


kindly whiſpers in the ear, that when the Newport 


— 


* Yarranton's England's Improvement by Sea and Land. 


canal 
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canal is finiſhed, the town and neighbourhood of 
Cirenceſter will, get the Monmouthſhire coals, which 
are ſaid to be as good at leaſt as thoſe of Newcaſtle; 
and that they may be rendered as cheap or cheaper 
than the inferior forts they now uſe. 

Formerly, as old writers ſay, the clothing buſineſs 
flouriſhed here. By a record quoted in Madox's 
Firma Burgi, p. 273, it appears, that ſeveral mer- 
chants (as they are called) of Amiens, of the names 
of Giles Beaupigne, Henry Beaupigne, John de 
Sano Finciano, and Robert his brother, ſettled here 
in the ninth year of king Edward the Second ; but 
we ſuppoſe them to be dealers in wool, rather than 


clothiers, for the year 1331 marks the firſt arrival of | 


walloon manufatturers from abroad, when Edward 
III. wiſely determined to invite foreigners into 
England, to inſtruct his ſubje&s in the uſeful arts. 
And as early as 1337, it was enacted, that no wool 
ſhould be exported; and that no clothes made beyond 
ſea ſhould be imported; that foreign cloth-workers 
might come into the king's dominions, and ſhould 
have franchiſes granted them. Before this time, ſays 


De Wit, when tumults in Flanders obliged manufac- 


turers to take ſhelter in other countries, the Engliſh 
were little more than ſhepherds and wool-ſellers. But 
henceforward manufaQtures became the object of le- 
giſlation; and it is probable that the clothing buſineſs 
was ſettled in this town about that time. At leaſt here 
was a company of weavers who had regulated their 


trade as early as the e of the reign of king 
Henry 


— 
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Henry IV. and ſir William Nottingham, the king's 
attorney- general, founded a hall for them, with four 
habitations for the poorer ſort of that fraternity, by 
the name of St. Thomas's hoſpital, and endowed it 
with a ſmall revenue, as we ſhall ſhow hereafter. And 
king Philip and queen Mary granted them a charter, 
which was recited and confirmed by queen Elizabeth 
in the moving ene, 


V Charter of the Weavers Company. 


 Erizanera by the, grace of God of kn 
* and Ireland queen, defender of the faith, &c. To 
all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. We 
have ſeen the letters patent of our lord and lady Philip and 
Mary, late king and queen of England, ſealed with the great 
| ſeal of England, in theſe words. PHILIP and MARY by 
the grace of God king and queen of England, 'of the Spains, 
France, both the Sicilies, Jeruſalem and Ireland, defenders 
of the faith, &c. To all to whom theſe letters may come, 
health. We have ſeen certain cuſtoms and antient conſtitu- 
tions to the myſtery or occupation of weavers within the town 
of Cirenceſter in the county of Glouceſter, antiently reſpecting 

and belonging, written on parckment in theſe words : 
HEREAFTER followeth the cuſtomes and conſtitutions 
of olde antiquytie oute of tyme and mynde belonginge to the 
crafte and occupation of weavers in the towne of Cyſceter, in 
the county of Glouceſter, FIRST), the cuſtom is, that within 
the ſaid towne of Cyſceter, there ſhall be for ever two of the 
moſt difcreeteſt and wiſeſt men of the myſterie of weavers frelie 
choſen and appoynted amonge themſelves, in place con- 
venyente, to be maſters and wardens of the ſaid occupation ; 
which 
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which ſo being choſen, ſhall contynue and exerciſe that office 
and roome, for one yere only. ALSO the cuſtome is, that 
all the occupation of the crafte of weavers within the ſaid 
towne, upon lawful ſummons and warninge to them geven, 
by the ſaid maiſters or wardens for the tyme beinge, ſhall once 
every yere appeare and aſſemble themſelves together: That 
is to ſay, upon the eve or day of Saint Katheryne, or bothe, 
in ſuch convenyente place within the ſaid towne where the 
ſaid maiſters ſhall appoynte, aſwell to electe and choſe newe 
maiſters or wardens to the ſaid nomber of two for the yere 
folowinge, as to heare the accompte of the old wardens; and 
for all ſuch things, rents, or cuſtumable and ordinarie ſommes 
of money, which they have receyved to the uſe and for mayn- 
tenance of the ſaid occupation there, duringe theire ſaid yere. 
And any man ſo warned, being within the ſaid towne, and 
not appearinge as aforeſaid, to forfitt for his or theire defaulte, 
three ſhillings fourepence. ALSO the cuſtome is, that the 
newe wardens and maiſters, immediatlye after theire election 
in the ſaid place, where they be elected upon the ſaid eve or 
day of Sainte Katheryne as aforeſaid, ſhall yerely likewiſe re- 
ceyve and take the ſaid accomptes of the ſaid olde maiſters or 
wardens, in the hearinge of the ſaid occupation of weavers 
then preſente; and that after the ſaid accompte fyniſhed and 
ended, the ſaid olde maiſters and wardens ſhall then and there 
yelde and delyver up into the hands of the ſaid newe maiſters, 
all and all manner of writinges, evidences, courte rolles, in- 
dentures of prentizes, and other myniments and eſeriptes 
whatſoever, which they have in theire kepinge and cuſtody, 
concernynge the ſaid occupation of weavers. And yf they 
fayle to make the ſaid accompte, and will not accompte in 
manner and forme aforcſaid, nor will delyver up the ſaid 
writinges in manner and forme aforeſaid, that then every of 
them to forfeit for his or theire defaulte, twentie ſhillings. 
ALSO the cuſtome is, that the maiſters or wardens for the 

tyme 
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tyme beinge, ſhall have auctority, and ſhall duely fee and 
provide, that all the cuſtoms and orders herein conteyned, or 
any other hereafter to be by them the ſaid maiſters with the 
reſte of their company made, well and trulie to be obſerved 
and kepte by all and every of the companye of weavers, the 
prentiſes, and ſervants, and they with other of the auncientes 
of the ſaid crafte, at all tymes, and from tyme to tyme duringe 
theire yere ſhall aſſemble themſelves in places convenyente, 
as well for the redreſſe and amendmente of any thinge amyſſe 
amonge the ſaid companye of weavers, as for the makinge of 
any other good, honeſt, and lawfull order, for the better 
maynetenaunce of the ſame. ALSO the cuſtom is, that no 
man ſhall take a Prentiſe unto the ſaid crafte, withoute the 
licence of the ſaid maiſters or wardens, to the intente that 
they ſhall ſee that the ſaid prentiſe ſhall be bounde to ſuche 
one, as ſhal be able to inſtricte and teache hym the arte of 
weavinge, and able to performe all promiſes and agrementes 
conteyned in the Indentures of Prentisſhip, to be made be- 
tween his maiſter and hym. And that none ſhal be bounde 
prentiſe within the ſaid towne, withoute ſufficient ſuerties to 
be bounde for hym to the ſaid maiſters or wardens there for 
the tyme beinge, aſwell to diſcharge and pay all ſuch fynes and 
duties hereafter conteyned in this cuſtumary, which he ought 
to paye, as to be obedyente duringe the tyme of his prentiſhip 
to the ſaid maiſters or wardens, and to kepe all honeſte orders 
and cuſtomes concerninge the ſaid occupation. And the ſaid 
maiſters or wardens, upon complaynte to them made by the 
ſaid prentiſe or his freindes, to ſee the ſaid prentiſe to have all 
manner of dutyes to hym promiſed by his maiſter, accordinge 
to the agremente and true meninge declared in the ſaid Inden- 
tures of Prentisſhip. ALSO the cuſtome is, that no man 
ſhall ſet up any lombe within the ſaid towne to his owne uſe, 
withoute the licence of the ſaid maiſters or wardens for the 


tyme beinge, and before he hath agreed with them therefore, 
and 
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and upon his agreament promiſed to fulfil, obſerve, and kepe 
all the cuſtomes and orders concerninge the ſaid occupation, 
for the better maynetenance of the crafte, as hath ben and is 
accuſtomed. And that the ſaid maiſters or wardens ſhall li- 
cence none to ſette up any ſuch lombes, unles he that ſhall ſo 
ſett upp be worth fyve poundes in moveable or unmoveable 
ſubſtance, or hath landes to the yerely value of twentie ſhil- 
lings. ALSO the like cuſtome and ordynance ſhal be for all 
forreners and oute commers, which ſo ſubmyttinge themſelves, 
and agreinge with the ſaid maiſters in manner and forme afore- 
ſaid, ſhall have ſuch freedoms as though they had ben prentiſed 
in the ſaid towne. ALSO the cuſtome is, that no jurneyman 
or other covenante ſervante, havinge not ben before prentiſe 
in the ſaid towne, ſhall worke in the arte or occupacion of 
weavinge there, withoute licence or agreament of the ſaid 
maiſters.or wardens for the tyme beinge. And if any of the 
ſaid occupacion ſett them a worke contrarie to this order, he 
ſhall forfeit for every tyme ſo doinge, three ſhillinges foure- 
pence. ALSO the cuſtome is, that if. the ſaid maiſters or 
wardens ſhall at any tyme or tymes within theire yere, laufullie 
ſommon or ſende for ail or ſomme of the ſaid fellowſhipp of 
weavers, for any reformacion to be had concerninge their ſaid 
crafte, yf he that is ſo warned or ſente for be within the ſaid 
towne, and come not at the ſaid warning, havinge no lawfull 
excuſe, therefore ſhall forfett to the ſaid fellowſhip, for every 
ſuch defaulte, three ſhillinges four pence. ALSO the cuſtome 
is, that for all manner of fynes, amercyamentes and forfaytures, 
which ſhall happen to be forfayted for the breche of any order 
or cuſtome before or after conteyned in theis preſents, or 
otherwiſe, the ſaid maiſters or wardens for the tyme being, for 
lacke of payment thereof, ſhall at all tymes and frem tyme to 
tyme diſtreyne pott, panne, or any other the proper goods or 
cattals of hym which ſhal be ſo fyned and amerced, which 


they or any of them ſhall fynde in his howſe that is amerced, 
eg I | or 
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or els where, and the diſtreſſes ſo by them taken, ſafelye to 
retayne and kepe, untill they be fully thereof contented and 
payed, PROVIDED alwayes, that they ſhall take the con- 
ſtable or ſerjiaunte of the faid towne with them at every ſuch 
tyme to take ſuch diſtreſſes, yf they can gette hym, or either 
of them, allowinge hym or them for his or theire paynes for 
that tyme; four pence, or elſe to do it themfelves. ALSO 
IT IS accuſtomed, that yf any jornyman or prentices of the 
ſaid occupacion be diſobediente to his or theire maiſter, and 
will not be ruled, that then his or theire maiſter for his Jaufull _ 
remedye in that behalfe, ſhall complayne to the ſaid maiſters 
or wardens of the ſaid weavers for the tyme beinge, who, upon 
the ſaid complaynte ſo to them made, ſhall forthewith ſende 
for the ſaid jornyman, and upon examinacion had, yf they 
fynde hym faultye, they ſhall ſtreight admonyſhe hym to be 
of better behavior towardes his ſaid maiſter. And yf eftſonnes 
he ſhall offende therein contrarie to this order, then at the 
ſecond tyme, the ſaid maiſters or wardens ſhall forthwith geve 
order and charge to all the occupacion within the ſaid towne, 
that none of them ſhall ſett hym that hath ſo offended a worke, 
or ſuffer hym to lye or boorde in their howſe or howſes with- 
oute the ſpecial licence or conſente of the ſaid maiſters or war- 
dens, upon payne that whoſoever ſhall! do the contrarie after 
ſuch charge ſo geven, ſhall forfette for every time fix ſhillinges 
eight pence. And yf he be a prentice, he ſhall be likewiſe 
ſente for as aforeſaid, and upon examination had, yf they ſhall 
fynde hym faultie, or that he will not be ruled, they ſhall alſo 
gentlie admoniſhe hym to amend. And yf he offende therein 
againe, notwithſtanding the ſaid warninge, the ſecond tyme, 
then he ſhall forfette for every ſuche offence two ſhilliogs ſix- 
pence, the ſame to be payde forthwith by the maiſter of the 
ſaid apprentice, of the money which ſhall be to hym due by 
his ſaid maiſter at the ende of his yeres; beſides that he ſhall 


be ſcourged, and have ſuch lauful correccion for his offences, 
| as 
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as contrarie to the ſaid admonyſhmente, as by the ſaid maiſters 
or wardens ſhal be thought mete and convenyent. ALSO it 
is accuſtomed and ordeyned, that no weaver within the ſaid 
| towne, ſhall ſett two of his or their apprentices at any tyme 
to weave together in one lombe, upon. payne of forfeit for 


every tyme fo doinge fix ſhillings eight pence, ALSO it is 


accuſtomed, that yf any prentice lacke meate, drinke, or ray- 


ment, or any other thinge, which that his maiſter is bounde 
to hym for, or that his maiſter doth myſuſe hym or unſeaſun- 
ably handle hym, then for his lauful remedye and redreſſe 
thereof, he ſhall complayne unto the ſaid mailters of the crafte, 
who ſhall ſee a remedye for yt. And yf yt ſo be that the maiſter 
of the ſaid apprentice will not uſe his prentice no. otherwiſe, 
after his monition by the maiſters or wardens, then by this ſaid 
cuſtom, the ſaid maiſters or wardens ſhall take the ſaid prentiſe, 
and putt from hym the ſame prentiſe to one other of the ſaid 
occupacion, where they ſhall thinke convenyent to ſerve oute 
his yeres then to come, by reaſon of his indenture. And fur- 
ther, the ſaid maiſters or wardens ſhal] cauſe the maiſter of the 
ſaid prentiſe, to pay ſo much of the porcion of money due to 
the ſaid prentiſe, for the tyme that he hath ben with hym in 
ſervice. AND ALSO it is accuſtomed, that all the occupa- 
cion of weavers, and every one of the ſame arte, prentiſe or 
other, ſhal be obedient to the ſaid mayſters or wardens of the 
crafte for the tyme beinge. And not to checke neither 
comptrolle them, or any of them, at any tyme beinge, in the 
office or executinge the ſame, upon the payne that for every 
tyme ſo doinge, to forfett to the ſaid maiſters and crafte three 
ſhillings foure pence. And alſo that there ſhall noe perſon, 
weaver or maiſter of the ſaid crafte of weavers within the ſaid 
towne, take any cloth to weave of any clothier within the ſaid 
towne, or withoute, that doth warpe or ſpole the faid cloth in 
his owne howſe before it commeth to the howſe of the weave: 
that ſhail weave the ſaid cloth, excepte the ſaid clothier were 
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a prentiſe to the ſaid crafte of weavinge before, uppon the 
payne to forfeyt for every ſuche cloth ſo taken to weave con- 
trarie to the meaninge aforeſaid, at any time to the ſaid crafte 
fix ſhillings eightpence. ALSO it is agreed, that yerely upon 
the election of the newe wardens, after they have taken the 
ſaid roome uppon them, and have alſo taken all the ſaid ac- 
compts of the old wardens in manner and forme aforefaid, that 
ymmediatelye after, before they departe oute of the ſaid place 
where ſuche election and accompte is made, they the faid newe 
maiſters or wardens ſhall then and there openly reade or cauſe 
to be redde and publiſhed, all the ſaid ſtatuts herein conteyned, 
or any other hereafter to'be made in forme aforeſaid, to the 
whole companye of weavers then preſent, theire prentiſes and 
ſervants. | And that none of them of the ſaid occupacion of 
weavers, their ſervants or prentiſes, ſhall departe or be abſente 
duringe the tyme or publiſhinge thereof, uppon payne to for- 
feyt for every ſuch departynge or abſence by them, or any of 
them, two ſhillings. In teſtimony whereof, we have made 
theſe our letters patent. Witneſs ourſelf, at Weſtminſter, the 
eighteenth day of February, in the eighth year of our reign. 


RIcRARD RE DE, ), 
JohN GyssoNn, ; { Clerks. 


Examined by us, 

This company is {till in being, and in virtue of their 
charter, continue to meet annually on the eve of St. 
Catherine's, in their Hall in St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
which is an antient, low building, ſtanding in a ſtreet 
to which it gives name. To this meeting all the mem- 
bers are ſummoned, and regaled with cakes and ale, 
at the expenſe of the company. Here they read over 

the charter, and the accounts of the old wardens,” and 

elett new ones. They admit new members at pleaſure, 

without 
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without regard to their line of buſineſs; and in ſhort, 
not any of the company's tranſactions have the leaſt 
relation to weaving. 
The inſtitution at preſent is valuable only for a 
rent-charge of 6/. 18s. 8d. paid out of an eſtate at 
Thornbury, in Glouceſterſhire ; and for the above- 
mentioned hoſpital, wherein are four little tenements 
for ſuch four of the poor fraternity of weavers as the 


company may ele&, betwixt whom the rent- charge 


1s equally divided. 

We have obſerved that ſome old writers repreſent 
that a great ſtroke of clothing has formerly been done 
here; and indeed it might ſeem ſo to them. What 


in their time might appear a great buſineſs would now 


be conſidered as trifling. They ſay the ſame of 
Tewkeſbury, Newent, and Northleach; but the truth 
ſeems to be, that all theſe places were incapable 'of 
doing much buſineſs, for want of rivulets on which 
to erect fulling-mills. And it was probably this de- 
fe& which ultimately occaſioned the decline of their 
manufacture in thoſe places. Demands increaſing 
beyond what the clothier could ſupply, he vaturally 
quits his reſidence, and ſettles where mills might be 
eretted. 

There is at preſent only one clothing-houſe in this 
town, which employs the ſame ftock-mill that Leland 
mentions to have been built by John Blake, the laſt 
abbat of Cirenceſter, beſides another ſeven or eight 
miles diſtant; and we are diſpoſed to think that the 


buſineſs was never greater here than at preſent. 
To 
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To encourage this manufacture, the town formerly 
obtained a grant of two cloth-fairs annually, one of 
which was in the week before Palm-ſunday; the other 
in the week before the feaſt of St. Bartholomew; but 
they are both diſcontinued. Fairs, indeed, for the 
ſale of manufattures, are every where much on de- 
cline, ſince travelling for orders became fo general, 
as Briſtol, Cheſter, and other places, will teſtify. They 
are at preſent chiefly in uſe for the ſale of the natural 


productions of the country, as cattle, &c. of which 


no pattern can be given, nor judgment formed from 


_ deſcription. And even in thoſe commodities there 


are dealers who buy them on the ſpot, to the detri- 
ment, I had almoſt ſaid injury, of fairs and markets, 
and of the general trade and intereſt of market-towns. 
Within the ſpace of a few years, here were many 
wealthy woolſtaplers, who drove very conſiderable 
trades 1n breaking and, ſorting of wool, into the 
various fineneſſes and qualities which the fleece at- 
fords. A very uſeful and neceſſary ſet of tradeſmen. 
The woolſtapler ſimplifies the clothier's buſineſs by 
ſupplying him with that particular ſort of wool which 
his trade requires; for there are but few clothiers 
who uſe all forts. And it is the woolſtapler's purle 
which bears part of the burthen of the clothier's ſtock, 
in its progreſs from the ſheep's back to the draper's 
warehouſe ; and thus enables the manufaQuurer to do 

more buſineſs than his own capital commands. 
This buſineſs does not employ many hands, but is 
an extenſive concern, The woolſtaplers here were 
not 
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not confined to the manufattures of Glouceſterſhire, 


but were connected with Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire and 


Devon, and indeed wich moſt places where the woollen 
manufactures flouriſhed. 

| Moſt of thoſe tradeſmen drove alſo a very con- 
ſiderable trade in ſpinning of woollen yarn, for the 
uſe of thoſe who made cloth for the eaſt-india com- 
pany. It was a very lucrative branch, and good for- 
tunes have been made in it, tho' almoſt as fimple as 
can be imagined. The wool employed in this branch 
was of the coarſer kinds. At firſt it was a little hol- 
lowed and cleanſed from duſt, by tearing it aſunder 
in a coarſe machine. called a wool-mill, and then 
ſprinkled over with rape-oll, to make the woolly 
fibres ſlip eaſily in drawing out the thread. This was 
all that was done in the tradeſman's houſe. Thus 
prepared, the wool was ſent to the adjacent villages, 
and diitributed by weight among poor families, where 
the women and children carded and ſpun it, and then 
made up the yarn into ſkeins of an indefinite weight. 
At ſtated times, when the work was Tuppoſed to be 
done, the tradeſman's ſervant reviſited the villages, 
and received the yarn by weight, making an allow- 
ance for neceflary waſte; and afterwards delivered 
out freſh work. And thus the whole proceſs was re- 
peated. | 

Profits are generally governed by a combination 
of circumſtances. A trade admitting of large returns, 
eaſily underſtood, and the cuſtomary credit not par- 
ticularly long, is uſually carried on with moderate 
| | prolits. 
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profits. But in this buſineſs we have a particular ex- 


ception. For a conſiderable length of time, it yielded 


a profit of thirty per cent. and yarn was of ſo ready 
a ſale, that the buyer often importuned for it without 
ſucceſs. Had the yarn-maker conſulted his per- 
manent intereſt, the trade might have been of longer 
duration: But avarice, always eager in purſuit, not 
unfrequently overſhoots the objett of its wiſhes. Yarn 
was ſold by weight, and a pound of oil being of leſs 
value than the ſame weight of wool, it became at 
length a pretty general prattice, to ule twice or thrice 
as much of it as was neceflary ; for tho' it increaſed 
the weight of the yarn, yet it was loſt in the fulling, 
and added nothing to the cloth. Hence it was, that 
the clothiers of the beſt property were induced to 
make their own yarn, and conſequently this trade 
very rapidly declined. 

About the time, too, when the: wealthy clothier 
began to make yarn, (we ſay the wealthy clothier, 
for the circumſtances of ſome. would not admit of it) 
a machine for ſpinning was brought into uſe in York- 
ſhire, and having found its way into theſe parts, al- 


moſt totally ſuperceded the former practice of ſpin- 


ning by the ſingle thread. This gave a fatal blow to 
the yarn- buſineſs at Cirenceſter, and proves, we fear, 
an irreparable loſs to the induſtrious inhabitants 'of 
the villages round about, to whom it had furniſhed 
conſtant employment, and a comfortable main- 
tenance. We are ſorry to add, alſo, that by the 
death of ſome of the principal woolſtaplers, their 

numbers 
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number is very much reduced; but the ſurvivors 
carry on buſineſs with reputation. We have beſtowed 
a ſew lines, (we hope not unneceſſarily) in deſcribing 
the ſpinning buſineſs, merely to expoſe the effect of 
covetouſneſs, in a caſe of fact, which may ſerve for 
a ſalutary monition in other concerns. 

Forty or fifty years ago, the town enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the wool-combing buſineſs, and there 
are numerous veſtiges of the combers' wool-lofts ſtill 
to be ſeen in ſome of their old houſes, diſtinguiſhed 
by doors in the garret-walls, for the conveniency of 
taking in wool-packs. But that buſineſs has been 
long in decline, and is now at its laſt gaſp, under the 
preſſure of the war with France. 

Here is a ſmall carpet- manufacture, where that 
uſeful and ornamental kind of furniture is executed 
in a conſiderable variety of patterns, and in a hand- 
ſome and improved manner. 

Here, too, are a few makers of moreens, harateens 
and cheneys, in the upholſtery line; of boulting cloths, 
for the uſe of millers to ſift their meal; of light ſtuffs, 
girth-webs, gartering and bindings. 

We now come to notice a favoured manufacture, 
which, under proper management, might long fince 
have rivalled all the others put together. It is that 
of frame-work knitting. It was ſet on foot above 
| fixty years ago, in purſuance of the will of Mrs. 
Rebecca Powell“, with a houſe built at about 12000; 
expenſe, and à large annual income ta initiate lads in 
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the buſineſs, and to ſet them up in it with a frame and 
a ſmall portion of materials to begin trade for them- 
ſelves. By this charity, ſome children have been 
maintained and clothed, taught to read, write, and caſt 
accounts, and, we hope, have received the benefit of 
religious inſtruftion; but of all the lads brought up in 
this nurſery, we know of but four who do anything to 
the trade in the town, three of whom have but lately 
begun ; and, except in the particulars juſt mentioned, 
we verily believe that 'till within about half a ſcore 
years, this noble inſtitution has contributed but little, 
if at all, to the general good. The maſter who was 
firſt choſen to teach the lads frame-work knitting, and 
who continued in that employment for more than thir- 
ty years, tho' we believe him to have been an honeſt 
man, appears to have been indolent and ignorant in 
the nature of trade; and he was ſucceeded by perſons 
ſtill leſs capable or leſs attentive. Hence an enor- 
mous ſum and much time have been expended, without 
adequate ſucceſs. At length, the experience of half a 
century evinced, that things had run in a wrong chan- 
nel, and therefore the governors, about a dozen years 
ago, appointed the preſent maſter, with an able per- 
ſon to inſtru the lads; and we are happy to find, 
that diligent attention has been given to the buſineſs 
ever ſince, and that now they manufacture hoſe 
with ſo much credit, particularly in the lambs- 
wool and cotton branches, that orders are more 
abundant than can always be ſupplied. Expettation 
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won tip- toe, and we are diſpoſed to add our opinion, | 


coincident with the general wiſh, that ſince the grand 
obſtacle is removed, there are no improvements in 
this charity and manufaQure, which the public may 
not expect from the vigilance and good diſpoſition of 
the preſent truſtee. So far as theſe facts :may be 
thought to bear hard on individuals who are now no 
more, we avow with reluctance; and nothing but an 
inviolable regard to truth and reQitude, and a deſire 
of awakening public attention to charities, ſhould 
bave forced them from us. 


Here is alſo, and has been for many years paſt, a 


ſmall manufacture of heavy edge-tools in general, 
which are held in great reputation, but the knives 
which curriers uſe for ſhaving leather deſerve parti- 
cular notice. They find a market all over Europe 
and America, and are made at three or four houſes 
here, and one at Glouceſter, and no where elſe in 
this kingdom. The manufacturers at Birmingham, 


Sheffield, and ſome other places, have ſtruck at this 


branch, but without ſucceſs. Theſe knives are about 
eleven inches long, and of various breadths, have 
two ſtraight parallel edges, and are eaſily formed, but 
the difficulty lies in the temper. They muſt carry 
an edge as ſtrong and as ſharp as a razor, and of fo 
tough and even a temperature, as to bear turning for 
the whole length whilſt cold, by rubbing and gradual 
preſſure on one fide with a ſmooth ſteel inſtrument, 
without ſuffering the ſmalleſt crack or flaw, till brought 
to ſtand at a right angle with the fide of the blade. 
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And this requires ſo nice a temperature, as might be 
difficult for even the ingenious Mr. Hartley to give. 
Here are at preſent two breweries for porter, ale, 
and table-beer. Other ſmaller manufaQures we for- 
bear to enumerate, as not having an. equal claim to 
notice, from their being commonly found, in moſt 
market towns. . 


Banks. 


As gentlemen and tradeſmen of good property 
ſometimes ſtand in need of temporary aſſiſtance, here 
are two well eſtabliſhed Banks for that purpoſe, ſup- 
ported by large property, and condufted with great 
regularity, and prudence, whoſe notes have conſe- 
quently a free and extenſive circulation. 


\ 
/ 


From theſe manufaQures and other trades, together 
with the common labour incidental to market towns; 
the inhabitants find employment, and the town main- 
tains its population, ſo that there is ſcarce a tenement 
void. The inns are well ſupported hy the great 
travelling-thro' the town, and the ſhopkeepers and 
retailers have very conſiderable dealings with the in- 
habitants of the circumjacent towns and villages who 
frequent this darge market, and have moreover a ne- 
ceſſary trade and intercourſe with their own townſmen, 
which together enable them to live handſomely, and 

_ ſome 
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ſome have made good fortunes. But they very ſen- 
ſibly feel for the abſence of the gentry from their uſual 
places of reſidence. Rendcombe, Compton, Stowell, 
the Amnies, Driffield, Aſhton, Somerford, Oakley, 
Sapperton, Pinbury, Side; and Miſerden, are all vil- 
lages within the boundaries of a ſmall cirde round 
the town, which have to lament the want of houſe- 
keeping in their reſpective manor houſes. In moſt of 
theſe, within memory, the tradeſman found a valuable 
cuſtomer, the farmer a friend and adviſer, and the 
poor inhabitants hoſpitality and charity. This de- 
fection has been variouſly occaſioned, and it would 
be fortunate were it peculiar to theſe parts. It has 
been owing not only to unavoidable accidents, but to 
faſhionable diſſipation. It were much better for the 
gentry themſelves, as well as for the country in 
general, were they more ſeldom ſeen at public and 
private gaming-houſes; at Bath, Brighton, New- 
market, and other places of public meeting. There 
the young, the gay, and unthinking of both ſexes are 
initiated in the myſteries of gaming and intrigue; and 
to theſe may be attributed the numerous inſtances of 
incontinence, ſo much and ſo frequently expoſed in 
our courts of juſtice; and the alienation of ſo many 
family eſtates as ſoon as the heirs come into poſſeſſion. 
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CHAP. III. 


1. Of the Hundred, in its preſent State. 
2. The Court of Requeſts, &c. 


1. The Hundred in its preſent State. 


IT has been ſhown at ſome length, p. 118, 
that the antient hundred included many eircumjacent 
villages: and that in the beginning of the reign of 
king Henry the Fourth, the town was made a ſeparate 
and diſtin hundred, excluding the abbey, the 
Almery, and Spiringate-lane, and ſo it has continued 
ever ſince. Two high conſtables are annually ap- 

pointed over it at the leet, by the ſteward of the 
manor. | 


| The hundred is divided into ſeven wards, v:z, 


1. Dyer-ward. | 
Cricklade-ward. 
Caſtle-ward. 
Goſditch-ward. 
Dollar-ward. 
Saint Lawrence-ward. 


7. Inſtrip. (formerly Inchſtrop) ward. 
E Te 


R 
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To each of theſe wards, two wardimen or petty 


conſtables are alſo appointed by the ſteward at the 
annual leet; at which time he makes choice of ſuch 
other officers as are neceſſary for examining weights 
and meaſures, the ſtate of the rivers, and doing other 
public matters within the juriſdiction of the hundred. 
And not only ſuch nuiſances and offences as are pre- 
ſentable at other leets are cognizable here, but about 
a dozen or fourteen years ago, we were favoured with 
the ſight of a notable preſentment of one of the leet 


juries, who, in the plenitude of their wiſdom, ex- 
ceeded all others we ever heard of. They preſented 
as nuiſances, all waggons that ſhould ſtand in the ſtreets 
on Sundays, from ihe then preſent court-day lill the next 


year's court. This was no ordinary ſtretch of power. 
It was taking cognizance of what was not then know- 
able, and preſenting what was not in eſſe. For the 


credit of the court, we hope this preſentment does 


not ſtand on record. 
There was antiently a court held in this hundred, 


from three weeks to three weeks, for taking cogni- 


zance of all debts ariſing within it not exceeding the 
value of forty ſhillings, which right was continued 
and exerciſed from its firſt inſtitution down to the 


year 1792, when it was aboliſhed by an att of par- 


liament, [32 G. 3] by which another court was 
eſtabliſhed in its ſtead, under the title of 


2. The 


* Tur Court or Rieu ters. 


2. The Get of Requeſts, for the Manor 
and Seven Hundreds of Crrenceſler, in 
the County of Glouceſter. | ; 


TRE aft which eſtabliſhes this court paſſed 
32 G. 3, and is entitled, An A for the more eaſy and 
ſpeedy Recovery of ſmall Debts within the Hundreds of 
Cirenceſter, Crowthorne and Minety, Brightwells 
Barrow, Rapſgate, Bradley, Bifley and Longtree, 
Commonly called The Seven Hundreds of Cirenceſter, 
in the County of Glouceſter: And 1 is as follows : 


HEREAS the Right Honourable Mons Earl Bathurſt is 

lord of the manor and Seven Hundreds of Cirence/ter, in 

the county of Glouce/ter, comprizing the hundreds of Cirencefter, 

Crotuthorne and Minety, Brightwells Abe Kapſgate, N 
Biſſey and Longtree: 

And whereas there is a Hundred Court held from three 
weeks to. three weeks, within and for the ſaid Seven Hundreds 
of Cirence/ter, by the deputy or ſteward of the lord of the ſaid 
manor and hundreds, for that purpoſe appointed, taking cog- 
nizance of all perſonal actions where the debt or damage does 
not amount to Forty Shillings: 

And whereas the proceedings in the ſaid court in ſuch: ac- 
tions have been found to be vexatious, expenſive, and dilatory: 
| For remedy whereof, and for the more eaſy and ſpeedy re- 
covery of ſmall debts within the ſaid diviſion or diſtrict called 
the Seven Hundreds of Cirenceſter = 
: | May it pleaſe Your MAJESTY, 

That it may be enacted; And be it enacted by the KING's 


moſt excellent MAajesTr, by and with the advice and conſent 
| of 
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of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal; and Commons, in this 


preſent parliament aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame, . 


That the reverend Fohn Alleyne, of Norih Cerney, clerk, Jobn 
Raymond Barker, of Fairford, eſquire, Michael Hicks Beach, of 
Williamſtrip, eſquire, Jaſeph Borton, of Cirenceſter, grocer, Jobn 


Brown, of Cirenceſter, Tallow Chandler, Heny Burgh, of Stroud, 


eſquire, Charles Ballinger, of Chalford, clothier, Archer Black- 
well, of Chalford, clothier, Robert Croome ſenior, of Cirenceſter, 
cheeſe factor, Milliam Crome, of Cirenceſter, cheeſe factor, 
Edward Cripps, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, Joſeph Cripps, of Ciren- 


ce/ter, eſquire, John Cripps, of Cirenceſier, eſquire, the reverend ' _ 
Charles Coxwell, James Fielder Croome, of Cirenceſter, Robert 


Croome junior, of Cirenceſter, the reverend D. Cumberland, of 
Driffield, James Edwards, of Fairford, clerk, John Edmonds, of 
IPelford, mealman, the reverend Edward Hawkins, of Biftey, 


- clerk, Edward Haines, of Badgingdon, gentleman, John Haines, 


of Baunton, gentleman, John Howes, of Hinſon, gentleman, 
the reverend Thomas Tyndale Jayne, of Rendcombe, clerk,” John 
Faſper, of Cirencęſter, diſtiller, John Ingram, of Coln Saint 
Aldwins, eſquire, Thomas Jones, of Cirenceſter, gentleman, 
Thomas Maſter, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, Thomas Maſter junior, 
of Cirenceſter, eſquire, Richard Maſter, elquire, William Yarnton 
Mills, of Bifley, eſquire, Timothy Stevens, of Cirenceſter, ſtationer, 
William Stevens, of Cirenceſter, ſilvetſmith, John Saunders, of 
Cirenceſter, innholder, Thomas Strong, of Cirence/ter; mercer, 
Thomas Vaiſcy ſenior, of Cirenceſter, gentleman, Thomas Vaiſey 
junior, of Cirence/ter, gentleman, Samuel 1/albank, of Chalford, 
eſquire, being the Firſt Liſt : And John Canter, of Cirenceſter, 
plumber, the reverend Fames Daubeny, of Stratton, Thomas 
Forder ſenior, of Cirenceſter, William Hall, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, 
Giles Haines, of Daglingworth, gentleman, John Keble, of Fair- 
ford, clerk, William Kimber, of North Cerney, gentleman, 
William Lawrence, of Cirenceſter, ſurgeon, John Smith, of Ci- 
rence/ler, gentleman, George Lewts, of Cirence/ter, gentleman, 

; Aa | Charles 
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Charles Tyrrel Morgan, of Fairford,” eſquire, John Millington, 
of Caln Rogers, gentleman, Joſeph Pitt, of Cirenceſter, gentle- 
man, William Peacey, gentleman, fir George Oneſiphorus Paul, 
of Rodborough, baronet, Samuel Rudder, of Cirenceſter, printer, 
John Chaunler Ready, of . Cirence/ter, eſquire, Fohn Roberts 
junior, of Cirence/ter, ironmonger, Richard Selfe, of Cirenceſter, 
eſquire, Robert Sandford, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, John Smith, 
of Cirenceſter, eſquire, Thomas Smith, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, 
Robert Timbrell, of Cirenceſter, eſquire, William Turner, of 
Cirenceſter, gentleman, Thomas Turner, of Cirenceſter, mercer, 
Robert Thompſon, of Cirenceſter, gentleman, William Tombs, of 
Coates, gentleman, William Tyndale, of North Cerney, eſquire, 
the reverend Fohn Waſhbourne, of Cirenceſter, D. D. the re- 
verend William Shippen Willes, of Cirenceſter, clerk, the re- 
verend William I ilkins, of Cirenceſter, Samuel Webb, of Ciren- 
cgſter, malſter, John White, of Cirence/ter, cutler, John Wil- 
liamſon, of Cirence/ler, mercer, William Wilkins, of Cirenceſter, 
eſquite, Edward Wilbraham, of Horſley, eſquire, and Thomas 
Tarnold, of Cirenceſter, gentleman, being the Second Lift: all 
being inhabitants houſeholders, and reſident within the limits 
of this act, ſhall be and they are hereby declared, conſtituted, 
and appointed commiſſioners to hear and determine all ſuch 
cauſes and matters of debt as are hereinafter mentioned ; and 
ſuch commiſſioners and their ſucceſſors are hereby conſtituted 
a Court of Juſtice, by the name and ſtile of The Court of 
© Requeſts for the Manor and Seven Hundreds af Cirence/ter, 
in the County of Glouce/ter 3” and they the ſaid commil- 
ſioners, or any Three or more of them, ſhall and they are 
hereby authorized, impowered, and required to afſemble, ſit, 
and hold the ſaid court in and for the ſaid manor and hundreds 
in the town of Cirenceſter, on Thurſday in every weck, and 
oftener if there ſhall be occaſion, in a court houſe or ſome 
convenient place to be appointed in the ſaid town by the major 
part of the ſaid commiſſioners, who ſhall be aſſembled at a 

| | general 
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general meeting to be held for that purpoſe, which general 


meeting ſhall be on the fifth do's of July one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety-two. 

Provided nevertheleſs, That in caſe Three or more of the 
laid commiſſioners appointed or to be appointed by virtue of 


this Act, ſhall neglect or refuſe to aſſemble on any of the days 


appointed for holding the ſaid court, that then it ſhall be law- 
ful for the clerk of the ſaid court, and he is hereby required 
to adjourn the ſaid court to the next general court Gays on 
which the ſaid cgurt ought to be held. 


And be it . enacted, That no perſon ſhalſ be capable | 


of acting as a commiſſioner in the execution of this act, unleſs 
at the time of his acting he ſhall be an inhabitant houſeholder, 


and reſident within the limits of this act, and ſhall be in the 


actual poſſeſſion and enjoyment of a real eſtate of the clear 


yearly value of Twenty Pounds, above repriſes, or be poſſeſſed 


of a perſonal eſtate to the amount or value of Five hundred 
pounds, nor until he ſhall have taken an oath in the words or 
to the effect following; (that is to ſay)". | 


« A. B. do ſwear, That I will faithfully, impartially, . 


& and honeſtly, according to the beſt of my judgment, 
« hear and determine all ſuch matters and cauſes as 
& ſhall be brought before me, by virtue of an act, 
<« paſſed in the thirty-ſecond year of the reign. of king 
George the Third, for, &c. [ Here ſet forth the title 


* 


« of the act] without favour or affection, prejudice or 


„ malice, to either party, 5 | | 
| « So help me GOD.” 


Which oath the clerk of the ſaid court, or any of the com- 
miſſioners who ſhall have taken ſuch oath, is and are hereby 


impowered and required to adminiſter in open court; and the 


clerk of the ſaid court ſhall enter, or cauſe a memorial thereof 
A a 2 : to. 
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to be entered in the regiſter of the ſaid court; and if any per- 
ſon, not being qualified as aforeſaid, ſhall nevertheleſs preſume- 
to act as a commiſſioner in the execution of this act, every 
ſuch perſon ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit and pay the 
ſum of Ten Pounds to any perſon who ſhall ſue for the ſame 
in any of his Majeſty's courts of record at MWeſiminſter, wherein 
no eſſoign, protection, wager of law, or more than one im- 
parlance, ſhall be allowed ; and the perſon proſecuted ſhall 
prove that he is qualified as aforeſaid, or otherwiſe ſhall pay 
the ſaid penalty, without any other proof qn the part of the 
proſecutor than that ſuch perſon hath acted as a commiſſioner 

in the execution of this act. 
And be it further enacted, That from time to time, and as 
often as it ſhall be neceſlary, either by the death of any of the 
ſaid commiſhoners hereinbefore particularly named in the firſt 
lift, or any of their ſucceſſors to be appointed in manner here- 
ina'ter mentioned, or by his or their refuſing or neglecting, 
for the ſpace of twelve months, to act herein, or by his or 
their ceaſing to be a houſeholder, or removing out of the limits 
of this act, it ſhall be lawful for the owner or owners, pro- 
| prietor or proprietors, of the ſaid manor and Seven Hundreds 
for the time being, at any time after ſuch death, refuſal, ne- 
glect, or removal, to appoint a commiſſioner in the ſtead and 
place of each ſuch commiſſioner ſo dying, or negleQting or re- 
fuſing to act, or 1emoving as aforeſaid ; and every ſuch com- 
miſſione ſo appointed ſhal]l be and is hereby enabled to act in 
the execution of this act, as fully and effectually, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as if he had been particularly named in this act. 
And be it further enacted, That from time to time, and as 
often as it ſhall be neceſſary, either by the death of any of the 
faid commiſſioners named in the ſaid ſecond liſt, or any of their 
ſucceſſors to be appointed in manner hereinafter mentioned, or 
by his or their refuſing or neglecting, for the ſpace of twelve 
months, to act herein, or by his or their ceaſing to be a houſe- 
| holder, 
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holder, or removing out of the limits of this act, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the ſaid commiſſioners named in the ſaid ſecond liſt, or 
any five or more of them, in court aſſembled for that purpoſe, 
at any time after ſuch death, refuſal, neglect, or removal, to 
appoint a commiſſioner in the ſtead and place of each ſuch 
commiſſioner ſo dying, or neglecting or refuſing to act, or re- 
moving as aforeſaid, and every ſuch commiſſioner ſo appointed 
ſhall be and is hereby enabled to act in the execution of this 
act as fully and effectually, to all intents and purpoſes, as if he 
had been particularly named in this act: Provided always, 
that no appointment of commiſſioners ſhall be made by the 
ſaid commiſſioners as aforeſaid, unleſs. fourteen days notice be 
given of the court at which ſuch-appointment is to be made, 
by advertiſement in ſome newſpaper printed in the county of 
Gloucester, if any be ſo printed, but if no ſuch paper be printed, 
then in ſome newſpaper generally circulated in the ſaid county. 

And be it ſurther enacted, That the commiſſioners ſo named 
and appointed, and their ſucceſſors to be appointed in manner 
as herein is mentioned, or any Three or more of them, from 
time to time aſſembled as aforeſaid, ſhall have power and 
authority, by virtue of this act, to hear and determine all ſuch 
cauſes and matters of debt as ſhall be brought before them, in 
manner as hereinafter is mentioned, and to give ſuch judg- 
ments, and to make ſuch interlocutory and final orders and 
decrees therein, and to award ſuch execution thereupon, with 
coſts, both againſt the bodies and the goods and chattels of all 
and every the perſon and perſons againſt whom they ſhall give 
or make any ſuch judgment or decree, as to them ſhall ſeem 
juſt, and moſt agreeable to equity and good conſcience ; and 
if the commiſſioners ſo aſſembled ſhall happen to be equally 
divided upon any queſtion that may come before them, the 
commiſſioner preſent whoſe name ſtands firſt on the liſt of 
commiſſioners directed to be kept in the court houſe or place 


where they ſhall reſpeAively meet, an have the caſting vote. 
| | Provided 
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Provided always, That none of the ſaid commiſſioners, nor 
any perſon who ſhall keep any victualling houſe, alehouſe, or 
other houſe of public entertainment, or who ſhall ſel! any wine, 

cyder, beer, ale, ſpirituous or other ftrong liquors, by retail, 
ſhall be capable of holding any yon of profit belonging to the 
ſaid court. 

And be it further enacted, That Foſeph Pitt, gentleman, 
ſhall be and is hereby conſtituted and appointed clerk of the 
ſaid Court of Requeſts ; and that Richard Pearce ſhall be and 
he is hereby appointed ſeijeant of the ſajd court, who ſhall 
continue clerk and ſerjeant of the ſaid court ſo long as they 
ſhall behave themſelves well in their reſpective offices. 

And be it further enacted; That it ſhall be lawful for the 
clerk to the ſaid commiſſioners for the time being, by writing 
under his hand, to appoint a fit and proper perſon to be his 
deputy, for tranſacting the buſineſs of the ſaid court, and ſuch 
deputy ſhall have the ſame powers and authorities, and be 
under the ſame reſtrictions, rules, and directions, and ſubject 
to the ſame penalties, in every reſpect, as the clerk by whom 

he ſhall be ſo appointed is hereby e with, or declared 
to be under and ſubject to. 

And whereas the ſaid Henry earl Bathurst hath the right of 
nominating and appointing the ſteward and bailiff of the ſaid 
court, which is now and hath been uſually held within and for 
the ſaid manor and Seven Hundreds ; Be it therefore further 
enacted, That from time to time, whenever it ſhall happen 
that the place of clerk or ſerjeant of the ſaid court ſhall be- 
come vacant, either by death, removal, or reſignation, the 

ſaid earl Bathurst, his heirs and aſſigns, being the owner or 
owners of the ſaid manor and Seven Hundreds of Cirencester, 
and every other perſon who ſhall for the time being be the 
owner of the ſaid manor and hundreds, ſhall and he or they 
are hereby directed and impowered to nominate and appoint 
another fit perſon to be clerk or ſerjeant of the ſaid court, to 
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continue in their reſpective offices Eg his and 1 good 


behaviour. 
And be it further enacted, That the clerk hereinbefore 


named, and his ſucceſſors, ſo from time to time to be nomi- 
nated and appointed, or his lawful deputy, ſhall make, and 
cauſe to be fixed up in ſome convenient part of the ſaid court 
houſe, fair and compleat liſts in writing of the commiſſioners 
herein named and appointed, or tat nominated and appointed 
as aforeſaid; and ſhall alſo, and is hereby impowered and re- 
quired to iſſue or cauſe to be iſſued out all ſummonſes{Wttach- 
ments, warrants, ſubpoenas, and precepts, and to regiſter and 
enter, or Cauſe to be regiſtered and entered, all cauſes, orders, 
decreces, and judgments, and other acts and proceedings of the 
faid court, in proper books to be provided by him, and kept for 
that purpoſe; and that the ſerjeant hereinbefore named, or 
from*time to time to be nominated and appointed as aforeſaid, 
ſhall and is hereby impowered and required to ſerve and ex- 
ecute, or cauſe to be ſetved and executed, all ſuch ſummonſes, 
orders, attachments, warrants, ſubpcenas, executions, and 
preceſts, and to do and perform all ſuch acts, matters, and 
things as are herein directed and appointed to be done by them 
reſpectively. 

And be it further enacted, That from and after the firſt day 
of Fuly one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-two, it ſhall 
be lawful for all and every perſon aq perſons whomſoever, 
who now hath or have, or who ſhall or may hereafter have, 
any debt or debts, not amounting to the ſum of Forty Shillings, 
due or owing'to him, her, or them, in his, her, or their own 
right, or as executor, adminiſtrator, guardian, or truſtee, by 
or from any other perſon or perſons whomſoever, inhabiting 
or reſiding within the ſaid manor and hundreds, or trading and 
dealing or ſeeking. a livelihood therein, to apply to the clerk 


of the court, who ſhall immediately make an entry in his book 


of the cauſe, expreſſing the names Sa the parties and the ſum 
5 demanded, 


+ 
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| * demanded, and ſhall alſo thereupon make out and deliver a 
ſummons in writing under his hand, directed to ſuch debtor 
or debtors, expreſſing the ſum demanded of him, her, or them, 
and the name or names of ſuch party or parties demanding the 
ſame, thereby requiring and commanding ſuch debtor or 
debtors to appear at a certain time and place before the com- 
miſſioners of the ſaid court, to anſwer ſuch demand; and the 
ſerjeant ſhall forthwith ſuch ſummons to be ferved on 
ſuch debtor or debtors, either perſonally ot by leaving the ſame 
at thegprelling houſe or place of abode, lodging, ſhop, ſhed, 
ſtall, ſtand, or other place of dealing or working of ſuch debtor 
or debtors, within the manor and hundreds aforeſaid; and the 
ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, ſhall, upon 
proof made of the ſervice of ſuch ſummons, have full power 
and authority, by virtue of this act, to make due enquiry con- 
cerning ſuch demands, and to pronounce and give ſuch final 
ſentence or judgment, and to make ſuch interlocutory or final 
orders and decrees therein, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt juſt 
and equitable. 

And, for the better regulating the proceedings of Me ſaid 
court, and rendering this act effectual for the purpoſes thereof, 
Be it further enacted, That the ſaid commiſſioners, or any 
Five or more of them, being a majority of the commiſſioners 
aſſembled in court as aforeſaid, ſha!l have full power and 
authority, by virtue gf this act, from time to time, and as 
often as they ſhall ſeT occaſion, at any of the ſaid courts, to 

make ſuch rules or orders for the better regulating the practice 

of the ſaid court, as to them ſhall ſeem neceſſary, and con- 

ducive to the purpoſes of this act, ſo as they ſhall be conſiſtent 
with equity, and do not tend to leſſen, abridge, or alter the 

fees hereinafter allowed by this act to be taken by the clerk 

and ſerjeant or officer of the ſaid court for the time being, or 

to the exerciſe of any juriſdiction inconſiſtent with the true 

intent and meaning of this act, and do relate to the procels, 

| practice, 
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practice, and method of proceeding of and in the ſaid court 
only; according to which rules and orders, fo from time to 
time to be made, the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or 
more of them, ſhall have full power and authority, by virtue 
of this act, to proceed upon, and to hear and determine all 
matters of debt, not amounting to the ſaid ſum of Forty Shil- 
lings, which ſhall be brought before them by virtue of this 
act, and to make and pronounce ſuch judgments and decrees 
concerning the ſame, and the coſts of ſuit, as to them ſhall 
ſeem agreeable to equity and good conſcience. 

And, for the better diſcovery of the truth, and for the more 
ſolemn determination of all the cauſes and matters which ſhall 
be depending in the ſaid court, Be it further enacted; That it 
ſhall be lawful for the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or 
more of them, aſſembled in court, and they are hereby im- 
powered to adminifter an oath to the party or parties, plaintiff 
or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants, and alſo to ſuch witneſs 
or witneſſes as ſhall be produced by either party, and alſo to 
the officers of the court, and to any perſon or perſons whom- 
ſoever, whoſe evidence ſhall to the ſaid commiſſioners, or to 
the 'major part of them aſſembled at the faid court, appear 
neceſſary, | 

And be it further enacted, That if any debtor or debtors, 
who ſhall have been duly ſummoned as aforeſaid, ſhall, with- 
out ſome good cauſe to be allowed by the ſaid court, refuſe or 
neglect to appear in the ſaid court at the time mentioned in the 
ſaid ſummons, then it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid commil- 
ſioners, or any Three or more of them, upon proof being 
made on oath of the ſervice of the ſaid ſummons in manner 
before directed, to proceed to hear the cauſe on the part of the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs only, and to make ſuch order, decree, or. 
judgment therein, and to award ſuch coſts of ſuit, as to them 
ſhall ſeem meet. 


B b And 


and ſuch impriſonment ſhall be deemed to be a full diſcharge 
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And be it further enacted, That if upon the day of the re- 
turn of the ſummons, or at any continuation or adjournment 
of the ſaid court, the plaintiff or plaintiffs ſhall not appear, or 
appearing ſhall not make proof of his, her, or their debt or 
demand, to the ſatisfaction of the ſaid court, then and in every 
ſuch caſe it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid commiſſioners, or any 
Three or more of them, to award to the defendant or defen- 
dants reaſonable coſts, and to order and compel the plaintiff _ 


or plaintiffs to pay the ſame, by ſuch ways and means as are 
herein provided for the enforcing the payment of debts and 


coſts ordered and decreed to be paid by the ſaid court. 

And he it further enacted, That in caſe the ſaid commiſ- 
fioners, or any Three or more of them, ſhall have made any 
order or decree for the payment of any money, it ſhall be law- 


ful for the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, 


to award execution either againſt the body or goods of the ſaid 
party or parties againſt whom ſuch order or decree ſhall be 


made; and thereupon it ſhall be lawful for the clerk of the ſaid 
court, at the requeſt of the party or parties proſecuting ſuch 


order or decree, to iſſue a precept under his hand and ſeal to 
the ſerjeant of the ſaid court, who, by virtue of any ſuch pre- 


_ cept iſſued upon the execution awarded againſt the body or 


bodies of ſuch party or parties, ſhall and may, and is hereby 
impowered and required to take and apprehend, or cauſe to 
be taken and apprehended, ſuch party or parties, being within 
the ſaid manor and Seven Hundreds, and to convey him, her, 
or them to ſome common gaol or houſe of correction within 
the ſaid county of Gloucefler, there to remain until he, ſhe, or 
they ſhall perform and obey ſuch order, decree, or judgment, 


ſo as no perſon ſhall remain in confinement under ſuch execu- 


tion for any longer ſpace of time than twenty days where the 
debt does not exceed Twenty Shillings, nor for any longer 
time than forty days where the debt exceeds Twenty Shillings; 


and 
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and extinguiſhment of the ſaid debt and coſts; and every per- 
fon ſo impriſoned ſhall be diſcharged at the expiration of the 
term for which he ſhall be committed, without paying any fees 
or other reward or gratuity to the gaoler or keeper of the faid 
gaol or houſe of correction: And ſuch ſerjeant, by virtue of any 
ſuch precept, iſſued upon the execution awarded againſt the 
goods of ſuch party, ſhall and may, and he is hereby im- 
powered to levy, by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods of ſuch party, 
being within the manor and ſeven hundreds aforeſaid, ſuch 
ſum and ſums of money, and coſts, as ſhall be ſo ordered and 
decreed; and if the party againſt whoſe body or goods ſuch 
execution ſha]l be awarded, and ſuch proceſs ſhall iſſue there- 


upon, ſhall by abſconding, or by ſecreting or removing his, her, 


or their goods, or by any other means, prevent or evade the 
fervice or effect of any ſuch execution, it ſhall be lawful for 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, upon 
due proof thereof made to them by the oath of ſuch ſerjeant, 
or of One or more credible witneſs or witneſſes, at their diſ- 


| cretion, to award execution, either againſt the body or goods 


of ſuch party or parties, and proceſs ſhall iſſue thereupon, and 
be executed by the ſerjeant in manner aforeſaid, until the party 
or parties at whoſe ſuit ſuch execution ſhall be iſſued ſhall be 
fully paid and ſatisfied, 

And be it further enacted, That in caſe the ſaid commiſ- 
ſioners, or any Three or more of them, ſhall at any time, 
upon the requeſt and for the eaſe and convenience of the de- 
fendant or defendants, order and decree the debt due to the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs to be paid at ſeveral payments (which 
they are hereby impowered to do) then upon the firſt default 
or failure of any of the ſaid payments ſo ordered and decreed, 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, aſ- 
ſembled in court, ſhall and may, at the inſtance of the plaintiff 
or plaintiffs, and upon due proof of the ſaid default or failure, 
award execution for the whole debt, or ſuch part thereof as 
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ſhall then remain unpaid, together with ſuch further coſts as 
to them ſhall ſcem reaſonable, to be recovered by the ſame 
proceſs, and in like manner, as is hereinbefore provided for 


recovery of the debts and coſts firſt decreed, the former order 


or decree, to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding, 
And be it further enacted, That in every precept to be iſſued 


on any. execution awarded againſt the body or goods of any 


perſon or perſons whatſcever, the clerk who iſſues the ſame 
ſhall expreſs and ſet down in writing the ſum or ſums of money, 
and coſts, ſo ordered and decreed to be paid; and if the party 
or parties againſt whom ſuch execution ſhall be awarded ſhall, 
before any actual ſale of his, her, or their goods, or before 
he, ſhe, or they is, are, or ſhall be taken and apprehended, 
or before the expiration of the term or terms of his, her, or 
their impriſonment, pay, or cauſe to be paid or tendered, unts 
the clerk of the court, who ſhall iſſue ſuch precept, ſuch ſum 
or ſums of money, and coſts, together with One Shilling as 
a reward for his trouble in receiving and paying over ſuch debt. 
and coſts to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, and entering acknow- 
ledgment of ſatisfaRion in the book or regiſter of the ſaid court 
for ſuch debt and coſts, and alſo the ſum of Five Shillings for 
gaol fees, in caſe ſuch party or parties ſhall have been com- 
mitted to priſon, then and in ſuch caſe and caſes the execution 
ſhall be ſuperſeded, and the body or bodies, and goods, of ſuch 
party and parties ſhall be diſcharged and ſet at liberty. - 
Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in caſe it 


ſhall at any time, during the pending of any cauſe in the ſaid 


court, appear to the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more 


. of them, upon proof by the oath of any credible witneſs, that 


the defendant or defendants therein ſhall by ſickneſs, poverty, 
or otherwiſe, be rendered incapable of paying the debt or de- 
mand for which ſuch cauſe ſhall have been inſtituted, then the 
ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, ſhall and 
may ſuſpend or ſuperſede the proceedings in ſuch cauſe until it 
fiery - ſhall, 


— 
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wal, upon like proof as aforeſaid, appear to the court that 
ſuch defendant or defendants ſhall be able to pay ſuch debtor 
demand in the whole, or by ſeparate payments, and then to 
proceed again therein in manner aforeſaid, any thing in this 
act to the contrary hereof notwithſtanding. 

And be it further enacted, That if the ſerjeant of the ſaid 
court, or any deputy or deputies under him, who ſhall be em- 
ployed to ſerve or levy any execution, ſhall by wilful conni- 
vance or neglect, cauſe or ſuffer the party againſt whom ſuch 
execution ſhall be awarded, to eſcape or abſcond, or the goods 
of ſuch party or parties to be carried away or ſecreted, ſo that 
ſuch execution ſhall not have its due effect, it ſhall be Jawful 
for the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them, 
aſſembled in court, upon complaint and due proof made upon 
the oath or oaths of one or more credible witneſs or witneſſes, 
to order ſuch principal ſerjeant to pay the ſum or ſums. of 
money for which the ſaid execution was awarded, to the party 
complaining, and to enforce the payment thereof by the ſame 
method and means as are hereinbefore provided for the pay- 
ment of other debts. | 

And be it further enacted, That the ſeveral fees hereinafter 
limited and expreſled, and no others, ſhall be taken by the 
clerk and ſerjeant for the time being, for their ſeveral and re- 
ſpective ſervices in the execution of this act; (that is to ſay} 


To the CLERK. 


| 3. K. 
For entering every cauſe = - . - 2 6 
For iſſuing every ſummonssůů - ,— 6 
For every ſubpeena — — * 4 6 
For calling every plaintiff or defendant before the court — 3 
For every hearing or trial!! b — © 
For every oath adminiſtered in cout — 3 
For every order, judgment, or decree = = — 6 
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For entering thereof 
— VV 
For every ſearch in the books - << *- = —* 
Þ For paying money into court ſix-pence ; and if by in- 

=_ - ſtalments, one ſhilling in the pound more 

=_ | For taking money out of court, or acknowledging ſatiſ- 

=_ 175 faction i in the clerk's books — — 2 
For every attachment i - 
For every execution —e 


For every warrant of commitment — — 
For every warrant to diſcharge a priſoner out of cuſtody — 


= 
GW Q. & 


W =2 2 2 


To the SERJEANT. * 


5 5 For the ſervice of every ſummons, order, or ſubpœna, 

: - if within the ſaid town or pariſh of Cirencęſter, and 

2 attending the court with the return thereof, one ſhil- 
ling; and if it be out of the ſaid town or pariſh, then, 
in addition to the ſaid one ſhilling, two-pence per 
mile, for every mile which ſhall be reaſonably travel- 
led, as well in going as returning, in order to ſerve 

ſuch ſummons, order, or ſubpoena : 

1 or executing every attachment, execution, or warrant, 
againſt the body or goods two ſhillings and ſix- pence, 
if the ſame be in the ſaid town or pariſh of Cirencęſter; 

but if it be out of the ſaid town or pariſh, then, in 

addition to the ſaid two ſhillings and ſix- pence, two- 

pence per mile, for every mile which ſhall be reaſon- 
ably travelled, as well in going as returning, in order 
to execute ſuch attachment, execution, or warrant 

againſt the body or goods: | 

For carrying every defendant or delinquent to priſon 5s. 

A table of which fees ſhall from time to time be hung up. by 

the clerk of the ſaid-court, in ſome conſpicuous part or parts 


of the ſaid court houſe or place WRONG the ſaid commiſſioners 
17 | ſhall 
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ſhall meet, ſo that all perſons concerned may ſee and examine 
the ſame, | | 

And be it further enacted, That if the clerk or "ire of 
the ſaid court ſhall take or demand any greater fees or rewards 
than what are herein before mentioned, for their ſervice in the 
execution of this act, they ſhall for every ſuch offence forfeit 
and pay ſuch fine, not exceeding the ſum of Forty Shillings, 
nor leſs than Ten Shillings, as the ſaid commiſſioners, or any 
Three or more of them, ſhall aſſeſs or impoſe, to be levied, 
if not immediately paid, by diſtreſs and ſale of the offender's 
goods, by warrant under the hands and ſeals of the faid com- 
miſſioners, or any Seven or more of them; which fine, when 
paid or levied, ſhall be applied to the uſe of the poor of the 
pariſh where the offence ſhall be committed. 

And be it further enacted, That if the ſaid clerk or ſex5eane 
ſhall be guilty of any miſbehaviour, either by neglect or breach 
of duty, or taking greater fees than before mentioned, or 
otherwiſe, in the execution of their reſpective offices, that then, 
upon complaint and due proof made thereof upon oath in open 
court, it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid Henry earl Bathur/t, and 
his heirs or aſſigns, being the owner or owners, proprietor or 
proprietors of the ſaid manor and ſeven hundreds, and he 1s 
hereby required to diſmiſs or remove ſuch clerk or ſerjeant 
from his reſpective office, and to appoint another in manner 
hereinbefore directed. 

And be it further enacted, That if any commiſſioner of the 
ſaid court for the time being ſhall be party to, or intereſted in 
any cauſe depending in the ſaid court, ſuch perſon ſhall not be 
capable of acting as commiſſioner in the hearing and deter- 
mining of ſuch cauſe, or making any order, decree, or judg- 
ment therein, but, after being heard in the ſaid cauſe, ſhall 
withdraw from the ſaid court till the ſame is finally determined; 
and if the clerk or his deputy, or ſerjeant of the ſaid court for 


the time being, ſhall be a party to, or intereſted in any cauſe 
depending 
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. depending in the ſaid court, ſuch clerk, deputy, or ſerjeant 
{hall not exerciſe his office in the ſaid cauſe, or in any thing 
relating thereto, but the ſai& commiſſioners, or any Three or 
more of them, aſſembled at ſuch court, ſhall and may depute 
and appoint another perſon to exercife the ſaid office of clerk 

or ſerjeant reſpectively, in all things relative to ſuch cauſe. 
And, for the better enforcing the orders and decrees from 
time to time by the ſaid commiſſioners, and that the commiſ- 
ſioners, and the clerk and officers. of the ſaid court, may be 
inveſted with proper power and authority, and be free and ex- 
empt from inſult and abuſe; Be it further enacted, That if 
any perſon or perſons ſhall affront, inſult, or abuſe all or any 
one or more of the commiſlioners, or the clerk, ſerjeant, or 
officers, of the ſaid court for the time being, during their ſit- 
ting in the ſaid court, or in going to or returning from the fame, 
or ſhall interrupt the proceedings of the ſaid court, or at any 
time ſhall inſult, affront or abuſe, hinder or obſtruct; or at- 
tempt or threaten to hinder or obſtruct, the clerk or ſerjeant 
in the lawful execution of their reſpective offices, then and in 
every ſuch caſe it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid commiſſioners, 
or any Three or more of them then ſitting, or if not then ſit- 
ting, at the next, or ſecond, or third court to be held after 
ſuch offence committed, to cauſe a warrant to be iſſued by the 
. Clerk of the ſaid court, directing ſuch ſerjeant to apprehend and 
take, or cauſe ſuch perſon or perſons ſo offending as aforeſaid 
to be apprehended and taken, before ſome juſtice or juſtices 
of the peace for the ſaid county of Glauceſter, and upon the fact 
alledged being proved, by the oath of one or more credible 
witneſs or witneſſes, the ſaid juſtice or juſtices is and are here- 
by impowered and directed to puniſh ſuch perſon or perſons ſo 
offending as aforeſaid, by fine, not exceeding the ſum of Forty 
Shillings, nor leſs than Five Shillings, which ſhall be imme- 
diately paid into the hands of the ſaid juſtice or juſtices before 
whom ſuch offender or offenders ſhall be convicted, and be 
paid 
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paid and applied in like manner as the fines herein before men- 
tioned are directed to be applied; and if the faid offender or 
offenders ſhall not pay the ſaid fine in manner aforeſaid, it ſhall 
be lawful for the ſaid juſtice or juſtices, and he and they is and 
are hereby required, by warrant under his and their hand and 
ſeal or hands and ſeals, to cauſe the ſame to be levied by diſ- 
treſs and ſale of the offender's goods, or to commit ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons ſo offending as aforeſaid to ſome common gaol 
or houſe of correction in the ſaid county of Gloucefter, there 
to remain for any ſpace of time not exceeding one calendar 
month, or until he, ſhe, or they ſhall pay the ſaid fine. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the clerk 
of the ſaid court ſhall fix, or cauſe to be fixed or ſtuck up, in 
ſome public part in the ſaid court houſe, or other place where 
the ſaid commiſſioners meet, a true copy of the laſt preceding 
_ clauſe of this act, to the end that no perſon or perſons ——_ 
or may plead ignorance thereof. 

And be it further enacted, That the reſpective keepers for 
the time being of the a gaols or houſes. of correction, 
within the ſaid county of Glouce/ter, ſhall and may, and they are 
hereby required and commanded to receive and take into their 
cuſtody reſpectively, all and every perſon and perſons who ſhall 
be committed or ordered to ſtand committed by any Three or 
more of the ſaid commiſſioners preſent in court, or by virtue 
of any warrant, attachment, execution, or other proceſs if- 
ſuing out of the ſaid Court of Requeſts; and in caſe the keeper 
or keepers of ſuch gaol or houſes of correction, ſhall neglect 
or refuſe to receive and take into his and their cuſtody, any 
perſon or perſons committed by virtue of this act, or, before 
the expiration of the time for which any perſon or perſons ſhall 
be ſo committed to his or their cuſtody, ſhall diſcharge ſuch 
perſon or perſons, or wilfully permit or ſuffer ſuch perſon or 
perſons to go at large, without a warrant, order, or authority 
for that purpoſe in writing, ſigned in court by Three or more 
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of the ſaid commiſſioners, every keeper offending in any of 
the caſes aforeſaid, and being thereof convicted before one or 
more of his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the ſaid county 
of Glouceſter, upon the oath or oaths of one or more credible 
witneſs or witneſſes, or on his or their own confeſſion, ſhall 
forfeit and pay for every ſuch offence any ſum not exceeding 
Five Pounds, nor leſs than Forty Shillings, at the diſcretion 
of ſuch juſtice or juſtices, and ſuch ſum ſhall be immediately 
paid by the perſon or perſons ſo offending, into the hands of 
the juſtice or juſtices before whom he or they ſhall! be con- 
victed, or in default thereof ſhall and may be levied by diſtreſs 
and fale of the offender's goods and chattels, by warrant under 
the hand and ſeal or hands and ſeals of ſuch juſtice or juſtices, 

and which ſum, when paid or levied, ſhall be applied in like 
manner as the fines herein before mentioned are directed to 
be paid and applied. | 

And be it further enacted, That no action or ſuit for any 
debt not amounting to the ſum of Forty Shillings, and recover- 
able by virtue of this act in the ſaid Court of Requeſts, ' ſhall 
be brought againſt any perſon or perſons reſiding or inhabiting 
within the juriſdiction thereof, in any of the king's courts at 
Weſtminſter, or any other courts whatſoever, or elſewhere out 
of the ſaid Court of Requeſts ; and no ſuit that ſhall be com- 
menced in the ſaid Court of Requeſts, in purſuance of this 
act, nor any proceedings therein, ſhall or may be removed 
into any ſuperior court, but that judgments, decrees, and pro- 
ceedings of the ſaid court ſhall be final and concluſive to all 
intents and purpoſes. 

And be it further enacted, That this act, or any thing herein 
contained, ſhall not extend to any debt for rent upon any leaſe 
or contract, where the title of any lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments can or may come in queſtion, or in or upon any 
other real contract, nor to any debt which ſhall ariſe upon or 
by reaſon of any cauſe concerning any lat will or teſtament, 
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or matrimony, or any thing properly belonging to the eccle- 
fiaſtical courts, nor to any debt for money won at or by means 
of any horſe race, cock match, wager, or any kind of gaming 
or play, nor for any forfeiture upon any penal ſtatute or by-law, 
nor to any debt whereof there hath not been a contract, ac- 
* knowledgment, undertaking, or promiſe to pay, within ſix 
years before the taking out of the ſummons for the ſame, al- 
though ſuch debt ſhould not amount to the ſum of Forty _ 

Shillings. | | 
And be it further enacted, That in caſe any perſon or per- 
ſons, making oath or giving evidence in any cauſe or matter 
whatſoever, depending in the faid Court of Requeſts, ſhall 
commit wilful and corrupt perjury, and be thereof duly con- 
victed according to law, ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall incur and 
ſuffer the like pains and penalties as any other perſon or per- 
ſons convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury is or are liable to, 

or ſhall be ſubject to by the laws ani} ſtatutes of this realm. 
And be it further enacted, That in caſe any perſon reſiding 
within the ſaid manor and hundreds, who ſhall be duly ſerved 
with a ſubpoena or ſummons, to be iſſued out of the ſaid Court 
of Requeſts, to give evidence on behalf of any plaintiff or de- 
fendant, ſhall neglect or refuſe to appear, purſuant to ſuch ſub- 
pœna or ſummons, at the time and place therein mentioned, 
and due proof ſhall be made of the ſervice of ſuch ſubpœna or 
ſummons, and no cauſe of abſence be ſhewn or aſſigned, to 
the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners preſent at the court to 
which ſuch perſon ſhall be by ſuch ſubpoena or ſummons re- 
quired to appear, and oath ſhall be made before the faid com- 
miſhoners, by the party at whoſe inſtance, and on whoſe be- 
half, ſuch ſubpoena or ſummons iſſued, that the perſon ſerved 
therewith was a material witneſs for ſuch patty, it ſhall be 
lawful for the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of 
them aſſembled at ſuch court, to impoſe and lay a fine, not 
exceeding Fifty Shillings, nor leſs than Five Shillings, to be 
Agvied, 
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levied, if not immediately paid on demand, by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the offender's goods, by warrant under the hands and 
ſeals of the ſaid commiſſioners, or any Three or more of them; 
which fine, when paid or levied, ſhall be paid over to the party 
at whoſe inſtance ſuch ſubpœna or ſummons iſſued. 

And be it further enacted, That no attorney at law, or 
ſolicitor, being ſerved with a proceſs of the ſaid Court of Re- 
. queſts, or appearing in the ſame court, ſhall be allowed to 
plead or maintain any privilege againſt the proceſs, authority, 
juriſdiction, or judgment thereof, 

And be it further enacted, That whenever any perſon ſhall 
be committed to priſon by virtue of any execution or proceſs 
iſſued in purſuance of this act, for the recovery of any debt or 
coſts, the perſon or perſons at whoſe ſuit ſuch execution or 
proceſs ſhall iſſue, ſhall pay and allow to the perſon commit- 
ted, the ſum of Three-pence a day, for every day he or ſhe 
ſhall continue in priſon upon the ſame execution or proceſs, 
towards his or her ſubſiſtence, the ſame to be paid to the gaoler 
or keeper of the place where ſuch perſon ſhall be confined, or 
left at his houſe, for the uſe of the perſon ſo committed ; and 
in caſe any default ſhall be made in the payment of the ſaid 
ſum of Three-pence a day, for any one or more day or days, 
and due proof on oath of ſuch default ſhall be made, to the 
ſatisfaction of any juſtice of the peace for the county of Glou- 
ceſlor, (who is hereby authorized and impowered to adminiſter 
ſuch oath) then it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid juſtice to order 
and direct ſuch priſoner to be forthwith ſet at liberty, and ſuch 
perſon ſhall accordingly be ſet at liberty, without paying any 
fees or other reward or gratuity to the gaoler or keeper of the 
ſaid priſon or houſe of correction, and ſhall be diſcharged from 
the payment of the money for which he or ſhe ſhall have been 
ſo committed, 

And be it further enacted, That no action or ſuit ſhall be 


brought or commenced againſt any of the ſaid commiſſioners, 
or 
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or any other perſon or perſons, for any thing done in purſuance 
of this act, until twenty-one days previous notice thereof ſhall 
have been given to or left at the uſual place of abode of the 
perſon or perſons againſt whom ſuch action or ſuit ſhall be in- 
tended to be brought, thereby ſetting forth the particular cauſe 
of action, or after tender of ſufficient amends ſhall have been 
made to the party aggrieved, nor unleſs ſuch action or ſuit be 
commenced withia ſix calendar months next after the cauſe of 
action ſhall have ariſen, and the venue ſhall be laid in the 
county of Glouceſter, and not elſewhere; and the defendant or 
defendants in ſuch action or ſuit ſhall and may plead the general 
iſſue, and give this act and the ſpecial matter in evidence at 
any trial to be had thereupon, and that the ſame was done in 
purſuance and by the authority of this at; and if the ſame 
ſhall appear to have been ſo done, or if any ſuch action or ſuit 
ſhall be brought before the expiration of twenty-one days next 
after ſuch notice ſhall have been given as aforeſaid, or after 
tender of ſufficient amends ſhall have been made to the party 
or parties aggrieved, or after the time before limited for bring- 
ing the ſame, or ſhall be laid in any other place than as afore- 
ſaid, then, and in either or any of the ſaid caſes, the jury ſhall 
find for the defendant or defendants ; and upon ſuch verdict, 
or if the plaintiff or plaintiffs ſhall be nonſuited, or ſuffer a 
. diſcontinuance of his or their action or ſuit after the defendant 
or defendants ſhall have appeared, or if, upon demurrer, judg- 
ment ſhall be given againſt the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the de- 
fendant or defendants ſhall have treble coſts, and ſhall have 
ſuch remedy for the ſame as any defendant hath for coſts of 
ſuit in other caſes by law. 

Provided always, That no plaintiff, in any action or ſuit 
which ſhall be brought for any thing done in purſuance of this 
act as aforeſaid, ſhall be permitted to produce evidence of any 
other cauſe of action than ſuch as ſhall be ſet forth in the notice 
to be given as aforeſaid, or ſhall recover any verdict againſt 
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the defendant or defendants in ſuch action or ſuit, unleſs ſuch 
_ plaintiff ſhall prove on the trial that ſuch notice was given as 
aforeſaid; and in default of ſuch proof, the defendant or de- 
fendants ſhall recover a verdict and coſts as before mentioned; 
and that in caſe any perſon, againſt whom any ſuch action or 
ſuit ſhall be brought, ſhall have neglected to tender amends, 
or ſhall have tendered inſufficient amends, before the action 
or ſuit ſhall be commenced, it ſhall be lawkul for him, by leave 
of the court wherein ſuch action or ſuit ſhall be depending, at 
any time before iſſue joined, to pay into court ſuch ſum of 
money as he ſhall think proper, whereupon ſuch proceeding, 
order, and judgment ſhall be had, made, and given, in and 
by ſuch court, as in other caſes where defendants are allowed 


to pay money into court. 
And be it further enacted, That this act ſhall be deemed, 


adjudged, and taken to be a Public Act, and ſhall be judicially 
taken notice of as ſuch by all judges, juſtices, and other per- 
ſons, without ſpecially pleading the ſame. 


It appears by the preamble to this act, that the pro- 
ceedings in the old court were vexatious, 2xpenſive, and 
dilatory; but we have the pleaſure to ſay, that in the 
Court of Requeſts they have been ſcrupulouſly exatt 
from its firſt inſtitution; and that the deciſions appear 
to have been made with the ſtricteſt regard to modera- 
tion and juſtice. We therefore ſincerely congratu- 
late the public on the beneficial effeQts of it, which 
have been felt and acknowledged throughout the large 
diſtri of country over which its juriſdiction extends. 
And it 1s much to be wiſhed, that its powers were en - 
larged to try debts to the amount of Five Pounds, a 


{um at this time much inferior in real value to Thirty- 
nine 
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nine Shillings and Eleven-pence, at the time when 
the old court and many other hundred and county 
courts were firſt inſtituted. | 

This court is held at preſent at Eleven in the fore- 
noon of every other Thurſday, in a large room, now 
called the Town-hall. | 
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The Borough. 


Where prepoſſeſſion warps the ductile mind; 
Where blindfold education leads the blind ; 
Where intereſt biaſſes, ill cuſtoms guide, 

And ſtrong deſires pour on us like a tide ; 

Say, can cool virtue here diſſuade from ill? 

Or exiled reaſon, - pander to the will? Por- 


- 


— — — 


This is a parliamentary borough, but not a 
corporation. The borough and the hundred are 
commenſurate. It elects two repreſentatives to par- 
liament, and ſent repreſentatives to a great council 
as early as 11 E. 3, but did not acquire the per- 
manent right of eleQing two burgeſſes, till by grant 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

We 


\ 
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We ſhall now endeavour to ſhow who have and 
who have not a right to vote at elections here. 

Al firſt the free burgeſſes only were the electors; 
but after a conteſted election in the reign of James 
the Firſt, it was determined, That the inhabitants houſe- 
holders, not receiving alms, ſhould make the election. But 
ſince, the right of voting has been variouſly modified 
and abridged. | 

On the 4ch of N ovember, 1690, the houſe of com- 
mons reſolved, That the inhabitants of the borough of 
Cirenceſter, being inmates, have no right to vote in elefl- 
ing burgeſſes to ſerve in parliament. 

And by their reſolution of Dec. 1, 1709, The in- 
habitants of the Abbey, the Emery, and the Spiringate- 
lane; have not a right to vote in ſuch election. The reaſon 
of this was, that the abbey and its precincts are not 
within the hundred and borough. 

By 26 G. g. c. 100, it is enacted, That from ond 
after the 215t of Aug. 1786, no perſon ſhall be admitted 
to vote for members to ſerve in parliament, for any city 
or borough of Englend or Wales, as an inhabitant paying 
ſcot and lot, inhabitant houſeholder, houſekeeper, and pot- 

waller, legally ſettled, or as inhabitant houſeholder, houſe- 
keeper, and pot-waller, or as inhabitant houſeholder re- 
fiant, or as inhabitant of ſuch city or borough, unleſs he 
ſhall have been aftually bona fide an inhabitant paying 
ſcot and lot, or an inhabitant houſeholder, houſekeeper, 
and pot-waller, legally ſettled, or an inhabitant houſeholder, 
houſekeeper, and pot-waller, or an inhabitant houſeholder 


\refrant, or an inhabitant within ſuch city or borough, ſix 
calendar 
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calendar months previous to the day of the election, at 
which he ſhall tender his vote: and if any perſon ſhall 
vote at any ſuch election contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, his vote ſhall be deemed null and void, 
and he ſhall forfeit to any perſon who ſhall fue for the 
fame a oli. and in every action brought on this account, the 
proof of inhabitancy ſhall lie upon the perſon against whom 
the ſame ſhall be brought. Action to commence within ſix 
calendar months. This aft not to extend to any perſon 
acquiring the poſſeſſuon of any houſe in any city or borough, 
by deſcent, deviſe, marriage, marriage-ſeltlement, or pro- 
motion to any office or benefice. Nor to any other deſcrip- 
tion of perſons claiming to vote by any other title, or Juper- 
added qualification. 

In a committee of the houſe, March 28, 1792, 
choſen to try the petition of Robert Preſton, eſq; 
againſt Richard Maſter, eſq; for undue election for 
this borough, in 1790, It was reſolved, That it is the 
opinion of the committee, that no perſon can be deemed a 
houſeholder, who does not poſſeſs an excluſ.ve right to the 
uſe of the outward door of the building, altho' by taking 

inmates he may have relinquiſhed for a Time the exerciſe 
of that exclifave right. Neither can a perſon whoſe habi- 
tation is compoſed of more apartments than one, be deemed 
a houſeholder, unleſs he alſo poſſeſſes an excluſive T1ght to 
the uſe of the stair-caſe, door-way, or other paſſage, that 
forms the means of communication between the ſeveral 
apartments, altho by taking inmates he may have likewiſe 
relinguiſſied for a time the exerciſe of that right. 
The original right to an encluſive uſe, is then the pint 
D d of 
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of diſcrimination between the houſeholder on the one hand, 
and the inmate on the other. 

The term Outward door of the building, does not 
include within its meaning the gate or outward door of a 
court, or a paſſage open to the ſky. 

A houſe may contain but a ſingle apartment; Jet it does 
not follow, as a neceſſary concluſion, that a ſingle apart- 
ment, tho' furniſhed with a ſeparate outward door, vill 
conſtitute a houſe ; for a ſhop or ſhed, unleſs it is uſed as 
a dwelling, is certainly not a houſe. - 

And on the 29th of March, the ſame committee 
reſolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, the legal 
meaning of the term Houſeholders, and Inmates, muſt 
be determined on the general principle of the law of the 
land, and not on any ideas ſuggested by legal uſage. 

If a paſſage is conſidered as a street-paſſage, tho 
covered, all the houſes that have ſeparate outward doors 

opening to that paſſage, give good votes. 


We may be allowed juſt to obſerve, that theſe re- 
ſolutions are moſtly of a negative nature. It was 
much eaſter for the committee to define what 2s not, 
than what is a houſe, that gives a right of voting in this 
borough. And it appeared by the pleadings of the 
counſel on the huſtings, in a conteſted election here 
in the year 17965 that the latter ſtill remains in ſome 
meaſure doubtful and undefined. 


— — — 


To ſend repreſentatives to parliament is certainly 


a 8 and was originally an Honor; but by the 
preſent 
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preſent mode of elections, and the principles upon 
which oppoſitions ariſe, this Privilege becomes an 
Evil, and the Honor is doubtful. In the generality 
of conteſted elections, a candidate is ſeldom received 
or oppoſed on account of fitneſs or unfitneſs, which 
ought to be the principal, if not the only, conſidera- 
tion. He is often embraced, as an inſtrument to 
gratify reſentment; or oppoſed, from diſlike to thoſe 
who eſpouſe him. Thus oppolitions more frequently 
happen from enmity amongſt the electors themſelves, 
than from any diſlike to, or approbation of candidates. 
Of all reaſons this is the moſt unreaſonable. Society 
is one of the greateſt bleſſings of human nature, ariſing 
from friendly communications, mutual good offices 
and benevolence, But elections on ſuch principles 
feed animoſities, diſſolve friendſhips, and furmiſh op- 
portunities for illiberality, obloquy, and abuſe; and 
as few individuals eſcape them, there cannot be a 
greater obſtacle to the peace and happinels of a place, 
than the fomenting and cheriſhing of party diſtinc- 
tions, which poiſon all the amiable affections of the 
mind. Theſe evils are alſo furthered by the ambition 
of candidates, who obtrude themſelves on eleQors, 
and furniſh the means of gratifying their ill humours. 
They were not felt when boroughs paid their repre- 
ſentatives, and were obliged to thoſe who ſat for them. 
General prevalency and long habits make things 
leſs ſtriking; but if, on examination, theſe reflections 
are found to he juſt, they certainly merit the ſerious 
attention of the good people of England, 
D d 2 The 
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The franchiſe of elefting repreſentatives to ſerve 
in parliament, tho* conſigned to individuals, muſt be 
conſidered as a part of the public ſtock; and the law 
againſt bribery and corruption at elections, is a ſet of 
reſtrictive rules to be obſerved in the exerciſe of it. 
It is fo fully and aptly expreſſed againſt all kinds of 
undue influence, that it would be difficult to put a 
caſe which it would not reach; and ſo clear and per- 
ſpicuous, as to be impoſſible to miſtake the true _ 
and meaning of it. 

This franchiſe is intruſted with the eleQor to be 
conſcientiouſly uſed for the beſt intereſt of his country. 
He cannot diſpoſe of it for money, place, penſion, 
emolument, nor for the promiſe of any ſuch thing, 
without violating that law, and incurring very heavy 
| penalties. It cannot be lawfully bartered for private 

 proſpetts, nor paſt benefits. Every man muſt be 
grateful, but his private obligations ought not to be 
diſcharged by proſtituting a ſacred truſt. Theſe things 
are contrary to the ſpirit of our laws, and forbidden 
by the duties we owe to our country. 

Our laws require elections to be perfectly fres, 1 
And hence it may be clearly inferred, that to oppreſs 
an elector for having freely and conſcientiouſly uſed 
his franchiſe, or in other words, for doing his duty, 
is a ſpecies of groſs injuſtice, which, if not reſtrained 
by law, cannot be excuſed or palliated by. example. 
We lament its frequency; but 'uſage and rettitude 
are too often at variance; and ten thouſand reiterated 


inſtances 


* 
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| inſtances of wrong-doing can never alter the nature 
of it. 

It has been obſerved that paupers, inmates, and 
lodgers are excluded from voting, not only here, but 
in moſt other parliamentary boroughs: And the reaſon 
ſeems to be, becauſe indigent prop are moſt expoſed 
to ſeduttion: | 

If ſome of the lower order of eleQors fall under 
powerful temptations and deluſive ſuggeſtions, they 
are infinitely leſs culpable than more independent and 
better informed individuals, who pretend to be ad- 
mirers of our excellent conſtitution, whilſt they preſs 
electors to confider on which of the contending parties 
their interest lies, and who is most capable of ſerving them. 
This is an argument not more frequent than baſe; for 
certainly there cannot be a ſtronger intimation that 
all is to be reſolved into private intereſt. To act, or 
adviſe to act, on ſuch foul, ſelfiſh, and corrupt prin- 
ciples, is as derogatory to the true ſpirit of the law, 
and of our conſtitution, as to vote for money. It 
precludes. all diſcrimination of character, and ſets the 
merits of a candidate at nought. It places knavery 
and honeſty, folly and cultivated underſtanding 
upon a level; for private intereſt may happen to 
favour the undeſerving candidate, and is frequently 
the means of ſending improper perſons to parliament. 
We are perſuaded that many well meaning perſons 
have fallen into this error for want of due conſider- 
ation, and that to ſuch, a ſhort hint will convince them 
of the impropriety of ſuch conduct. 

s Having 
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- Having ſhown, by the beſt FN EFRON to be pro- 
duced, who have a right to vote in this borough; and 
by a few, and we hope convincing, arguments, how 

eledtors ought to exerciſe their franchiſe; it may, in 
the next place, be uſeful to take a curſory view of the 

duties and buſineſs of a parliament-man, whence it 
may be ſeen who is a proper objett of choice. 


The two houſes of parliament are the king's grand 
council: It is therefore no inconſiderable truſt to be 
ſent to parliament. It is the buſineſs of a repreſenta- 
tive, wherever choſen, to keep his attention to the 
general good. He ſhould underſtand the intereſts of 
the ſeveral courts of Europe, and the true principles 
of government and of commerce, as he will have to 
aſſiſt in new modelling old laws, and framing new, for 
regulating our vaſt commercial concerns with all the 
world, and for the internal government of a free 
people. He muſt join in taxation for the ſupport of 
government, and be watchful that the public money 
is frugally and properly expended.— He muſt be care- 
ful that no branch of the legiſlature encroaches on the 
others, and that the liberty and property of the ſub- 
jelt are not violated. He muſt have a competent 
ſhare of general knowledge, without which no mani 
can judge of meaſures. The 1 ignorant may gape and 
acquieſce; and if they mean right, tis mere chance 
that the event is not wrong. He muſt give due at- 
tendance on his duty, for without it knowledge would 


be 
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be uſeleſs. His duty will be tedious, fatiguing *, and 
expenſive; and if all be right, not a penny can be 
reimburſed him. 

To diſcharge with propriety ſo great a truſt, he 
muſt be inflexibly honeſt, of good parts, ſolid judg- 
ment, and of a competent ſhare of learning. To be 
honeſt is not ſufficient, without a good underſtanding; 
for an honeſt man may be very filly. On the other 
hand, tis not enough to be ſenſible and learned, with- 
out integrity. : 

If a parliament-man be materially . 850 in 
either of theſe, he has obtruded into an important 
truſt to the great injury of his country. In the judg- 
ment, therefore, of ſober, thinking men, to offer as a 
candidate for the people's choice, implies no ſmall de- 
gree of confidence; a confidence of poſſeſſing thoſe 
qualifications which are not often to be found. And 
let this be indelibly fixt on the minds of eleQtors, That 
to the indiſcreet and mad choice of unqualified re- 
preſentatives, are to be attributed moſt of the real 
evils with which the nation has to ſtruggle. 

There are thoſe, it ſeems, who deem any gentleman 
of fortune, proper enough to be ſent to parliament ; 
but let ſuch confider what ſort of perſon they would 


” — 


* Formerly the parliamentary writs directed the electors to 
chooſe not only the wiſeſt, but the ſtouteſt men, [potentiores 
ad laborandum] that they might be able to endure the fatigue 
of the journey, and cf cloſe attendance. In thoſe days, the 
knights of the ſhire were paid 45. and the burgeſſes 25. a day, 
by their conſtituents, for their attendance, 
make 
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make choice of for an agent in their own priyate con- 


cerns, and let us ſuppoſe the buſineſs to require the 
abilities and qualifications of a lawyer. Would they 


» 


appoint a man of very moderate underſtanding, tho 
perfettly honeſt? No.—Would they chooſe a gentle- 
man of the army or navy, who never turned his back 
to the enemy? No, not merely as ſuch. No man of 
common underſtanding would wiſh either of theſe, 


or any other, to be his agent, without the requiſite - 


endowments. The application is eaſy. A good ſol- 
dier or ſailor, a good landlord or neighbour, may 
want the proper qualifications for a ſenator ; for 
nothing can be more evident than that a perſon 
eminently qualified for one ſituation, may be al- 
together unfit. for another. Miſapplications of this 
nature have ſometimes happened by the inordinate 
zeal of miſtaken men, who have thought they were 
rewarding a deſerving and eſteemed character by 
chooſing him to parliament; but they ought to know, 
that the duties of a ſenator are burthenſome, and that 
his ſituation is by no means of the nature of a reward. 
It is indeed a great honour to be freely elected to 
parliament, implying public eſteem on one hand, and 
diſtinguiſhed abilities on the other; but to ſend a per- 
ſon to parliament incapable of filling with propriety 


the fituation to which he is choſen, expoſes him to 


contempt and diſgrace, of which a {mall degree of 
diſcernment muſt make him ſenſible. 
Since then the private affairs of an individual are 


of trifling conſideration when put in competition with 
| | the 
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the great buſineſs of the nation, would it not be worſe 
than madneſs to be negligent in this important matter? 
And would not the ſending a repreſentative to parlia- 
ment, tho' an honeſt man, but in other reſpetts un- 
qualified for the truſt, be ſacrificing the deareſt in- 
tereſts of the country to the fond conſiderations of 
friendſhip, and acquaintance ; or to the vain diſplay 
of influence and power ? 

But alas! how little is the fitneſs or wiſined of a 
candidate conſidered and underſtood!—Where elec- 
tors are numerous, many, from prejudice and habit, 
are captivated by mere noiſe and ſhow. Thouſands 
have determined their choice by the nonſenſical cries _ 
of Blue and Yellow; and the correſpondent flags at 
elections have attracted more ignorant followers than 
ever fought under the antient Saxon Refan. 

But there are other deluſions. It is curious tho' 
melancholy to obſerve, how artfully the public atten- 
tion is drawn aſide from its proper object, to fix it on 
any trifling circumſtance, which may happen to ſuit 
the condition of a candidate.—He is the ſon of ſome 
nobleman.—He comes in the intereſt of ſome great 
man. He is of an antient family. s a neighbour. — 
Will ſpend a great deal of money in the borough.— 
Will ſuffer the electors to kill game in his manors,— 
cum multis aliis.— 

Let us now briefly conſider one or two of theſe 
caſes, which are thought to have the greateſt weight. 
A candidate is the fon of a great nobleman, or comes 
recommended by him, To judge of the propriety 

E e of 
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of ſuch recommendation, and of the weight i it ſhould 
have with the electors, it ſhould be conſidered; that 
the peers derive their honours, and the great privilege | 
of being perpetual. ſenators, from the crown, under 
which many of them hold places of great profit. For 
theſe reaſons, the law deems it highly improper for 
peers to interfere in the choice of members of the 
other houſe. Judge Blackſtone conſiders them par- 
ticularly as guardians of the rights and prerogatives 
of the crown; whereas the commons are and ought ' 
to be guardians of the rights of the people, and jealous 
of encroachments upon public liberty, by the two 
other branches of the legiſlature. It would therefore 
be improper to ele& perſons recommended by mem- 
bers of the houſe of peers, who might unduly in- 
fluence and ſeduce them from their duty. And elettors 
devoting themſelves to ſuch recommendation, would 
in effect transfer the choice of members of the lower 
houſe of parliament to the members of the upper 
houſe, who, by our conſtitution, ought not to inter- 
fere at elections. 

But what if a candidate offer himſelf in the intereſt 
of ſome other great man? To form a proper judgment 
in this caſe, we muſt conſider what is meant by a great 
man's intereſt? And it will be found to be only another 
name for his influence and power. If he poſſeſs any 
number of burgages, the occupation of which gives 

a right of voting at a borough election, he is ſaid to 
have an zntereſt there; that is, he has the power of 


turning out luch tenants as refuſe to comply with his 
wiſhes, 


a 
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wiſhes, and of replacing them with fuel as will. But 
there are other modes of intereſt, which may be all 
comprehended in having @ power, no matter how, of 
affecting the private interest of elefors. 

Hence it is evident, that tho' a candidate who comes 
with the recommendation of a perſon of great intereſt 
in a borough, may himſelf be a very worthy perſon, 
yet he is not the more, but really the leſs acceptable 
to electors on account of ſuch recommendation, ſince 
the interference of power tends to violate the freedom 
of choice. Such eleQors, therefore, who have valued 
their freedom, have commonly united to check natural 
interest, upon the principle that it proves fatal to in- 
dependence, graſps at all in its power, and ultimately 
reduces the electors to implicit inſtruments of ambition 
and lucre. | 
The remaining topics of recommendation, with a 
hundred other ſuch flimſy and nonſenſical conſider- 
ations put together, are mere ſhadows without ſub- 
Nance, and fall infinitely ſhort of reaſons for chuſing 
a repreſentative in parliament. Only it may be ob- 
ſerved, that of two candidates, equally qualified, the 
neighbour ſeems to have a kind of natural preference 
to the ſtranger. 

But the moſt powerful influence with good men re- 
ſults from-a combination of good ſenſe, amiable af- 
fability, inflexible juſtice, charity and beneficence. 
Such a character, if known, can have no enemy, and 
will become irreſiſtible every where, but in a corrupt 
and rotten borough, 
E Ye 
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Ye numerous tribe of candidates, behold the ar- 


duous truſt! Inflexible probity, great ability, and 


perſeverance, are the qualifications. To be materially 
deficient in either, would prove you more confident 
than fit. 

Ye worthy eleftors, to love your country 1s to love 
yourſelves! If ye have hitherto proceeded on wrong 
principles, at length hearken to the voice of reaſon ! 
Hearken to the diſtreſſing calls of your dear country! 
Look beyond the preſent moment. Contemn a little 


ſenſual enjoyment. Lay aſide perſonal reſentment. 


Abandon an overweening attachmentof acquaintance, 
and the more ſeducing conſideration of private in- 
tereſt, Chuſe repreſentatives properly qualified, {o 
ſhall they be illuſtrious in the ſenate, the pride and 
honour,of their conſtituents, and the glory and ſal- 


vation of their country. 


In the preſent ſtate of things, when men's judg- 


ments are warped by intereſt and habit, a ſudden and 


total change is not to be effected; yet the moſt dif- 
ficult things may be atchigved by adequate exertions. 


We are not {6 vain as to expect our ſentiments to 
be honoured with general approbation, but we think 
they will be more approved than avowed, and more 
avowed than carried into practice; for men more 
readily admit rules of conduct for others than for 


themſelves. Should we ſucceed in convincing the 


mind, we entertain ſome hopes that amendment may 
follow ; 


} 
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follow; but ſince to convince is not always to reform, 
our hopes are limited. | 

Worn out the ſubjett, dull the manner, and the 
truths unwelcome, all endeavours will be thrown away 
upon thoſe who have been long hacknied in venality. 
To ſuch, not character and ability in candidates, but 
the price they give is the only conſideration. We can 
fancy our book in the hands of a group of them, 
ſimpering with a leer of defiance, peculiar to hardened 
impenitence. Of ſuch we have no hopes. We write 
not for M—ſh—y nor B-w—n; our book will be 
equally unwelcome at S—ts—y; condemned every 
where by thoſe who have large borough intereſt, and 
perhaps burnt in Cornwal by the common hangman. 
It is not to the ſelfiſh, and biaſſed opinion of thoſe 
who would ſell their country for a few guineas, a 
dinner and a bottle, that we ſubmit our unreſerved 
thoughts; but to that of every judicious honeſt man, 
who has at heart the welfare of his country. Our 
ſtrictures and obſervations are general, and apply to 
all places which fend repreſentatives to parliament ; 
and tho the evils of which we complain are by far leſs 
forcibly felt here than in moſt other boroughs, yet they 
certainly exiſt in ſome degree, and we deem them 
fair game wherever found. 


The ſteward and bailiff of the borough for the time 
being, who are appointed by the lord of the manor, 
are the returning officers. The preſent ſteward is 
Joſeph Pitt, elq; and Robert Thompſon, gentleman, 
is the bailiff. 7 The 
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The repreſentatives are elected in the town-hall, 


unleſs in caſe of oppoſition; and then, after opening 


the buſineſs in the hall, the poll is uſually adjourned - 
to a ſtage or temporary buſtings 1 in the. market-place. 

The number of eleftors varies, but may be averaged 
at about five hundred. | 


A List of the Burgeſſes who have ſerved in Parliament 
for this ys 


1571, 


1572, 


1585, 
1586, 
1588, 
1592, 
1596, 
1601, 
1603, 


1614, 
1620, 
1623, 
1625, 
1625, 
1628, 
1640, 
1641, 


Gabriel Blike, eſq. 
Thomas Powle, 
Tho. Poole, jun“. eſq. 
Charles Danvers, eſq. 
Charles Danvers, eſq. 
Oliver St. John, 


James Wroughton, eſq. 


Rich. Browne, eſq. 
Rich. Marten, eſq. 


Thomas Poole, gent. 
Thomas Strange, gent. 
William Eſtcourt, gent. 
Geo. Maſters, gent. 
Geo. Maſters, gent. 
Henry Ferrys, gent. 
Henry Powle. 

Rich. George, eſq. 
Arnold Oldiſworth, eſq. 


Edw. Jones, k*. in Marten's place, and 


Anth. Mannye, k*. in Jones's place, dec“. 


Lord Newborough, 
Tho. Roe, knight, 
William Maſters, k*. 
Miles Sandys, k*. 


Nevill Poole, k*. 


Tho. Rowe. 


Tho. Nicholas, eſq. 
Hen. Pool, eſq. : 
Hen. Pool, eſq. 
John George, eſq. 


Giles Eſtcourt, k*, & bar. John George, eſq. 


Hen Pool, eſq. 


Theobald Gorges, K. 
places, Thomas Fairfax, K. 


John George, eſq. 
John George, eſq. In their 
Nath. Rich, eſq. 


1653, The Little Parliament. No boroughs ſent repreſentatives 


1654, John Stone, of Friday-ſtreet, London, elq. 
1656, John Stone, eſq. of Weſtminſter. 


i658-9, John 
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1658-9, Jon Stone, eſq. 


Rich. Southby, eſq. 


Theſe three laſt were the Common Wealth Parliaments. 


1660, Richard Honour, 
This was called the Convention Parliament. 


1661, Rich. Honour, 
1678, Hen, Powle, 
1680, Hen. Powle, 
1680-1, Hen. Powle, 
1685, Tho. Maſter, 
1688, Tho, Maſter, 
1689, John Howe, 
1695, John Howe, 
1698, Hen. Ireton, 
1700, Char, Coxe, 
1701, Char, Coxe, 
1702, Char, Coxe, 
1705, Allen Bathurſt, 
1707, Allen Bathurſt, 
1708, Allen Bathurſt, 
1710, Charles Coxe, 
1713, Tho. Maſter, 
1714, Tho. Maſter, 
1722, Tho. Maſter, 
1727, Tho. Maſter, 
1734, Tho. Maſter, 
1741, Tho. Maſter, 
1747, Thomas Maſter, 


John George. 


John George. 
Sir Robert Atkyns. 


Sir Robert Atkyns. 


Sir Robert Atkyns. 
Earl of Newburgh. 
John Howe. 
Rich. Howe. 
Rich, Howe. 


_ Charles Coxe. 


James Thynne. 
William Maſter. 
William Maſter. 
Hen. Ireton. - 
Hen. Ireton. 
Charles Coxe. 
Thomas Maſter. 
Benj. Bathurſt. : 
Benj. Bathurft. 


Benj. Bathurſt. 


Peter Bathurſt. 
William Wodehouſe. 
Heary Bathurſt, 
Henry Bathurſt. 


But Thomas Maſter dying in 1748, John Coxe was elected. 


1754, John Dawney, 
1761, John Dawney, 


1768, James Whitſhed, 
1775, James Whitſhed, 


Benjamin Bathurſt. 
James Whitſhed. 
Eftcourt Creſſwell. 


Samuel Blackwell. 


1783, Lord Apſley was choſen without oppoſition in July, 


James Wanne having vacated his ſeat. 


1783, The 
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I 783. The ſame, re- elected on his appointment to be one of 
the lörds of the admiralty. 

1784, The ſame. | Samuel Blackwell, eſq. 

1785, The ſame. Richard Maſter, eſq. 

1789, The ſame, re- elected, on being appointed one of the 
lords of the treaſury. 

1790, The ſame, being appointed one of the tellers of the 


exchequer. 
1790, The ſame. Richard Maſter, eſq. 
1792, The ſame. | Robert Preſton, eſq. who 


had ſtood a poll in 1790, and on his petition to par- 
liament againſt Richard Maſter, for undue election, 


obtained his ſeat. 
1794, Michael Hicks Beach, eſq. upon Jord Apſley (then 
| earl Bathurſt) taking his ſeat in the houſe of peers, 


1796, The ſame. Robert Preſton, eſq: 


The arms of the town are ſaid to be 4 Phenix in 
Flames, as repreſented in the margin, | 
alluding to the old town having been & 
burnt by ſparrows, and this riſing. out | 


of its aſhes, as the young Phoenix is Z, 2 =— > 
_ fabled to proceed from the : aſhes of a ; 


the old one. 
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c HAP. V. 


Of the Manor and other Eſtates. 


THE manor of Cirenceſter is of the antient 
demeans of the crown, of which domeſday-book gives 
the following particulars. 

In Cireceſtre Hund. habuit rex E. quing. hid. t're. 
Ibi in d'nio v car. & xxxi vill'ni cum x car. Ibi xm 
ſervi & x bord. & iii molini de xxx ſolid. prata & ii 
filvas de I. fol. & ibi ii lib'i ho'es ii car. h'ntes lanam 
o'nium regina habeb. T. R. E. reddeb. hoc m. iii 
modios frumenti & dimid. & braiſi iii mod. & mell. 
ſex ſextar. & dimid. & ix lib. & v fol. & ter mille 
pan. canibus. Modo redd. xx lib. & v. ſol. & xx 
vaccas xx porc. & pro pan. xvi ſol. & de novo foro 
xx ſol. quorum h't S Maria t'cium den. | 
In Cireceſtre unus lib. ho. teneb. ii hid. t're & red- 
deb. xx ſol. in firma & per totam Angliam vicecomiti 
ſervitium faciebat. | 

Will's Com. hanc t'ram miſit ext. firmam & cuidam 
ſao ho'i dedit eam. 

In Cireceſtre Hund. Will's filius Bader tenuit 
1 hid. in Cireceſtre & Hugo ten. de eo. In d'nio 
eſt una car. & unus vill's & dimid, & iiii bord. cum 

FF 1 car. 
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i car. Ibi ii ſervi. Valuit c ſolid. modo Ixx ſolid. 
Aluui tenuit hanc t'ram. 


Thus tran/lated : 


King Edward had five hides of land in Cireceſtre 
hundred. There are five plow-tillages in demean, 
- and thirty-one villeins, with ten plow-tillages. There 
are thirteen ſervi, and ten bordars, and three mills 
of gos. ſome meadow, and two woods of 306. And 
there are two free men who have two plow-tillages. 
The queen had the wool of all the ſheep. In the 
time of king Edward this manor paid three buſhels 
and a half of bread corn and three buſhels of barley 
and fix ſextaries and a half of honey and gl. 38. and 
three thouſand loaves for the dogs. It now pays 
20l. 5s. and twenty cows and twenty hogs, and 16s. 
in lieu of the loaves, and 205. for the new market, 
of which St. Mary hath the third penny. 

A free man held two hides of land in Cireceſtre, 
and paid 205. for the farm, and did ſervice to the 
ſheriff throughout all England. Earl William put 
this land out to farm, and gave it to one of his men. 
William the ſon of Baderon held two hides in 
Cireceſtre, and Hugh holds them of him. There is 
one plow-tillage in demean, and one villein anda half, 
and four bordars with one plow-tillage. There are 


two ſervi. It was worth 1005, now 705, Aluui held 
this land. | 


It 
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It appears by the charter to the abbey of Ciren- 
ceſter, that king Richard the Firſt granted the juriſ- 
diction of the ſeven hundreds, with all his lands in 
Cirenceſter, to that abbey, which continued to be 
part of the poſſeſſions of the abbey (the hundred of 


the town excepted) till the diſſolution of religious 


houſes. | 
The hundred of Cirenceſter, Crother', Bright- 
waldes-barrowe, Reſpegate, Bradley, Langtre, and 
Myntye, and the feven hundreds of Cirenceſter, were 
afterwards granted to fir Thomas Seymour, lord Sey- 
mour of Sudley, as it is recited in a ſubſequent grant 
of all theſe particulars to fir Anthony Kingſtone, 

6 E. 6. | 
Sir John Danvers died ſeized of the manor g7 Eliz. 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry Danvers earl of 
Danby, who built a large houſe on the ſpot where 
earl Bathurſt's preſent houſe ſtands, and made the 
famous phyſic-garden, for the public uſe of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. The manor and hundred were 
afterwards ſold to Henry Poole, whoſe ſon and heir 
fir William Poole, in 1645, aſſigned them, with their 
appertenancies, and levied a fine thereof to the lady 
Poole, his mother, (in lieu of dower) for her life; 
and after her death, to her daughter Anne Poole, 
and her heirs; which Anne was married to James earl 
of Newburgh, and previouſly thereto, and in con- 
ſideration thereof, ſhe releaſed to him the manor, 
borough, and town of Cirenceſter, with their apper- 
tenancies and franchiſes, to the uſe of him and his 
heirs. 
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heirs. Charles was his heir. He married Frances 
——, ho ſurvived him, to whom he left the pre- 
miſes in fee. She ſold them in the year 1695, to fir 
Benjamin Bathurſt, great-grandfather of earl Bat- 
burſt *, the preſent proprietor. 

| . The 


— 


* According to Mr. Jacob, there is reaſon to think that the 
family of Bathurſt was of great antiquity in Limburg, in Ger- 
many, where its anceſtors were ſeated. The ſpot of their re- 
ſidence was called Batters, and they, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe days, were denominated De Batters; and one or two 
of them coming into England in the time of the Saxons, 
gained a ſettlement in Suſſex, which they named Batter's Hurſt, 
i. e. Batter's Grove. This appellation was at length con- 
trated to Bathnrſt ; and the wood upon the ſpot ſtill retains 
the name of Bathurſt Wood, How long the eſtate had been 
in the family cannot now be aſcertained, but it appears that 
Lawrence Bathurſt, in whoſe poſſeſſion it was, became deprived 
of it in conſequence of the diſpute between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. His father Lawrence who had engaged in the 
cauſe of Henry the Sixth, had loft his Jife in the battle of St. 
Albans in 1461, and his ſon adhering to the ſame cauſe, Ed- 

ward the Fourth took from him his antient inheritance, and 
gave it to Battle Abbey, which was in the ſame neighbour- 
hood. Lawrence Bathurſt, however, ſtill retained family ef- 
tates in Staplehurſt, Canterbury and Cranebrook in Kent, and 
making Cranebrook his chief ſeat, paſſed the remainder of his 
days in tranquility. He left iſſue three ſons, Edward, anceſtor 
to the earl of Bathurſt; Robert, of Horſemanden in Kent; 
and ſohn, who had lands in Staplehurſt, by his father's gift. 
Edward, the eldeſt fon of Lawrence Bathurſt, was ſeated 


at Staplehurſt, and among other children, had 8 
| Launcelot 
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The other eſtates in Cirenceſter, mentioned in 
domeſday-book, have ſince been divided amongſt a 
variety 


Launcelot Bathurſt, alderman of London, who, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, was poſſeſſed of the 
manor of Franks, in the county of Kent. He married Judith, 
daughter of Richard Randolph, of London, by whom he had 
iſſue four ſons and three daughters, Randolph, Launcelot, 
Edward, and George Bathurft ; Elizabeth, married to John 
Brown, eſq; Mary, wedded to Edmund Peſhall, eſq; and 
Suſan, eſpouſed to Robert Owen, eſq. From the eldeſt ſon, 
Randolph Bathurſt, the family at Franks deſcended, now ex- 
tinct in the male line. | ; 

George Bathurſt, youngeſt ſon of the ſaid Launcelot, in the 
year 1610, married Elizabeth Villiers, daughter and coheir of 
Edward Villiers, of Howthorp, in com. Northampton, de- 
icended from an anceſtor of George Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham, and had with her the ſaid manor of Howthorp, where 
he ſettled, and had ifſue twelve ſons and four daughters, Several 
of the ſons died in the ſervice of king Charles the Firſt, during 
the civil war. Thoſe who ſurvived were Ralph, Villiers, 
Henry, Moſes, and fir Benjamin. Ralph was educated at 
Trinity college in Oxford, for a divine, but during the civil 
war ſtudied phyſic, and was employed as a phyſician in the 
navy. At the reſtoration, reſuming his former function, he 
became fellow of the Royal Society, preſident of Trinity- 
college, and one of the king's chaplains; and on June 28, 
1670, was inſtalled dean of Wells. He died on the 14th of 
June, 1704, and was buried in the chapel of Trinity-college, 
which he built at his own expenſe, and was highly eſteemed 
for his learning, — Villiers Bathurſt was judge-adyocate of 


the navy, in the reigns of king Charles the Second, and king 
William 


- 
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variety of proprietors. -Jeffry de Erchebald, a de- 


ſcendant of the free - man in domeſday- book, held an 
| eſtate 


William and queen Mary, and died in the ſame poſt in the 
reign of queen Anne, 
Munſter, and recorder of Cork and Kinſale; but he and Moſes 
dying without iſſue, their eſtates deſcended to their younger 
brother, 3 | | 
Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, who, in the reign of king Charles 
the Second, was elected governor of the Royal African Com- 
pany, under his Royal Highneſs James duke of York; alſo 
governor of the Eaſt India Company, in the years 1688, 1689. 
He was afterwards treaſurer of the houſhold to the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark, on the eftabliſhment of it, and was ap- 
pointed cofferer when ſhe acceded to the crown. Sir Benjamin 
died Aug..27, 1704, and was buried at Pauler's Pury in Nor- 
thamptonſhire,. leaving iſſue, by Frances his wife, daughter 


of fir Allen Apſley, of Apſley in Suſſex, knight, three ſons, 


Allen, Peter, and Benjamin; and one daughter, Anne, - wed- 
ded to Henry Pye, of Farringdon in Berkſhire, eſq. 

Allen, the eldeſt ſon of fir Benjamin Bathurſt, ſerved in par- 
liament for the borough of Cirenceſter, from the year 1705, 
till queen Anne, in conſideration of his own great merit, and 
the long ſervices of his father, was pleaſed to advance him to 
the dignity of a peer of Great Britain, by letters patent dated 


Dec. 31, 1711, In the year 1742, his lordſhip was ſworn one 


of the privy council, and the ſame day appointed captain of 
the band of gentlemen penſioners, but reſigned his office in 
1744. In 1757, he was conſtituted treaſurer: to his. preſent 
majeſty, then prince of Wales, at whoſe acceſſion to the 
throne, he was continued in the liſt of privy counſellors, but 
declined accepting of any employment, on account of his great 


age. 


Henry was - attorney-general of 
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eſtate in Cirenceſter 36 H. 3. And William Erch- 
bald was found by the eſcheator's inquiſition to be a 
free tenant here, 4 H. 4. 
| The 


— 


* 


age. In conſideration of his lordſhip's great merits, his 
majeſty was pleaſed to advance him to the dignity of- an earl, 
by the title of Earl of Bathurſt, of Bathurſt in Suſſex, by 
letters patents dated Aug. 12, 1772. 

Lord Bathürſt's wit, taſte, and learning led him to ſeek the 
acquaintance of men of genius, and made him intimately con- 
nected with biſhop Atterbury, doctor Friend, Mr. Congreve, 
ſir John Vanburgh, doctor Swift, Prior, Rowe, Addiſon, Pope, 
Gay, doctor Arbuthnot, Sterne, and other men of eminence 
for learning. His'friendſhips were not confined to particular 
party or profeſſions. Mr. Parry, a diſſenting clergyman of 
Cirenceſter, who was a gentleman of conſiderable learning and 
taſte, arid who joined with the decorum of his character a 
liberality of ſentiment and manners, and a ſprightly and ami- 
able temper, was honoured with lord Bathurſt's particular re- 
gard. How well his lordſhip underſtood the proper application 
of a large fortune is happily expreſſed by Mr. Pope in his 
* to his lordſhip on the uſe of riches: 


The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart 

Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſued, 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor raifed by ſervitude; 

To balance fortune by a juſt expenſe, 

Join with ceconomy magnificence; 

With ſplendor, charity; with plenty, health; 
Oh teach us, Bathurſt! yet unſpoiled by wealth! 
That fecret rare, between th' extremes to move, 
Of mad good-nature, and of mgan ſelf-love, 


His 
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The nuindr-plice, or manſion-houſe of Arch- 
bawld's, which is now the property of Joſeph Small, 
D. D. as leſſee under Thomas Maſter, eſq; together 

. . with 


—_— — ä tn. 


2 
„ — — 


His lordſhip preſerved, to the cloſe of his life, his natural 
chearfulneſs and vivacity, and was always acceſſible, hoſpitable 
and beneficent, Till within a month of his death, he con- 


ſtantly rode out on horſeback two hours in the morning, and 


drank his bottle of wine after dinner. After a few day's ill- 
neſs, his lordſhip died at his ſeat at Cirenceſter, in the year 
1775, and in the gift year of his age. His lordſhip married 
Catherine, daughter and heir of fir Peter Apſley, ſon and heir 
of fir Allen aforementioned, by whom he had iſſue four ſons 
and five daughters. Her ladyſhip died in the year 1768, aged 
79, and was buried in a vault in Cirenceſter church ; where 
his lordſhip's remains were alſo depoſited ; for whom the reader 
will find appropriate, inſcriptions in the ſubſequent account of 
the church, 

Benjamin, their eldeſt ſon, bark Aug. 12, 1711, matried 
Elizabeth, ſecond daughter to Charles lord Bruce. He was 
choſen one of the knights of the ſhire for the county of Glou- 
ceſter, in the 8th parliament of Great Britain, and was alfo 
choſen one of the members for the borough of Cirenceſter, in 
the year 1754. He died without iſſue Jan, 23, 1767; and his 
lady died Nov. 11, 1771, and both are buried at Siddington 
St. Peter. Henry Bathurſt, was his lordſhip's ſecond ſon, 
of whom hereafter.— John Bathurſt, the third ſon, died un- 
married. — Allen, the fourth ſon, was fellow of New-college, 
Oxford, and rector of Beverſtone and Saperton in this county. 
He died unmarried, in the year 1768,-— His lordſhip's five 
daughters were 1. Frances, married firſt to William Wood- 
houſe, eſq; who died knight of the ſhire for Norfolk, May 31, 


17355 


- 
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with the manor, and divers lands, meadows and paſ- 


tures belonging, paſſed by grant 1g II. 6. to John 
Gerveys and Alice his wife; whole ſon, Robert Ger- 
veys, old them by the name of his Mannor in Cif- 
ſetour called Archebolds, to Richard Oſmond, g H 8. 
Robert Oſmond, ſon of Richard, had a daughter 

| | Mary, 


1 


— — ——— 2 — 


1735 ; ſecondly, to James Whitſhed, of Hamptoſi Court in 


Middleſex, eſq; ſeveral times elected to be one of the repre- 
ſentatives of this borough.— 2. Catherine, married to Henry- 
Reginald Courtney, eſq; brother to ſir William Courtney, 
bart. afterwards created viſcount Courtney. —3. Jane, married 
to John Buller, of Morvall, in Cornwall, eſq; and knight in 
parliament for that county. 4. Leonora, matried to colonel 
Edward Urmſtont, of the firſt regiment of foot - guards, and a 


major- general. And 5. Anne, married to the reyerend James 


Benſon, LL. D. late chancellor of the dioceſe of Glouceſter. 

Which ſaid Henry Bathurſt, his lordſhip's ſecond ſon; on 
the death of his father, ſucceeded to the title and eſtate. Ap- 
plying himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, he ſoon became 
eminent in his profeſſion, and was ſucceſſively appointed ſoli- 
citor-general and attorney-general to Frederick prince of 
Wales. On the 2d of May, 1754, he was made a ſerjeant at 
law, and one of the juſtices of the court of common pleas; *till 
when, by ſucceſſive re- elections, he had ſat in parliament for 
the borough of Cirenceſter from the year 1735. In 1770, he 
was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal; 
and his majeſty was alſo pleaſed to advance him to the dignity 
of a baron, by the title of baron Apfley on the 22d day of 
January, 1771; having on the 12th day of the fame month, ap- 
pointed him to the important office of lord high chancellor 


of Great Btitain; which office he diſcharged with great abili- 
| G eg ties 
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Mary, WY carried this eſtate by marriage to Richard 
Smyth, of Hawford in Warwickſhire, yeoman; who 
with his wife, by their deed dated Jan. 11, 5 Eliz. 
ſold the ſame to William Childe and John Childe, 
who conveyed them Feb. 7, 8 Eliz. to William 
Bavand and the ſaid William Childe. And theſe two, 
by their deed dated 11 Feb. in the ſame year, fold 
them for 2101. to Richard Maſter, of London, eſq; 
from whom they have deſcended to Thomas Maſter, 
of the abbey-houle i in Cirenceſter; the preſent owner. 


ties and honour. His lordſhip married, firſt, Anne, daughter 
and heir of — James, eſq. This lady dying without iſſue, 
he wedded, ſecondly, Tryphena, daughter of Thomas Scawen, 
of Maidwell, in Northamptonſhire, by whom he had iflue two 
ſons, viz, Henry, commonly called lord Apſley, and Apſley; 
and four daughters, viz. the, ladies Tryphena, Catherine, 


Selina, and Suſanna. His lordſhip died in the year 1794s and 


was ſucceeded by, his eldeſt ſon, 
Henry the preſent earl Bathurſt. When his lordſhip came 


of age, he was choſen one of the repreſentatives of the borough 


of Cirenceſter, on Mr. Whitſhed's vacating his ſeat in parlia- 
ment in the year 1783, and has been ſeven times re-choſen on 
various occaſions as may be ſeen in our lift of the repreſent- 
atives. His lordſhip wedged Georgina one of the daughters of 
lord George-Henry Lennox, brother to his grace the duke of 
Richmond, by whom he has iſſue three ſons, viz. Henry- 
George, William-Lennox, and Seymour-Thomas; and two 
daughters, Georgina+Louiſa, and Emily-Charlotte, all minors. 
His lordſhip's arms re, Sable, two bars ermine, in chief three 
croſſes pattee Or. CresT. On a wreath, a dexter arm in mail 
embowed, holding a club with ſpikes, all proper. SUPPORTERS. 
Two stags argent, each gorged with a collar gemel ermine. Mor TO. 
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Tithings and Hamlets. 


THERE are five tithings in the pariſh, all ly- 
ing in- the Out-torne and Minety, vulgarly written 
_ Crowthorne and Minety, viz. 
1. Spital-gate, corruptly called Spiring-gate tithing. 
2. Wiggold. 
3. Cheſterton. 
4. Barton. 
5. Oakley. | 
1. Spital-gate tithing. The abbey of Cirenceſter * 
had its hoſpitium, for the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
and the entrance on that fide of the abbey was at a 
large gate-way, with a circular arch, called Spital- 
gate. The gate-way is now ſtanding, with one of the 
large abbey barns near it. And this gate gave de- 
nomination to the tithing and the adjoining farm. 
There are other lands in this tithing which belonged 
to the abbey, called the Almery-farm, from the Almery 
of the abbey to which the farm belonged. The almery- 
gate is ſtill ſtanding, and theſe are all the buildings 
which at this time remain of the antient abbey. Both 
theſe farms were granted to Richard Maſter, 6 Eliz. 
and are now the property of Thomas Maſter, eſq; 
lineally deſcended from the firſt proprietor of that 
name. | | 
2. Wiggold. This tithing lies on the north-eaſt of 
the town, beyond the forementioned tithing. There 
was a chapel here ſubſervient to Ciranceſter. Cart. 
| 17 Ed. 
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17 Ed. 3. John Biſſet, chief foreſter of England, 
died ſeized of Wiggold 25 H. 3. His wife Alice 
ſurvived him, and held Wiggold in dower. After her 
death, the manor deſcended to- his four daughters ; 
Margaret, married to Richard de Rivers; Ela, Iſabel, - 
and Edith; which-laſt was called Edith lady of Wig- 
gold. Roger Normand purchaſed a charter of free- 
warren in this manor 9 E. 3. which was confirmed 
15 R. 2. William Boys and others held lands in 
| Wiggold and Cirenceſter 32 E. 3. Sir William Not- 
tingham was ſeized of this manor 1 R. g, and Wil- 
liam Pole and Anne his wife levied a fine of it to 
George Prater g E. 6. Mr, Talbot and Mr. Town- 
ſend ſucceeded them, but Joſeph Cripps, eſq; by pur- 
chaſe, is the preſent owner of this manor and eſtate. 
The tithes of Wiggold, belonging formerly to the ab- 
bey of Cirenceſter, were granted to Thomas Erſkyn, 
viſcount Fenton, 5 Jac. but Thomas Maſter, eſq; is 
the preſent impropriator. The tithe of hay, and all 
Privy tithes, belong to the miniſter of the pariſh. 

3. Cheſterton, ſituated on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt 
of the town. The name is from the Saxon Ceastre, 
and that from the Latin Castrum. The Roman 
antiquities mentioned to be in the Leauſes are in this 
tithing, of which already, under the Firſt Part. Earl 

Bathurſt is the impropriator of this tithing by pur- 
chaſe of fir John Nelthrop. Tithe of hay and privy 
tithes belong to the vicar. Earl Bathurſt, Thomas 
Maſter, eſq; and Robert Sandford, elq; have con- 
fiderable eſtates in this tithing, 


4. Barton- 
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4. Barton-tithing includes a large tract of land on 
the weſt ſide of the town, beſides Barton- farm. This 
farm belonged to the abbey, and was granted to 


Richard Berners 36 H. 8. It was veſted in ſir Ri- 


chard Onſlow, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
during part of queen Anne's reign, who ſold it to 


Allen the firſt lord Bathurſt, from whom it deſcended 


to the preſent earl Bathurſt, whoſe deer-park lies in 


- . this tithing. 
5. Oakley-tithing lies north weſtward of the town. 


Of this, Domeſday gives the following account. 

I Ifd. Rog. [Roger de Laci] ten. ACHELIE. Ibi 
i hida & dimid. Leuuinus tenuit, modo ten. Giraldus 

de Rog. In d'nio ſunt 11 car. & 11 vill'i cum p'bro 

h'ntes ii car. & dimid. Ibi viii ſervi. Valuit m1 lib. 

modo iii lib. 


In Cireceſtre Hund. Giſlebertus filius Turoldi ten. 
in ACHELIE i hid. de rege et Oſulfus de eo. Kene- 


ward tenuit T. R. E. In d'nio ſunt ii car. et iii bord. 
et vi ſervi. Valuit xl ſolid. modo xxx ſolid. 

In Cireceſtre Hund. Turſten fil. Rolfi ten, in 
Achelie unam hid. Briaric tenuit pro manerio de 
rege E. In d'nio eſt una car. & iii vill'i cum iii car. 
Ibi vi ſervi & ui ac. p'ti. Val. & valuit 1 ſol. Sire 
ten. de Turſtino. | 


Thus engl:ſhed : 


Roger de Lact holds Achelie. There is one hide 
and a half. Leuuinus held it, now Girald holds it of 
Roger, There are two plow-tillages in demean, and 
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two villeins, with a prieſt, having two plow-tillages 
and a half. There are nine ſervi. It was worth 41. 
no 1. 

Giflebert the ſon of Turold holds one hide in 
Achelie of the king, and Oſulf holds it of him. Ke- 
neward held it in the time of king Edward. There 

are two plow-tillages in demean, and three bordars, 
and fix ſervi. It was worth 405. now [only] gos. 

Taurſtin the fon of Rolf holds one hide in Achelie. 
BriQric held it for a manor, of king Edward. There 
is one plow-tillage in demean, and three villeins with 

three plow-tillages. There are fix ſervi, and four 
acres of meadow. It was worth and is now worth gos. 
Girvius holds it of Turſtin. 
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This eſtate was part of the poſſeſſions of the abbey, 
till that houſe was diſſolved. Oakley-woods were 
granted 2 Eliz. to fir Thomas Parry, from whom they 
deſcended to his ſon, and they were fold by his family 
to fir John Danvers. They were afterwards purchaſed 
by fir Henry Poole, whoſe ſon fir William Poole fold 
them to fir Robert Atkyns of Saperton, of whom they 

were bought by Allen firſt lord Bathurſt, from whom 
they deſcended to his grandſon Henry earl Bathurſt, 
the preſent proprietor of the woods and of the whole' 
tithing. . 

We have already attempted a deſcription of theſe 
woods, the wood-houſe, and beautifully ſequeſtered 
lawns, as appendages to the pleaſure-walks of the 
deer-park, to which the reader is referred. 
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In the tithings of Cheſterton and Barton, the 


farmers have been long in the very lucrative practice 
of watering their meadows by art, and from a deſire 


of making this publication of as much real utility as 


poſſible, we ſhall ſubjoin an account of the method 
of doing it. 4 


We know the praQice is growing into uſe, but it 


can't be too generally known. 


A ſhort bn of the Method of Watering 
Meadows. 


BEFORE we proceed to the method; three 


things muſt be conſidered. Will the ſtream, of water 
intended for this purpoſe admit of a temporary wear 
or dam acroſs it? Can the water be dammed up a 
few inches higher than the meadow to be watered, 
without injuring the neighbouring lands? And can 
the water be drawn off the meadow as quick as brought 
on? If free from all objettions on theſe accounts, 
proceed in the following manner. 

Having taken an accurate level of the ground, and 
compared it with that of the river, as near as may be 
at the dam, cut a deep wide ditch, to convey the water 
directly to the higheſt part of the meadow, keeping 
the ſides or banks of the ditch (which we ſhall call the 
work) of an equal height, and about three inches 
higher than the general ſurlace of the meadow. In 

a large 
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a large meadow, with an uneven ſurface, ſometimes 
three works are neceſſary in different directions, each 


ive feet wide, if the meadow contains fifteen acres, 


and if the higheſt part of it be the fartheſt from the 
ſtream. In general, a ditch or work of ten feet wide, 
and three deep, will water ten acres of land. When 


there are three works in a meadow, and flood-hatches 


at the mouth of each, and the water is not ſufficient 
to afford a compleat covering for the whole at ance, 
the meadow may be watered at three different times, 
by taking out one of the hatches, and keeping the 
others in. In this caſe, when the water has run over 
one diviſion of the land for ten days, it may be taken 
off that, and turned over another, by taking up 
another hatch, and letting down the firſt; and thus 


the three diviſions may enjoy the water alternately, 
and each reap equal benefit, The bottom of the firſt 


work, or maſter-feeder, ought to be as deep as the 
bottom of the river, when the fall in the meadow will 
admit of it; for the deeper you draw the water, the 
more mud it carries along with it. 
From the works, or maſter-feeder, cut ſmaller 


ditches or troughs at right angles, of breadths pro- 


portioned to the diſtance to which ſome part of the 
water 1s to be carried, and their diſtance from each 


other to be about twelve yards. A trough of two 


feet wide, and.one deep, will water a furface of twelve 
yards wide, and forty long. In each trough, as well 


as in the maſter-feeder, place frequent ſtops or ob- 


ſtructions, eſpecially when the water is rapid, to keep 
| it 


* 
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it high enough to flow through ſome notches to be cut 
in their banks, or to run over their ſides, at conve- 
nient diſtances, for the whole length of ſuch troughs. 
The width of each work or feeder, as well as of the 
trough, 1s to be gradually contratted, as the quantity 
of water 1s continually decreaſing the farther it runs. 
Between every two troughs, cut a drain parallel to 
them, and as deep as you pleaſe, and wide enough to 
receive all the water that runs over the two adjoining 
beds, or plots of ground on each ſide, and to carry 
it off into the maſter-drain, with ſuch currency as to 
keep the whole ſheet of water in conſtant motion; 
and, if poſſible, not to ſuffer a drop to ſtagnate upon 
the whole meadow. A ſtagnation rots the turf, ſoaks 
into and ſtarves the land, and produces coarſe. N 

and aquatic weeds. | 
When a meadow lies cold, flat, and ſwampy; the 
width of the bed, by which is meant the diſtance be- 
tween the trough and drain, ought to be very ſmall, 
never exceeding fix yards; indeed in this caſe, the 
land can ſcarcely be cut too much, provided water is 
plentiful, for the more cuts the more vater is required. 
The fall of the bed in every meadow, ſhould be half 
an inch in a foot; leſs will do, but more is deſirable; 
for when the draught is quick, the herbage is always 
fine and ſweet. The water ought never to flow more 
than two inches deep, nor leſs than an inch, except 

in the warm months. 

Sometimes it is neceſſary, in a large meadow, to 
convey the water that has been uſed under the works 
H h and 


1 
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and troughs, and then the water above is ſupported 
by means of boards and planks, which we call a carry- 
bridge. Sometimes, the better to regulate the courſe 
of the water on the ſurface, eſpecially in the ſpring, 
| narrow trenches are dug, and the mould and turf laid 
by the fide of them, in order to- be reſtored to their 
former place when watering is finiſhed for the ſeaſon. 
The earth and mud thrown out, in cleanſing and 
paring the ditches, ſhould be carried to fill up the low, 
hollow parts of the meadow, and trodden down to 
an even ſurface, which may eaſily be done with the 
water on, the workman being always provided with a 
ſtrong pair of water-proof boots. If the mould thus 
uſed has a good turf on it, place it uppermoſt, but if 
coarſe and ſedgy, turn it under, and the water, if it 
runs quick, will ſoon produce a fine herbage. 

The grounds moſt eaſily and moſt effettually 
watered, are {ſuch as have been plowed, and ridged 
up in lands, about twelve yards wide. The water is 
eaſily carried along the ridge by means of a ſmall 
ditch or trough cut along its ſummit; and then by 
means of the ſtops, it is made to run down the ſides 
or beds into the furrows, and carried into the maſter- 
drain, which empties itſelf into the river. Every 
meadow, before it is well watered, muſt be brought 
into a form ſomething reſembling a ridged field of 
arable land. 

The ſtrufture of flood-hatches is ſo ſimple, and ſo 
well underſtood by a common carpenter, that it may 


be deemed unneceſſary to deſcribe them. One hint 
ſhall 
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ſhall ſuffice, Let their baſis be deep, and firmly fixed 
and ſecured with ſtone and clay, to prevent their being 
blown up by the force of the water. 
The water ſhould be let in upon the meadow in 
November, when the firſt great rains make the river 
muddy; for then it is full of a rich ſediment. brought 
down from circumjacent lands; and waſhed into it by 
the rain; and as the ſediment brought by the firſt 
floods is the richeſt, the carriages and drains of the 
meadow ſhould all be ſcoured clean, and put in order, 
before theſe floods come. 

In December and January, be careful to keep the 
land ſheltered by the water from the ſeverity of froſty 


nights. But it is neceſſary, through the winter, every 


ten days or fortnight, to give the land air for a few 
days, by taking the water entirely off, otherwiſe it 
would rot the roots of the graſs. And every meadow 
ſhould be ſurveyed twice a week to ſee that the water 
is equally diſtributed, and to remove hurtful obſtruc- 
tions from ſticks and weeds. 

In February, much caution is neceſſary. If the 
water remain on the meadow for many days without 
intermiſſion, it will generate a white ſcum, very de- 


ſtructive to the graſs. On the other hand, if it be 


taken off, and the land expoſed to a ſevere froſty 
night, without being previouſly dried for a whole day, 
it will cut off much of the tender graſs. To avoid 
theſe injuries, take the water off by day, to prevent 
the ſcum; and turn it over at night, to guard againſt 
the froſt; or both may be avoided, by taking the water 
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off entirely for a few days and nights, provided the 


day on which it is taken off be dry; for after one fine 


drying day, a froſt at night will do the graſs little or 
no injury. Towards the middle of this month, uſe 
only about half as much water as in the winter. Rather 
wet than water; for at this ſeaſon, it is only neceſſary 
to keep the land in a warm humid ſtate, to force Ve- 
getation. 

At the beginning of March, there is generally on 
ſuch meadows abundant paſturage for all kinds of 
ſtock. But the water ſhould be taken off for nearly 
a week before heavy cattle.are turned on, and if the 
ſeaſon be cold, tis proper, during the firſt week, to 


give the ſtock a little hay at night. 


Some perlons eat off the ſpring-feed with ewes and 
lambs, by incloſing them with flakes or hurdles in a 
certain portion of it every day, giving hay at the 
ſame time. This is certainly making the moſt of the 
graſs, and an excellent method to fine and ſweeten 
the future herbage. In March and April, the graſs 
may be eaten as ſhort and cloſe as poſſible, but never 


later. If the month of May be treſpaſſed on for only 


a week, it will very materially impair the hay- crop; 
the graſs will be ſoft and woolly, like latter-math. 
When ſpring-feeding is finiſhed, the water is again 
neceſſary for a few days, by way of wetting. . 
It is remarkable, that watering in autumn, winter 
and ſpring, will not occaſion the rot=in ſheep ; but 
has been known to remove the cauſe from meadows 


- which had rotted. But if the water be uſed, tho' only 


for 
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for a few days, in any of the ſummer months, the 
paſturage will be unſafe for ſheep. Take one inſtance. 
At the beginning of July, the hay being off, and the 
river very muddy from abundant rain, the water was 
thrown over a meadow for ten days. In about a 
month, the ground was covered with an uncommon 
luxuriancy of herbage, into which eight ſound young 
ewes, and two lambs, were turned to depaſture. The 
lambs were killed ſix weeks afterwards, and had 
{ymptoms of rottenneſs; and in about a month or 
fix weeks more, the ewes were alſo killed, and tho” 
they were very fat, their livers were putrid, and re- 
plete with the inſet called the Fluke, or Weevil. This 
experiment aſcertains the event, and at the ſame time 
proves, that muddy water in the ſummer is much 
richer than in autumn or winter; and may be very 
advantageouſly uſed, for a week at leaſt every. wet 
ſummer, notwithſtanding this inconvenience as to 
ſheep. 

All objections to watering meadows after . this 
method, ſuch as cutting the ground, laying out a 
meadow, and other expenſes; that hay thus produced 
is inferior to up-land hay, &c. are abundantly 
countervailed by the advantages. The coarſeneſs of 
the hay is obviated by cutting early, when it will be 
excellent. But thoſe who are covetous of having 
nearly three tons to the acre, mult be content with 
long, coarſe hay. | 

The advantages are, the land and herbage are con- 
tinually improving, without manure; the crop is not 

only 
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only full and certain, but tis alſo early. And who is 
not ſenſible of the aſtoniſhing effects of early graſs on 
all ſorts of cattle, but particularly ſneep and lambs? 
With theſe advantages, it is ſurpriſing that the practice 
has not long fince become general throughout the 
kingdom. In this neighbourhood the moſt inſignifi- 
cant ſpring or rivulet is not ſuffered to paſs unſtrained; 
and wherever a ſudden ſhower uſually occaſions a 
temporary flood, proper ditches are made to receive 
the water, and to ſpread it equally over the land; but 
there is no ſtream or river on which a mill is or can 
be eretted, but what may be made very enriching to 
a certain quantity, if not to a large traR of land. 


This extract is taken from the Rev. Mr. Wright's 
ſecond edition of Advantages and Method of Watering 
Meadows by Art, with the author's approbation; who, 
from the moſt diſintereſted principles has, upon ap- 
plication, ſent experienced men from South Cerney, 
about four miles hence, to lay out meadows in diſtant 
countries, by whom the buſineſs is done more ef- 
fectually than it can be learnt from books. Fhey 
commonly charge a guinea a week. One of thoſe 
people is now employed in Scotland by their truly 
patriotic agricultural ſociety. 
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Since the foregoing exact was printed, it occured a 7 
that the following may be uſefſun. : 
Tendon ter r-dam nary 590, au plots Th pd HI. 
Take two Pieces of any rough timber, long enoughfto reach 
acroſs the tiver, and cut a deep groove in one of them from 
one end to the other. Lay this acroſs the bottom of the 
river under water, with the groove uppermoſt. Lay the 
bother piece actoſs above the water, ſo that its ſide next the 4 
approaching current may be exactly over the groove in.the ' 
lower piece, and let each beam be firmly fixed in the bank 
on each ſide of the river. Drive ſtakes, with one end pre- 
viouſly fitted, into the ſaid groove, and nail the other end of 
the ſtakes to the upper beam; then fix rough boards or other 
materials to the ſtakes ſo cloſe: together as to flap a water, | 
and the Jam i is finiſhed, 
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It the. higheſt x part of the land to be floated be Aiſtine from 

the river, the ſides of the ditch or work which introduces. 
the water ſhould be raiſed for the whole diſtance, very gradu- 

ally deſcending from the beginning, to carry the water to the 
higheſt part of the land. If the diſtance be a hundred yards, 


and the fall four inches, then 1 one 1 fall to each Ou ol 
yards. | 


Place the earth — out in * ay dancing gutters, 
ages F. G. in Plate I.) on each fide of them, ſo as to make 
a regular deſcent over the beds, and to, conſtitute a ridge as 
; in plate I. figure 2. Uſe as little deſcent as you well can in 
the gutters, reſerving the greater part for the ſides of the ridge, 
for tis more neceſſary that the water ſhould flow quickly over 
the beds than in the nn tho' in . it ene never 
ſtagnate. | | 
In cutting the works, if any low ark or ditch obſtruſ the 
| progreſs, carry the water over it, by making a continuation 
of the feeder or gutter with a few boards nailed together. 
And if a road, or ſmall eminence obſtruct, the water may be 
conveyed underneath, by a trunk of four boards nailed toge - 
. thery or a hollow tree, leaving a Rae? fufficient for a free. 
current. Te Tb 


* 4 


_ = 


| dent that the upper beds muſt receive more than their ſhare | 
of the nutriment that is depoſited, This method ſhould never 
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* 0 n 2 The Plates explained. e 
PLATE I. repreſents a meadow c in * e with 
Ae eurrent of the river, but too high to be floated from the 
part of the ſtream immediately oppoſite to it. In order, 'there-.. 
fore, to gain 4 fall, the water is taken out at a higher part of 
the ſtream by a conductor, as at C, into the feeder,” which 
"is cut along the higheſt part of the meadow, and has a flood 


batch iu the mouth of it, to admit or exclude the water at 
þ pleaſure.” This conductor we will ſuppoſe, for the ſake of 


imuſtration, has only four inches deſcent in its whole length, ; 
but the ſtream in the-ſame length falls ten inches, therefore ſix 


8 inches of power are gained by meansof the conductor, Which 


is a fall abundantly ſufficient, for floating the: meadow. By 


this mode of gaining deſcent, thouſands of acres may be 
floated, which ſome would think impoſſible to be done. 


Figure 1. and 2. repreſent à tranſverſe ſection of two ridge 
with their ſides or beds an' inclined plane,” See. P. 240: 


- The floating gutters or troughs, as we ſometimes. call them, 


(marked F. G.) are drawn with double lines, and the 
ſtops in theſe and the feeder are marked with ſmall circles. 
andi the letter 8. The drain cuts are made with ſingle lines. 

PLATE II. repreſents a floated meadow which had three 


5 N 1 conſiderably higher than the general ſurface of the land. 
In order to throw the water over the higher parts, it was ne- 


Wire des ench | ſhould be accommodated with a ſeperate 
Werne as ſhewn in FI. F2. Fg. with its ſtops, | gutters, 
notches, and drains. In this meadow the floating, ony: be 
"alternate thro the winter. See p. 238. 


PLATE III. repreſents a ſort of W commonly called 


catch-work, where the ditches are made at a diſtance below 
each other acrofs the declivity, to catch the water, again and 
again, from the top to the bottom of the meadow. It is evi- 


be uſed but where the declivity is too great to admit the float- 


ing gutters to point aun the deſcent, as in the other 


methode. 2 | 4 Dads : 
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CHAP. 1 
——— 
Of the Church. 


The church is a vicarage, in the deanery of 
Cirenceſter. The biſhop of the dioceſe 1s patron. 
With various augmentations and perquilites it 1s now 
worth about 200. a year. The particulars of the 
ſeveral donations to it ſtand under the head Benefac- 
tions. The rettory of Cirenceſter, and the advowſon 
of the vicarage, were granted to fir Thomas Treſham 
and George Treſham g E. 6. William Bourchier of 
Barnſley died ſeized of the reQory in the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, and livery of it was granted 
to his ſon Thomas the ſame year. A portion of tithes 
called Archebald's, formerly belonging to the abbey 
of Cirenceſter, were granted to Francis Philips and 
Richard Moor 6 Jac. And it has been already ſhown 
who are the preſent impropriators, under the tithings 
of Cheſterton and Wiggold. 

There have been three pariſh churches hens: of 
which one was dedicated to St. Cecilia, and intirely 
demoliſhed in Leland's time. Another to St. Law- 
rence, and it now ſtands on the eaſt fide of the ſtreet 


of that name, oe . been long ſince converted into 
{mall 
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ſmall tenements. It is an antient ſtructure, of which 
the roof is ſupported by pillars, half buried under 
ground, by raiſing the floor to the level of the ſtreet. 
This, with the college of houſes adjoining, is called 
the Pean, but what the name ſignifres, we cannot ſo 
much as conjetture. 

The third is the preſent pariſh church. This 
church is dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt. 
It is a magnificent and ſumptuous building, conſiſting 
of the nave, two large ailes, five chapels, a large 
wainſcotted chancel, formerly fitted up with ſtalls, 
which are now removed, and three handſome galleries. 
It has a lofty and well-proportioned pinnacled and 
embattled tower of Gothic architecture, with a peal of 
twelve bells and a clock, at the weſt end; and the 
ſouth porch is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, fronting the 
market-place, See the annexed plate, 

The roof of the church is ſupported by two rows 
of handſome cluſtered pillars, of which there are five 
and two pillaſters in each row. And immediately 
over them are cherubic figures, with the ſcutcheons, 
arms, initials, and devices of the ſeveral benefactors 
to the building. Theſe ornaments are continually 
filling up and ſuffering injury from white-waſhing. 
This is the caſe not only here, but in moſt churches, 
to prevent which the church-wardens ſhould be par- 
ticularly attentive. 5 

On the north ſide within the nave, are the follow- 
ing arms and devices: 1. A croſs encircled.— 2. A 


croſs engrailed between four martlets. On a chief 
quarterly 


*. 
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quarterly two roſes ſtalked, impaled with the ſee of 
Durham, for Thomas Rowthale®, biſhop of Durham, 
who was a native of Cirenceſter. 

3. On a chevron three rams heads caboſhed, the 
arms of the abbey of Cirenceſter. 

4. Quarterly, 1ſt and 4th, a lion rampant between 
three helmets; ad and 3d, a chevron within a bordure 
charged with roundlets, for Thomas Compton, who 
was abbat in 1478. 


5. A device with the initials R.R. Robert Rowthale: 


6. A device with the initials H. G. Hugh Garſtang. 


Returning from the weſt end, over the pillars on 


the ſouth ſide, are 


* — " 


* This prelate preceded cardinal Wol fey in the lee of Dur- 
ham, i in the reign of king H. 8. He was in great favour with 
that monarch, who ordered him to draw up an account of the 
royal revenues, which he accordingly did, and at the ſame 
time took an eſtimate of his own riches. The papers were 
bound up ſeparately in vellum, and laid together; but unfor- 
tunately for him, when Henry ſent cardinal Wolſey for the 
royal eſtimate, the ſervant who was to fetch the book, by miſ- 


take delivered the biſhop's; and the cardinal, tho' he was ap- 


prized of the miſtake, being jealous of the prelate, preſented 
it to the king, telling him it would inform him where to apply 
when he wanted money; for the brſhop was one of the richeſt 
ſubjects in the kingdom, it appearing by this account that he 
was worth One hundred thouſand pounds, 'a vaſt ſum for a 
private perſon to poſſeſs at that time. When the biſhop dif- 
covered the error which his ſervant had committed, it had fo 
great an effe& upon him, as to throw him into a diſorder which 


put a period to his life. Noble's Diſſertations on the Mint of the . 


Epiſcopal Palatine of Durham. 
| 1 j 1, Three 
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1. Three greyhounds courant in pale. 

2. A croſs patonce with I. P. for John Pratt, a 
chantry prieſt. 

3. A lion and wivern combatant, 

4. A croſier enſigned with a mitre I. H. for John 
Hakeborne, who was confirmed abbat in 1504. 

8. A crols between four lions rampant. - 

A phenix in flames (ſaid to be the arms of the town) 
is over one of the pillars, with various other devices, 
particularly a crown of thorns and inſtruments of cru- 
cifixion, arranged over the arches. - There are, be- 
ſides theſe, many other armorial bearings and per- 
ſonal diſtinctions over the pillars on the ſides next the 
north and ſouth ailes, all placed with the ſame deſign, 
to commemorate the charity of thoſe who contributed 
to the rebuilding of this part of the church : a work 
which ſeems to have been in contemplation a con- 
ſiderable time before it was carried into execution. 
We have not found any, memorandum when 1t was 
done, yet we think it may be limited between the 
years 1504 and 1522, which was the duration of ab- 
bat Hakebourne's government, whole initials with the 
croſier and mitre mark him for a benefattor. | 

Leland ſays, Ther is nowe but one Paroch Chirchi in 
al Cirecester ; but that is very fayre. The body of the 
Chirch i 15 all new wor ke, to which Ruthall Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, borne and brought up yn Cirecestre, promiſed much, 
but preventid with deth gave nothing. Itin. v. 2d. We 
have a great opinion of Leland's accuracy, but as to 
this particular he may have been miſinformed; for 

| | the 
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the arms of biſhop Ruthall placed among thoſe of the 
benefactors to the church, is a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof of his having contributed to the rebuilding of it. 

We apprehend that all the windows were curiouſly 
painted, but having ſuffered much by caſual accidents 
and bungling workmen, the greater part of the painted 
glaſs was lately taken. out of them, and placed at a 
conſiderable expenſe to ornament a beautiful and well 
proportioned window at the weſt end in the tower. 
Having taken ſome memorandums before the figures 
were removed, it will be proper to deſcribe them as 
they originally ſtood. 

The windows on the ſouth fide were beſt preſerved, 
and the great one on the right as you enter the church 
was moſt entire. It conſiſted of three ranges of figures 
of four compartments each. The principal figures in 
the uppermoſt were three of the antient fathers of the 
chriſtian church, and pope Gregory the Tenth, in 
the following order, 1ſt St. Augustine, 2d St. Jerom, 
gd the pope, 4th St. Ambroſe. The names of the 
fathers were written beneath the reſpective figures, 
but the pope was diſtinguiſhed only by his tiara, or 
triple crown, Under St. Auguſtine, in the fame com- 
partment, was a figure kneeling, with a writing on a 
ſcroll round his head, Sc's Augustinus ora pro nobis, 
[not Sc'e Auguſtine;] and the name of this votary, 
Willm' Hampton, ſtood at the foot, to denote that he 
was the donor of that light, or compartment, of the 
window. There were alſo figures at the feet of the 
I 1 E | others, 
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others, with their names upon ſcrolls thus written, 
_ - Johes Hampton & ux. e:',—Willm' Okyn & Tohana ux. 
eiuſd. Will. Colſburn Bower & Alicia Iohana.— Theſe 
may be preſumed to have given the reſpective com- 
partments in which they were placed. The principal 
figures in the ſecond range were, 1ſt St. Catherine, 
2d St. Margaret, gd St. Dorothy, 4th defaced, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their names in writing. | Theſe had all 
{crolls round them, with portions of ſcripture in Latin; 
and the donor of each compartment, with his name, 
was placed, as already deſcribed, under the principal 
figure. We come now to the lower range, where 
were the following. 1ſt Sc's ..,.... de Beu'laco, 2d 
Jolies de Beu'laco, 3d Will. Eberaco, 4th ....s Ofmund 
de Sarr. with ſcrolls bearing paſſages of ſcripture 
round them. In the ſmaller lights at the top, were 
various figures and repreſentations, 1ſt of the Trinity, 
in a triangular form, as commonly expreſſed. ad of 
the virgin mother. gd On an eſcutcheon argent, an 
eſcallop gules, impaling azure, a cheyron gules, for 
Prelatte. 4th A device with P. G. and the arms, 
Azure, three maſcles Or, a chief argent within a bor- 
dure engrailed gules, for Garſtang. It is ſaid that 
| this window exhibited figures in the hahits of every 

order in the Romiſh church. 
In the window on the other ſide of the ſouth door, 
the compartments were ornamented in a ſimilar man- 
ner vith the figures of perſons canonized in the Roman 
calendar, and thoſe of the benefactors to the light 
wherein they ſtood, with the names of the latter; viz. 
| Toles 
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Joh es Rowthale M garet & Alic' ux. in one compart- 
ment; ſohanes Langele in another; and Johana Whyt 
in a third, with a ſcroll round the head, on which was 


written Sc'a Batildis ora pro nobis, which diſcovers the 


name of the ſaint ſtanding above; but who the others 
were is uncertain. 

The other windows on the ſame fide of the church 
were decorated in like manner, with canonized ſaints, 
and portions of ſcripture in Latin, written on ſcrolls 
round their heads, and ſmaller figures of their votaries 
praying with up-lifted hands beneath; but they were 
ſo mutilated that no certain TOTO can be e 
of them. 

The moſt perfect of all theſe Siva have been 
lately taken down, as before obſerved, from their 
original ſituations, and joined together, to decorate 
a large and well proportioned window at the weſt end, 


together with ſuch other parts from the windows in 


the north ſide of the church as were thought to anſwer 
the deſign. They are certainly well diſpoſed, and 
form a very beautiful group, with a greater appear- 
ance of ſymmetry and order than could have been 
expected from ſuch detached ſubj ects, and the work 
has been very much admired. The mind is not apt 
to contemplate objects which have been long familiar- 


iſed to the ſenſes. Theſe figures have the ſanction of 


antiquity, and have obtained a kind of reverence from 
being aſſociated with a place of worſhip, where they 
were placed when popery was the prevailing religion 
of the country: But a perſon with a ſcrupulous regard 
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to externals and appearances, may poſſibly think that 


there is a kind of incongruity in placing up anew, in 
a-proteſtant chureh, the figures of a pope, a cardinal, 
and votaries praying to popiſh ſaints. We are con- 
fident, however, that no ill effects from them can be 
reaſonably apprehended. 


The Organ. 


BETWEEN the choir and the body of the 


church 1s a gallery or ſcreen-work, upon which an. 


organ was eretted in the year 1683. After great ex- 
penſes in repairing and enlarging it, at various times, 
it was taken down, about ſeven years ſince, and a new 
one, built by Mr. Green of Chelſea, with all the ſtops 


uſually found in the beſt inſtruments of this kind, was 


placed in its ſtead. It is ſeldom uſed but on Sundays, 
the ſalary for the organiſt being inadequate to conſtant 
attendance, for here are prayers every day in the 
week, and many occaſional ſermons. - And perhaps 
the truly devout part of the congregation would gladly 
excuſe a more ſparing nn 

The organ is ſaid to have been introduced into 


churches about a thouſand years ago, in one of the 


darkeſt ages of chriſtianity, under the notion of raiſing 
or aſſiſting devotion; but it is much to be queſtioned 
whether it is capable of any ſuch effect. There can 


be no devotion without the exerciſe of the underſtand- 


ing, 
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ing, and that can be employed only about preciſe 
ideas, which muſical ſounds without words are inca- 
pable of exciting. A religious frame is that of ſeri- 
ouſneſs and gravity, as totally different from melan- 


choly on one hand, as repugnant to the airy modu- 


lations of. the voluntary, and the unnatural fugues 
of the anthem, on the other, In all caſes where art 
is to aſſiſt nature, her manner ſhould be natural, other- 
wiſe ſhe will be no aſſiſtant, but a diſturber; not a 
friend, but an enemy. There 15 much truth in the 
following obſervation made on church-mulicians by 
one of our beſt Engliſh writers. They have in- 
troduced in their farewel voluntaries, a fort of muſic 


quite foreign to the deſign of church- ſervices, to 
the great prejudice of well- diſpoſed people. Theſe 


© fingering gentlemen ſhould be informed, that they 
« ought to ſuit their airs to the place and buſineſs ; 
and that the muſician is obliged to keep to the text 
* as much as the preacher. For want of this I have 
found by experience a great deal of miſchief: for 
© when the preacher has often, with great piety and 
art enough, handled his ſubject, and the judicious 
** clerk has with much diligence culled out two ſtaves 
proper to the diſcourſe, and I have found in my- 
« ſelf and in the reſt of the pew good thoughts and 
*« diſpoſitions, they have been all in a moment diſ- 
_  ſipated by a merry jig from the organ. loft &.“ This 
uy mode of playing was gradually introduced by 


— 


* Spectator, Ne. 338. 
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accompliſhed performers to ſhew their ſkill, and catch 
the applauſe of the audience, which might have been 
well earned and deſervedly beſtowed at a concert. 
It grew by degrees more and more into uſe like ſome 
other externals; and nothing perhaps but long con- 
tinued habit prevents people from ſeeing the 'impro- 
priety of it. But we muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject, 
without ſome apology.— Will theſe ſentiments diſ- 
pleaſe the lovers of muſic, the gay and young? That 
was never intended.—Shall we be conſidered as 
having irreverently touched the things belonging to 
another order? Not zrreverently, ſince we plead for 
more reverence, more ſolemnity, and more order. So 
far pretty well anſwered perhaps ; but there is ſtill a 
charge to which we are confeſſedly liable. We have 
touched on a ſubje& which may ſuffer from our pen; 
however, we ſubmit our opinions to fair examination, 
and if reaſon diſapprove, we have no wiſh to have 
them adopted. | . | 


The Chapels, Tower, Ec. 


HERE are five chapels, viz. 1. Jeſus' chapel. 
2. St. John's. g. St. Catherine's. 4. St. Mary's. 
5. Trinity chapel. Of which in their order. Note, 
The monuments and inſcriptions in them, together 
with thoſe in the chancel, and in the body of the 
church, will be found under the head of Monuments 
end Inſcriptions, towards the cloſe of this chapter. 


1. Jeſus 


e 
8 
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1. Fefus' chapel, at the eaſt end of the ſouth aile. 
It is very ſmall, only 12 feet long, and g broad, built 
of Iriſh oak, and is nothing more than a kind of lofty 
pew, being without a roof or covering. Round the 
top, or cornice, are ſeveral ſhields with the coat- 
armour of families who have been benefactors to the 
church and poor; as 1. of Bathurſt, 2. Maſter, 3. 
Monox, 4. Atkyns, 5. Cox, 6. Coxwell, 7. Smyth, 
impaling Maſter, and 8. Or, a fefs between three wolves 
heads eraſed fable, for How, of Guiting. 

2. St. John's chapel, on the ſouth fide of the choir; 
or chancel. It is 34 feet long and 24 broad, and 
has an oratory in the ſouth wall. 

3. St. Catherine's chapel. This ſtands on the north 
ſide of the choir, and is 34 feet long and 13 broad. 
The roof is very curiouſly arched with ſtone, and 
ornamented with arms, knots and devices, 1. Quarterly 
France and England. 2. Three ostrich's feathers iſſuing 
out of a ducal coronet. 3. A roſe enſigned with a coronet. 
4. The letters I. H. ſeveral times repeated, for John 
Hakebourne, already ſhown to be abbat of Cirenceſter 
from 1504 to 1522, during whoſe government this 
chapel was thus roofed, as appears further by the date 
1508 in figures. And it is faid that this abbat and 
biſhop Ruthale were at the expenſe of it. But Richard 
Oſmund, who was purſer to abbat Robert, is ſaid to 
have founded the chapel. And his effigy in ſtone, 
with the head reſting on a pillow, and a purſe at his 
girdle, lies along under an arch in the wall, 
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The figure-of St. Catherine with her wheel, and 
ſeveral votaries at her feet, is rudely painted near the 
window againſt the ſouth wall, and has been formerly 
covered with white-waſh. 

4. St. Mary' s, which ſtands on the north fide of 
St. Catherine's, and'is 74 feet long, and 21 broad. 
This was formerly endowed with conſiderable re- 
venues. A regiſter-book of this chapel, bearing date 
1460, and containing all the grants to it, a rental of 
the lands, and a catalogue of the ornaments belong- 
ing to it, is preſerved among Dugdale's manuſcripts 
in the Aſhmolean library. 

5 · Trinity chapel ſtands on the north of the north 

aile. The windows of this chapel are ſaid to have 
been very beautiful. In the eaſt window were the 
figures of Peter king of Caſtile, Richard duke of Vork, 
Thomas duke of Surry, Richard earl of Saliſbury, 
and of fir John Jeneville, but thoſe figures have been 
long fince defaced. Atkyns, In the wall at the eaſt 
end are the following arms of benefattors. | 

1. Gules, a chevron between three mullets Or, for 
Danvers of Cirenceſter. | 
2. Argent, on a bend gules three martlets Or, for 
another Danvers. 

3. Gules, two bars Or, in chief two Stags heads caboſhed 
of the ſecond. 

4. Argent, on a bend gules three 1 E Or, for 
Stradling. 

5. Gules, a chevron between 10 crofſes falees argent, 


for Berkeley. | 
6. Gules, 


. 
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6. Gules, 3 croſſes patees Or, in chief a label of 3 
points. 

7. Argent, a fe fo between 3 croſſes patees ſable, for 
Garnon. 

8. Sable, a croſs argent. 

9. Gules, 3 couple cloſes argent, for Avery. 

10. och) Or and gules, a feſs ermine, for Thorpe. 
11. Argent, a chevron between 3 creſcents Or, for 
Baſkerolles. 

12. Nebule Or and gules, for Dantaſey. 

13. Argent a chief indented fable, for Babent. 
14. Sable, 6 doves argent, for Arundel. 

15. Argent, a bend Or, in chief a label, for Car- 
minowe. 

16. Ermine, on a croſs gules 5 martlets Or, for 
Leſtock. 

17. Checky Or and fable, a chief argent mae du ſang, 
for Coleſhill. 

18. Argent, fretty gules, for Blackminſter, 

19. Gules, freity argent, a canton of the ſecond in 
the dexter chief, for Hewiſh, | 


Note, the names are applied to the arms from a 
manuſcript of the Rev. Mr. Carles, formerly miniſter 
of Cirenceſter. 5 


In a niche in the wall without, at the eaſt end of this 
chapel, are the effigies in ſtone of the virgin Mary, 
with the infant Jeſus i in her arms, 
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The Tower 


Stands at the weſt end of the church. It is 134 
feet high, well- proportioned and beautiful, with pin- 
nacles and battlements. On the right hand of the 


entrance on a ſcutcheon, A chevron three rams heads 


caboſhed, being the arms of the abbey, as before ob- 
ſerved. And on the other fide of the door, Quarterly, 
France (semie of fleurs de lis) and England. From this 
manner of bearing the fleurs de lis, which it is ſaid 
has not been uſed (i. e. by heralds) fince the time of 


our king H. 4, it has been conjeQtured that the tower 


was built before 1416, which was the laſt year of his 


. reign; but all ſculptors are not heralds, and as it is 


not impoſſible, however erroneous, but the ſame may 
have been ignorantly uſed ſince that time, this circum- 
ſtance proves little or nothing. In ſhort, we have 
come to no certainty as to the time of the building. 
It is a piece of excellent maſonry, and- very judi- 
cioully ſecured by ſpurs and buttreſſes, as indeed it 
ought to be to bear the ſhock of ſo many bells in vi- 
bration at the great height of the bell-loft. When the 
larger bells are ringing, the rocking motion of the 
tower may be very ſenſibly felt by a perſon in the loft, 
but as yet the building does not appear to have ſuſ- 
tained any injury from it; yet it would be adviſeable 
perhaps to reſtrain the ringers from ſtriking all the 


bells together, as they ſometimes do at rejoicings. 
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Here are twelve bells, che tenor weighing about 37 


hundred weight, and there are but very few inſtances 


of a peal of the ſame number in the kingdom out of 


London, where we believe are four peals of twelve. 
In a niche at the ſouth-weſt angle is a ſtatue of St. 
John, as large as life, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated. Another figure cy at the north weſt angle. 
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place, thirty- -eight feet in front, and fifty bigh. It is 
richly ornamented with pins and battlements of 
tabernacle-work, and with a great variety of e 
of dragons, beaſts, and monſtruous figures. There are 


twelve empty niches. in the front Where the twelve _ | 


apoſtles originally ſtood, but the rigorous: principles 


of the times in the great civil war would not permit 
them to remain. Over the porch is the town- hall, 
now uſed on pariſh-meetings and public buſineſs, but 
formerly the general ſeſſions of the county have heen 
held there, which we apprehend gave occaſion to th 


placing of the figure of Juſtice over the door at the 


bottom of the ſtairs. The beautiful arched cieling of 
this porch has induced us to give a plate of it. Alice 
Aveling, or de Avening, aunt to biſhop Ruthale by 


the mother, gave one hundred marks towards the 


building of the porch, and his mother and other pa- 


riſhioners contributed to the finiſhing of it. Leland. 
| . There 
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There is a meeting uſually at Whitſintide in ſome 


of the villages in this part of the country, called a 


Whitſun-Ale. It is a burleſque repreſentation of the 
ſtate of a great man and his family in antient times. 
The Dramatis Perſonæ are the lord, his lady, the 


ſteward, ſword-bearer, mace-bearer, muſician, fool, 


with other ſervants occaſionally, anda large concourſe 
of people. To fill theſe characters they pitch upon 


a perſon of reſpectable appearance for the lord ; the 
lady is to be finely dreſt, but need not be very modeſt; _ 
the fool, an active, flippant fellow, in a jack- pudding 
dreſs, with a good deal of ribaldry; he carries a whip 


with a-fox's bruff for the laſh; the muſic a tabor and 
pipe, &c. &c/ The ſcene is the lord's hall, which is 


commonly a barn; and near it a may-pole is erected 
on the occaſion.— Theſe meetings are numerouſly 
attended by the neighbouring young people of both 

- ſexes. The young men chuſe each a lady, and each 
' preſents her with a ribband. And there they dance, 


or otherwiſe amuſe themſelves, and are diverted with 
the frequent viſits and converſation of the attors, of 
whom the fool ſeems to be principally attended to.— 
Of all theſe characters there is a curious repreſent- 
ation in low relief on the outſide of the parapet wall 
on the north of the nave of the church, to be com- 
modiouſly ſeen from the leaded roof of St. Mary's 


Chapel. The lord wears a cap and feather, and holds 


a ſcroll, on which is written, in antient Saxon cha- 


ratters, BE MERRIE; and the ſteward has a purſe 


at his girdle, We have given a ſhort deſcription of 


the 
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the Whitſun- ale, as neceſſary to explain theſe figures. 
And we believe the cuſtom to be almoſt peculiar to 
this pore of the country. 


There were ſeveral chantries and religious offices 


ONE in this church, v:z. 
The chantry of St. Mary. 

2. The chantry of Jeſus. 

3. The chantry of St. Chriſtopher, whereof Thomas 
Edmonds was the laſt chaplain, and had a penſion, at 
the diſſolution, of 41. The lands belonging to theſe 
three chantries were granted to ſir Oliver Cromwell 
5 Jac. . 

4. The chantry of the Holy Trinity, whereof 
William Painter was the laſt incumbent, and had a 
penſion of 47. The lands belonging to it were granted 
to —— Skevington, in che reign of E. 6. | 

5. The ſervice of the Holy Trinity, of which 
Thomas Marſhal was the laſt incumbent, and had a 
penſion of 51. | 

6. The chantry of St. Catherine. 

7. The office of St. Thomas the Martyr, founded 


by fir William Nottingham, baron of the exchequer, 


whereof Thomas Neal was the laſt incumbent.” See 
a curious inſcription in Trinity chapel. 

8. The chantry of St, Anthony, 

9. The chantry founded by John Jones, 

10, The ſervice of St. John. 


11. Robert Richards's chantry, whereof William 


Wilſon was the laſt incumbent, and had a penſion 


of 4l, 12, Alice 
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12. Alice Avening's chantry, whereof Henry Jones 

was the laſt chaplain, and had a penſion of 5/1. 
13. The fraternity of St. Catherine, and 

14. The fraternity of St. John the Baptiſt. 


Monuments and Inſcriptions. 


1. Thoſe in the Body of the Church. 2. In Jeſus Chapel. 
3. In St. John's Chapel. 4. In the Choir, or Chancel. 
5. In St. Catherine's Chapel. 6. In St. Mary's Chapel. 
7. In Trinity Chapel. 8. In the Church-yard. 


Bo — — 


1. In the Body of the Church. 


In the ſouth aile, on a flat ſtone, engraved on a braſs 
plate are the figures of a man and woman, and on 
labels proceeding from their mouths it is written, 


Mercy God of my miſdeede. 
Lady help at my moſt neede. 


And on a braſs plate under their feet, in black 
charatter, 


Reyle gracious Thu to . lyfe, at t thy grete 
dome where all ſchall Apere Hughe Norys Groc' & 
Iohan hys wyf nowe dede in graue & beryed here 
yo” p'yers deſyryng There ſoules for chere the x day 
of. Tuly the yere our lord god MCCCCCXXIX.— 
The above rhymes are, engraved in a continued form like 


prose. 
In 
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In the paſſage before the chapels are the effigies of 
a man and woman engraved on a braſs plate, and this 
inſcription in old characters: EOS þ 

Orate pro aiabus Willi Nottingham et Criſtine 
uxoris ejus qui quidem Willms obiit xx1* die menſis 
Nouembris Anno d'ni Millmo CCCC? XXVII. Et 
predict. Criſtina obiit 1ijj* die Iulij A* Dni Me CCCC? 
XXXIIIP. qr aiab' p'piciet. deus Amen.—Cloſe by, 
on another stone (lately removed)\was written, 

Munde vale tibi ve, fugiens me dum ſequerer te, 

Tu ſequeris modo me, munde vale tibi ve. 


Under the figure of an ecclefiaſtic, engraven on braſs, 


Orate pro anima dni Radulphi Parſons quondam 
capellani p'petue cantarie Ste trinitatis in hac eccleſia 
fundate, qui obiit xxix* die auguſti a" dni mcccclxxviit 
Cuj. aie p'piciet' deus Amen. 


Near the laſt on a braſs plate, fixed to a flat ſtone. 


Cum Iana Uxore, Radulphus Willet, 
In dandis Confiliis Sapiens, 
In expediendis negotiis Promptus, 
In componendis Litibus Prudens, 
Et in omnibus animi motibus 
Aqualiter temperandis 
Supra modum fcelix, 


Hic ſepultus eſt. | 
Hic; Aug. 23, 16927, _ _ F 67. 
Ob. Illa Sept. 8 8, 1679 Annor 8 | 49- 


L 1 Upon 


4 


4 ee Monumanrs 


Upon a ſmall braſs plate in the ſouth aile is the fol- 
lowing Punning epitaph, on one who was killed at the 
taking of Cirenceſter. 


HERE Tvzrk bvried y* Body of Honcxinson | 
Parxz, Clothier, who died y' gd of Feb. 1642. 


Fhe Poore's Supplie his life & calling grac't 


till warre's made rent & PAINE from poore diſplac't. 


But what made poore vnfortunate PAINE bleſt, 


by warre they loſt their PAINE, yet found noe reſt, 
Hee looſeing quiet by Warre yet gained eaſe, 
by it PAINE's life began, and paine did ceaſe; 


And from y' troubles here him God did ſever, 


by death to life, by Warre to peace for ever. 
And at a ſmall diſtance from it, 
Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Paine deceaſed 


| the 8th day of Ianuary An. Do. 1668. 


One was our thought One life wee ſought, 
One reſt wee both jntended ; 

Our bodies haue To ſleepe one graue, 
Our ſoules to God aſcended. 


On a flat ſtone before the chancel, Azure, a lion 
rampant argent, in chief three eſcalops of the ſecond. And 
this memorial beneath : 


Near this place are interred the Remains of Mr. 
James Clutterbuck, Born OR. 11, 1673. Dyed June 


39, 1722, and Suſanna (Daughter of John and Su- 
| | ſanna 
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ſanna Willet) his Wife. She was born Tune 11, 1671, 
Dyed Feb” 4, 1757. 


Edward Mar. 1, 1689 J- Apr. 17, 1728. 0 = 
their Sons : - : . _ 
John g born 1 8, 5 5 27, 1699. E 


| Jan. 21, 1700 July 2, 1701. 
Mary their Daugh*. Jan. 1, 1771 Jan. 11, 1711. 


On the left hand under the organ. loft, 4. 


Near this place was interred 
the body of Mr. JAMES CLUTTER BUCK, 
who died June goth 1722, aged 49. 
He left to the care of his wife Suſanna Clutterbuck 
a numerous family, | 
which ſhe brought up with paternal tenderneſs, 
evincing her affettion for her huſband, 
by a conſtant attention to the truſt repoſed in her 
iill ſhe departed this life February 4th, 1757, 
in the 86th year of her age. 


Of their children three died in their infancy, 
Edward died April 17th, 1728, aged 39. 


Sarah Dec". 8th, 1771, 68. 
Willet June 24th, 1773, 66. 
James - Nov". 26th, 1776, 72, 


Suſanna May 10th, 1788, 79. 
ELIZABETH their youngeſt daughter having been 
firſt married to Mr. Sou kERSET DRAPER Of LoN DON, 

and after his death to Mr. JOHN CRIPPS 
an inhabitant of this Town, 
died February 29th 1784. | 
| LI F On. 
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On the right hand under the organ-loft, on a mar- : 
ble tablet, 


Io the Memory 
of the Rev. JOHN WILLET, 
only ſon of JOHN and SUSANNA WILLET, 
inhabitants of this Town, 

He was many years vicar of WADHURST in Suſſex, 
and among other exemplary qualities, exhibited 
a ſtriking inſtance of the goodneſs of his heart 
in his attention to his twin fiſter 
SUSANNA CLUTTERBUCK, 
who was left a widow, with fix children, 

5 His tender regard for them and their welfare 
ceaſed not but at his death, which happened 
Jan” goth, 1742, in the yoth year of his age. 

When his remains were depoſited in his own 
Pariſh Church at WADHURST. 


This and the correſponding monument 
was erected by the executors of 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CRIPPS 


in purſuance of her will. 


Onan oval marble tablet againſt the fouth wall, 


Near this Place 
reſt the Remains of 


SARAH the Wife of TIM” STEVENS, 
who died Sept. 4th, 1784, Aged go. 


On 
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On a marble table next the above, 


Near this Place 
reſt the Remains of _ 
THOMAS GALE and MARY his Wife. 
He departed this life June the 25th, 1789, 
Aged 75, Years. 
She September the 22d, 1791, Aged 59 Years. 
Alſo | 
of THOMAS and ANN, Son and Daughter 
X of THOMAS and MARY GALE. 

He died January the 7th, 1791, Aged 33 Years. 
She died May the 13th, 1785, Aged g1 Years. 
WILLIAM GALE, the Son of 
The above THOMAS and MARY GALE, 
Departed this life on the 6th day of 
Auguſt 1795, aged 40 Years, 
and hes interred near this place. 


On a ſmall marble table againſt the ſame wall, 
Gules, a lion rampant regardant Or. And under, i is 
thus inſcribed : | 

Non procul hinc repoſitum eſt quod fuit mortale 
Bridgidiæ, JACOBI SMALL Fitz natu maxime, 
Inter Laudandas Laude nonnulla dignæ: Matrimonio 
conjuncta fuit JTACOBO PENRY, de Aberſenny in 
Agro Breconienſi Clerico, Cui peperit Annam Filio- 
lam, in eodem Sepulchro contentam. 


_ CHecy Decimo 
Ob, Die Sept. Anno Dom. 1735, 

> Illa 9 Viceſimo quarto, 
Againſt 
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Againſt the wall at the weſt end, 


Hic prope ſitum eſt 
quod mortale fuit Thomæ Deacon, 
Opidani utilis et amati, 
Viri quidem ſcientis, 


Multum deploratus objjt 


a Salutis 1661, 
5 Aug" Anno no f Etatis 46. 
IIIi 


(poſt annos circiter Viginti novem. 
pura et ſana Viduitate elapſos) 
Acceſſerunt exuviæ Margeriæ 
ejuſdem Thomæ Deacon 
Vxoris præſtantiſſimæ. 
Hanc mortalitatem exuit 


Salutis 1690, 


"RY RO Atatis 74. 


croſs cotiſed between four lions rampant, in mw three 
roſes. And below, inſcribed, , 


Underneath are depoſited the Remains of 
THOMAS DEACON, of Elmſtree, in the Pariſh 
of Tetbury, Gent. And likewiſe of ANNE his 


Sept. ye goth, 1723, aged 78 Years, The Daughter 

y* 19th of Dec. following, aged 36 Years. 
They with the other Relations here interr'd all dy- 
ing in a well grounded Hope of a joyful Reſurrettion. 
On 


Nec non munere erga Deum et homines Fungentis, 


x * 


Upon a flat ſtone near the belfry, theſe arms, 4 


ſecond Daughter. The Father departed this Life 
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On a mural monument on the weſt ſide, 


Near this place lie the bodies of 
Nicholas Edwards, Mercer, who departed . 
this life the 13th of Auguſt, 1711, 
Aged 31 years. 

And Elizabeth his Wife, who 3 
this life the 27th of September, 1 712, 
Aged go years. 

And of their Daughter Elizabeth - 
who died Nov. 29, 1726, 

Aged 21 years. 


Againſt the north wall, on a plain table of white 
marble, 


T: his marble is placed here in memory of Mr. Journ he 
GASTRELL, MM 
Who died the 18" day of Tune, 1767, in his 45 Year, = 
And is buried in the North Weſt Corner 
Of the Church -Yard of St. Mary le Strand in the County of 
Middleſex. 
He was a Native of this Town; 

And after a liberal Education in Winchefter School, 
Served an Apprenticeſhip in the Pariſh of St. Mary le Strand, 
Where he w after admitted to a ſhare of the Buſyneſs, 
And by diligence, ſweetneſs of manners, & an unblemiſht 

| conduct, 8 
Obtained the goodewill of all ranks of People, 
Acquired a decent Fortune, 

And bequeathed it to his Relations & F riends 
With a clear Head & benevolent Heart, 


His 
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His Father RicHarD GASTRELL Gent, 
de the office of Steward of the Manor of Cirence efter. 
For many Years, 

With proper dignity, much judgment, & great candour ; 
Was eminent & juſtly eſteemed as an Attorney & Conveyancer s 
And remarkable for being more attentive 
To the advantage of his numerous Clients, 

Than to the rewards which his ſkill & ſucceſs 
Entitled him to expect or demand. 

He departed this Life the 27 day of February, 17 36, 
Aged 57, 

And lieth interred in the Pariſh Church of Crudwell 
In the County of Wilts. 


Over the door at the north entrance, on a ſmall 
marble tablet: 


In grateful Remembrance 

of the Liberality 

0 1 

Mrs. SUSANNA RAWES 

who in the Year 
1793 | 

Repaired and reſtored, 
At her ſole Coſt, 

The Battlements on 
"The _—_ Aiſle of this Church, 


At 
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At the entrance juſt without St. Catherine's chapel, 


on a plain marble table, | 
Joſeph Kilner 
of Merton college in the univerſity of Oxford, 
ſometime fellow, and ſince beneficiary, 
after a life of infirmity moſt graciouſly alleviated, 
and wonderfully lengthened out to more than72 years, 
died the 3d day of June 1793, 


proſtrate to the will of God, and to the riches of his 


| mercy, 
in this end to ſin, and way to immortality 
through JESUS CHRIST our Lord. 


—— — ſſ—— 5 


2. In Jeſus Chapel. 


A handſome marble monument. The buſts at top 


of a lady between two. gentlemen, with their arms: 


1. Argent, a feſs gules between three faulcons with wings 
diſplay d azure, beaked and bell'd Or, for Georges. 2. 
Gules, three fleurs de lis Or, on a chief argent a lion of 
the firſt. 3. Party per feſs Or and argent, a lion ram- 


pant gules, for Powell. On the table this inſcription : 


To the Laſting Remembrance 
| of = 
WILLIAM GEORGES, Eſq; 
This Monument was ereQed 
by FO 
REBECCA his Rel:&, 


'M m Who 
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Who being afterwards married to 

THOMAS POWELL, Eſq; 

- Ordered that his Memory alſo ſhould be 
Herein tranſmitted to Poſterity. 
WILLIAM GEORGES, Eſq; . 

Was underneath interred, Iune the 18th 1707, 

. In the 81ſt Year of his Age. 

By his Body was depoſited That of 
THOMAS POWELL, Eſq; Sept. the 13th 1718, 
In the 67th Year of his Age. 

To their Remains were added Thoſe of 
REBECCA; 

Nov. y* 8th 1722, in y' Soth Vear' of her Age: 
Whoſe Bequeſt, out of y* Eſtate deviſed to her by 
W. G. did, at Lady-Day, 1728, amount to 2400!/. 
and 200). a year, for Eretting & Endowing a Charity- 
School, or Schools, in this Town. The other Pious 
and Charitable Gifts of R. P. and alſo of W. G. & 
T. P. are recorded in y* eee of Benefactions 

to this Pa. iſh. 


In the arch of this chapel, was this inſcription: 


Orate pro aia dni Ich'is Pratt quondam Capellani 
p'petue cantarii beate Marie in ecclia Sti Joh'is ap- 
tiſte Cirenceſtr, qui obiit Ar. Dni M*CCCCLXX, 
Cujus aia p'pitietur Deus, 


ac 3 — 22 —— 
3. In St. Fohn's Chapel. 
Here is a handſome raiſed monument of black and 


white marble. Over the arch are the following arms, 
VIZ, 


„ 
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viz. Parted per pale, baron and femme, 1. Argent, on 
a chevron ſable between, three oak leaves proper as many 

eſants ; on a chief gules a ſca- meu between two anchors 

efted of the firſt, for Monox. 2. Argent, on a bend 
ſable three pears Or, in the chief point a trefoil, for Perry. 
Under the arch are the figures of a man and woman 
kneeling, with their reſpective arms over their heads, 
as above, and between them a table, with the follow- 
ing inſcription in gold capital letters : 


 Memorrz Sackvm GREOROII Monox ARMIG. CIREN- 
CESTRIA NATI, QI (POST PLVRIMOS ANNOS IN MERCAN= 
DIZIS LABORIOSE. & PRVDENTER PERIMPLEVERAT) AD. 
GRADVM & DIGNITATEM OFFICIJ VICECOMITIS LoNDI1- 
NENSIS VNANIMI OPTIMATVM CONSENSYV, FVIT VOCATUS, 
MAGNAS DENARIORVM SVMMAS SEPARALIB' LOCIS IN Pros 
VSVS LEGAVIT; & VT SINGULAREM AMOREM QVO NATALE 
SOLVM VIVVS AMAVIT FVTVRIS SZECVLIS MANIFESTARET\, 
CENTVM LIBRAS IN PECYNIIS NVMERATIS, & TENEMENTA 
ANNVI VALORIS VIGINTI LIBRARUM PRO MELIORI HVIVS 
VILLX PAVPERYM SVSTENTACIONE, & LECTURA HAC Ec- 
CLESIA SINGVLIS MENSIBVS PR DICANDA IN PERPETVVM 
ASSIGNAVIT, Maria vxor mceſtiflima (ex qua ſolas duas 
filias ſuperſtites ſuſcepit) Viro Chariſſimo, pietatis, amoris, et 
obſeruantiz ergo poſuit, 


Os1JT 26% pit Ivni] ANNO Dies mortis æternæ vitæ 


SALUTIS 1638, ATATIs svz (68.) natalis eſt. 


Under are the figures of the two daughters, one of 
them with the arms as on the dexter fide above-men- 
tioned; the other, Baron and femme, 1. Vert, a chevron 
undy between three griphons rampant Or. 2. Monox, 
as aboye, 
Mn 4. 1 


* 
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On a grave-ſtone, - 


Here reſteth the body of Mary Olive, a pretty 
little tender branch of Robert and Elizabeth Olive, 
who departed this life October the goth, 1701. 


4. In the Chancel. 


Immediately before the ſteps leading to the com- 
munion table, on two lozenges of white marble fixed 
to a large flat ſtone, are memorials, with only the 
- Initials and dates [J. H. 2753. C. H. 1733] if in- 
deed they may be ſo called, the brevity of which 
without explanation would ſoon defeat the purpoſe. 
We therefore think it neceſſary to obſerve that the 
initials ſtand for Joſeph Harriſon, M. A. late vicar 
of this church, and Catherine his wife. And cloſe 
on another marble table is this inſcription : 


St. THOMAS HARRISON, Kr. 
Chamberlain of the City of London, 
youngeſt Son of Joſeph Harriſon Clerk, 
late Miniſter of this Pariſh, 
died the 2d of January 1765, aged 64. 
Dame DOROTHEA HARRISON, Relict of 
Sir Thomas Harriſon, died Jan“. 8th 1773, aged 71. 


On a flat ſtone, 
M. 8. 
Rogeri Burgoyne 
D. 


Qui poſt 
Prudentem, 
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Prudentem, piam, proſperam 
Facultatis Medicæ 
_ (Annos circiter Viginti) 
Adminiſtrationem, 
tandem, 
Debilitato Corpore, 
Subità ſed non improvisa morte 
Occubuit, 
Decembris 21, 
1674. 
Atatis ſue 46. | 
At top, Parted per pale baron and femme, 1. A : 
chevron between three talbots, on a chief embattled three 
martlets. 2. Six roundlets, 3, 2, 1, on a chief a lion paſſant. 


Next to the altar, on the right hand, on a mural 
monument, the figure of Chriſt aſcending in the 
clouds, and under, this inſcription : | 
NEAR this place are depoſited the Remains of 

DOROTHEA WILLES 
ſecond Daughter of FRANCIS CAPPER, Rector 
of Earl Sobam, in the County of Suffolk ; 
And Wife to WILLIAM SHIPPEN WILLES, 
Perpetual Curate of this Pariſh. 
She was born March 7, 1769: Married Apr. 8, 1794: 

And having bleſſed her Huſband for the ſhort 

Period of eleven Months, 
She died February igth, 1798. 


* 


Who hath found a Virtuous Woman? Her Price 1s 
far above Rubies. 


The 
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The Heart of her Huſband ſhall ſafely truſt her. 
She will do him Good, and not Evil, all the Days 
| of her Life. 5 

She openeth her Mouth with Wiſdom, and in her 
| Tongue is the Law of Kindneſs. _ 
She looketh well to the Ways of her Houſehold, and 
eateth not the Bread of Idleneſs. 
She ſtretcheth out her Hand to the Poor, yea ſhe 
reacheth forth her Hand to the Needy. 
Favour is deceitful, and Beauty vain; but ſuch a 
Woman who feareth the Lord ſhall be exalted. 

God ſhall reward her for the Fruit of her Faith, 
And through the Merits of her REDEEMER, ſhe 

ſhall be praiſed in the Gates. 


Prov. Chap. xXxxl. 


— 


— 


Near the laſt, on a marble tablet, 
Juxta cariſſimum Fratrem, 

Vix ipſe fratri ſuperſtes, 
SAMUEL SELFE, Johann. et Eliz. 
Filius natu maximus. 

Cui nihil unquam amicis deſideratum 
Preter Etatem diuturniorem. 
Dolemus ut Homines, 

Ut Chriſtiani lætamur. _ 
Optimis quippe conditionibus natus, 
Annum agens viceſimum, 
Calo maturus, 
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Vitam æterna caducam 


me SS 


W = — 


Feliciter permutavit | 

D. Feb. 5. A. S. 1759. | —_- 
8 i 

M. 8. % 

Egregii Juvenis SZ 
Radulph. Willet Selfe, Y 
Ioannis et Elizabethæ Selfe Fil. ſecund, Y 
Vultu honeſto, b 

Pectore generoſo, NY 
Moribus placidiflimis ; = 
Annum agens decimum ſextum | Ez 
Carus Parentibus, | | 
Carus Præceptoribus, = 
Virtute quam annis maturior. : of E 
Diem obiit ſupremum I 
XI Kal. Feb. A 
MDCCLVUI. ; 1 
Vale Anima dulciſſima! 1 


Near this Place lies 
The Body of John Selfe, Clothier, 
Who was a moſt kind and affectionate Huſband, 
An indulgent and good Father, 
A good Maſter and a faithful Friend. 
He departed this Life on the 28th of Jan, 
In the year of our Lord 176g, 
And in the 56th Year of his Age. 
E. S. died July y* 29th, 1766, aged 49 Years. 
| At 


\ 
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At bottom, Ermine, three cheoronels gules; on 4 
fſeutcheon of pretence, barry of twelve pieces ſable and 
argent, on a chief of the ſecond three lioncels rampant 
of the firſt, for Willet. 


Againſt the ſame wall, 


Near this place reſteth the Body of 

M-. ELIZABETH CRIPPS, Wife of Mr. Joan Careys jun- 
who departed this Life Febr. 3 1758, Aged 41 Years. 
Alſo of Edward their Son who died F eb. 9, 1758, 
| Aged q Years, | 

And alſo John & Henry their Sons, both Born Decear. 3*, 
And both died the 10" of y* ſame Month, in the Year 1743. 

To theſe are added 
the Remains of the above named Mr. JOHN CRIpPS, 

who died the 7 day of May, 1771, aged 49 Years. 


Near the laſt, 
IN 


- Tris CHANCEL 
Wir RELIGIOUS CARE ARE DEPOSITED 
THE MorTaAL REMAINS 
or JOHN CRIPPS, Esg. 
OF THIS PLACE 
; WHO 
AFTER A LONG ILLNESS WHICH HE BORE 
WITH CHEERFUL RE$S1GNATION TO THE WILL or 
| | _ Goo, 
3 THE COMFORTABLE Hor E or A BLESSED Iu- 
MORTALITY, | 


RE- 
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RESION ED HIS Soul 
Ixro THE HANDS ; 
| or Him WHO SAVE IT 
ON THE 24TH May oF Manch 1793, 
AE 47 Years. 

7 Wer ET DrsrpERII ERGO 
'Ditzcro Cox j ver 4 

| Manuon HOC POSUILT: i 
"Vioua MERENS, 4 


At top, Or, on à chevron; vert three horſeſhoes of © 


the field, for Cripps ; impaling, quarterly, 15t and 4th 
argent three chevronels gules, for Selfe; 2d and gd, barry 
of twelve pieces fable and argent, on a chief of the Nenn 
three lions rampant 7 the first. Willet. x 


i — 


Leſt hand next the altar, On a den e tablet 


againſt the wall, 
To the 8 


of the Reva. SAMUEL JOHNSON, M. A. 
Sometime Student of Chriſt Chutch Oxon, 
One of the Vicars of Bampton 
And for more than 24 Years - 
Miniſter of this Pariſh, | 
The laborious Duties of which he diſcharged. 
with exemplary Zeal and PunQuality. 
He departed this life at Barwpton 
Full of Faith, | 
March gth 1784, Aged 59 Years. 
And lies buried with his Anceſtors 
at Laycock in the County of Wilts, 
N Near 
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| | Near the laſt: 
3 e In Memory of 
5 | Mrs. BRIDGET HUGHES + 
| Who died March the 19th 1774, 
. . Aged 77, _ 
| Alſo Mrs. ELIZABETH HUGHES 
who died July the 5th 1776, 
Aged 85, Daughters of the 
Rev“ Mr. JOHN' HUGHES 
Late Rector of Coln 
Saint Dennis. 


4A 


North wall. - On a ſmall marble table, 

In Memory of 
EDWARD WILBRAHAM, Woolſtapler, 
who departed this Life the 10th of Octo. 1771, 

aged 60 Years. 
| Alſo of MART his firſt Wite, 
who died the lay of Apt, 753 s 57. 


A ſtone, with the « following neriptios 17 where 
Mr. Harriſon s is, VIZ, | 


Thomas 8 han W. 
De Cirenceſter Paſtor A. 
De Barnſley Rector Deni, 
Vtriulq: Ornamentum, 
Mortuus Triſte Deſiderium. 
| f Vir 
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Vir! 
Integrieate vitæ, 


Suavitate morum, 5 
Ingenii Dotibus, * 5 


Concionandi venuſtate 
Adeo inſignis, 
Vt non ſine ingenti 
| Totius Diocæſeos luttu 


Deceſſerit, 
Oct. 7, Ann. Ar. 50, 
Dom. 1675. | 
R \ 


FVV 
Depoſitum Subditi fidelis Eccleſiæ Anglicanz, 
Filij morigeri et Artis Chirurgiæ pexitiſſimi, 
Gulielmi Freame, Generoſi, 


Qui obijt Ott. 24* Ann. Dom. 1678, Klat. 58. 


i Siſte Vi OT I." 
Mortuus Loquor, ˖ 
. | Audi; | e_ 
Morte mea cecidi,” en 
Chbriſti virtute Reſurgam: F 
...... oa It * 


5. In St. 'Catherme's Chapel. 
On a flat ſtone, under two figures etigraved on 


braſs, is this inſcription : 


Mx. Togn GUNTER AND ALICE HIS WIFE, Ari FULL 
AS OF YEARES $0 OF BOVNTY AND CHARITY, ARE GATHER- 
ED TO THEIR FATHERS IN PEACE, SHEE WAS HERE 
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 BVRYED 18* MARTII A DI 1626 AGED 86 YEARES. Hit 
WAS BVRYED AT KYNTBURYAIN THE COUNTY OF BERKS 
WITH THE LIKE MONVMENT 2% IAXVAR1) Ab. DI 1624 
' AGED. 89 YEARES, To*, PLATT AR. BORUND®; GENER ET | 
EXEC", HOC/POSVIT. 5 | 


On a handſome: ara? ; ON I of white marble, 


Near this Place lie the Remains of 
Mx. JOSEPH CRIPPS, 
A perſon eminently diſtinguiſhed 
By N great, and good Qualities. 
He was 
Uniforinly affectionate, as a Huſband; 
Prudentiy indulgent, as a Father? 
Diſcreetly kind, as a Maſter; 6 
Amiably free, as a Friend. 


* 


In his extenſive Buſineſs, he was able, upright” and 


3M | ſucceſsful. 
After the moſt earneſt endeavour to acquire, 
At length he effeQually attained | 
That happy frame of Mind, that Spirit of Reſignation, 
which rendered him ſuperior 
To the changes, and chances of this mortal State ; 
To the repeated attacks of a tedions and painful illneſs, 
And to the Stroke of Diffolution. 
Ob. Maii 28, A. D. 1782, At. 53. , 
8 Arms. — Or, on a chevron, vert 5 horſe e/hoes of the 
Fell, for Cripps; — impaling, Ag. three talbots heads 
en n 9 gag N fall, bog Hall. | 


/ 
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A fnal, ay tablet bears this no bak 


S136 In Memory of 2B 


1 


ALBERT EYLES, * -090: un 


late an Apothecary 


: * * *% CY, 0 "BE IEX 
| 10101 35 0402 215 of this Foals} { e ie 


Who died March 14, A. D. 2715 
Aged 55 Years, 
And lies interred/year 


* 1 
* 
tis Marble. 3 
nn f W 9 s Nannen 
AI. - . Fe a; \ * e 12 an ir 


A flat Soy On a Sow er mine i leogards — 


caboſhed : And underneath, 


8 Hig requieſcit... 
"Zen marma portu « et meta Salutis 


„ quicquid terreſtre fuit . 
r Thoma Kemble, Gen. 


— 1 


4. N A 
13 — 19 


N 0196 ili 
Cujus anima „ 
| Ad Superos evolayit_ | 2 | of | 
$69 , my g 14 Cal. Aug, : . 875 5 
| . | Anno J tat. Suæ 71, WY "= 5 
. Eræ Chriſtiane 77 ro. 5 fil 


Anne Kemble, Daughter of Anthony KING; ". 


buried the 14th day of Dee. 1733. 5 
William Kemble, Gent. objit June 22d vibe — 


On a flat blue ſtone: A fe Js 70 embattled betwecis thre 
pears ; and under; | 
Here lyeth interred che body of Mr. wn 


| Perry, who departed this life y* 2oth day of March 
t 7, in the 75th 225 of his age. 


And 
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And alſo the body of Mrs. Mercy Perry the Wife 
of Thomas Perry, who was emed th 1 th day of 
June, 1668. * f. | | 


| In A 555 | 
The wile of . Price, who died the 2gth of March, 


— 275 


AW. * 


5 | Ot HIER oy 95 
In Memory of John Saunders. He died June the 
14th, 1765, aged 45 Years. Allo of _ his Wite, 
who died January 1780; * 62 Yeats.” 


In this chapel were. the two following memorials: : 


Sub hoc tumulo tequieſcunt corpora Iohanis 
Avening et Alicie uxoris ejus qui obierunt xiiii die 
Aprilis anno Dni 1501,- 1 Avening n a 
chantry in this church, 


Pray for the ſouls of lohn "She ofa and Alice 
his wife, who-were buried here, which Iohn deceſſid 
the 8th day of October x 556. And' the ſaid Alice 
deceſſid the gd day of May 1557, and had four ſons 

and eight en. ——He was ons 9 of: the manor Fay. 
Baunton. bk | 
In this chapel was formerly the following pleaſing 
memorial, written by Mr. Carles the miniſter, on 
Mercy Danſey, daughter of Jonathan Danſey, 
Loe eruel death hath hurryed hence 
A little world of 1 innocencde. 
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Then early fruits are often found, 
Like her, betimes, dropt to the 1 
Mercy's not loſt; here's only one 


From miſery to mercy gone. 
Poſuit T. C. 
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6. 1n St. . $ Chapel 
At the entrance to this chapel, againſt the wall, on 


a braſs plate, is the effigy of an old man in a gown, 
with a taylor's ſhears over his head, and a dog at his 


feet. At bottom, 08 x 
In Lent by will a ſermon hee deuiſed 
And yerely precher with a noble priſed 
Seuen nobles hee did geue'y® poore for to d 
And 80l. to xvi men did lend 
In Ciceſter Burford: Abington & Tetburie 
Euer to be to them a ſtocke Verrl7. 
Phillip Marner who died in the yeare 1587. 


Under a free-ſtone arch are the effigies of a man 


in the habit of a lawyer, and of a woman in the gen- 


teel dreſs of her time, lying along, with their hands 
in a praying poſture. On a table this memorial: 


Here lyeth the bodies of Humfry Bridges and Eliza- 


beth his wife. He dyed the 17 of April 1598. Shee 


dyed the 6 of Iuly 1620. They had both ſonnes and 


daught*. He gaue 40s. yeerly for ever to the poore 


of this towne. - Shee gave 6 habitations * 6 poore 
widdowes with 6s, weekly for ever, 
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Over the ances . a en man kneeling : at the 

'-bead,} | | 

Homfrid', Fil, len. & Medio Templo obijt 2* De- 
cemb. 1610. | 


e like figure kneeling at the feet, | 
Anthon. Fil. jun. de Medio Templo at 2 Aug. 
vis | 1617. | 
At botugm-n are the figures in miniature of one ſon 
and eight daughters, wich books in their hands. The 
whole monument is in good preſervation, with iron 
paliſadoes round OT ee 


6 67. eee 1 73; NAI 
Againſt the ſouth wall is an elegant white marble 
monument for ſir William Maſter. He is repreſented 
in a cumbent poſture, leaning; on his left elbow, and 
over him, on a table, this [inſcription : 

Quos Deus conjunxit ſeparat tantum 
non repudiat Mors. 17 
Muonxflæ SACRUM 
7 idiſfimi ſerui dei et Regis ſubditi 
Patriæque amantiſſimi ſuæ, 
FIC EIELMI MASTER apud Corinios 

cle 1 +) Equitis Aurati; 

N Martyrem Regem meœrens Martyr 

Semimortuus vixit diu; s 

Ciba dominum ſecutus, ni morbo paralytico 
Keſtitiſſet firma fides ls! 
| -Reſtivendi Regis Inſigniſſimi, 

Caroli Secundi; Fes b. 
; Vtcung; 
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Vtcung; apud Vigorniam, fuſi. 

Voti tandem, ac vaticinij compos faddus, 
Tantiq; pignoris, Juſtorum reſurrettionis. 
Vitam mortalem exuit; immortali deo 
Cœlitum choro gratias atturus, 

Anno Dom: 1661 (Etatis 61) Mens: Mart: die 3. 


He married Alice one of y* daught“. of S. Edw: 
Eſtcowrt of Newnton in y* county of Wiltes K.. by 


whome he had iſſue 6-Sonns and 6 daught: A Lady 


highly eminent both for her partes and pietie who 
haveing by y' bleſſing of God paſſed through y- 
troubles of an inteſtine warr, & lived to fee her 
Children bred up, reſigned her Soule to God; whoſe 


body lyes here interred waiting for y* ee of 


y*-Iuſt. Sept. 5: 1660. : ; 


Under his figure are four other tables, with inſcrip- 
tions. Upon the firſt is written, 7 
| et dEo 1053 i 
 Elizabethz Uxoris Thome Maſter, 
Thome Filii, 
Que, 
(Variolarum morbo contracto) 
Proxime a puerperio obiens, 
Una cum infantulo 
Hic jacet Sepulta: 
Ob nativam comitatem, 
Ingenij Elegantiam, 
Singularem modeſtiam, 


Omneſque; alias, quæ feminam, uxorem, 
Oo Aut 
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Aut Matrem exornant virtutes 
Maxime deflenda: præfertim Conjugi, 
Cui, in Solatium tanti doloris, 
Et ad Supplendas amicitiæ vices 
(a fato Solum diſſolvendæ) 
Infantes duos Tho: et Elizab. 
Chariſſima Amoris * 


Legit A, D. m__ A. a 20 


Upon the ſecand, 


5 7 % . ſubtus Depoſitum eſt 
"Ja - Quicquid mortale fuit 
\ ELIZ, MASTER, THO. & ELIZ. filiæ, 
Immortalem 6 requiras partem, 
Ad patriam Caleſtem redijt, 
8 Itineris terreni maculis 
13 ea Quam minimum inquinata: 
In qua Ingenij Elegantia, Geſtus 
Suavis, Compoſitus, Decorus, 
Omnes deniq; enituere virtutes, 
Quibus indoles optima 
Ad pietatem, prudentiam, : 
Et Mores pudicos Formata, 
Inſtrui et Ornari poſlit, 
Adeo ut licet Ætas fit imperfedta, 
Vita tamen illi perfecta. 
Obijt Aug. 15 A* Dom. 1705 K. 16. 


; 


Ax p IxSscRIPTIONS. 
Upon the third, 


M. S. 
ELIZ, MASTER, Tho: Maſter Arm. viduæ, 
Et THO: DYKE de Horeham 
In Agro Suſſexiæ Arm. Filiæ, 
Que ſe 
Morum elegantiæ, Integritatis puræ, 
Temperantiæ, & Modeſtiæ ſeveræ, 
Candoris eximij, & Pietatis ſinceræ, 


1 


Omnibus imitandum Exemplum præbuit. 


His Animi dotibus acceffit 
Valetudo ad Extremam 
SeneAutem Integra: 


Que ſi tibi contingant Lector, 
Summam hujus Vitæ 
Fælicitatem Conſequeris, 

Et Futuræ Gloriam expedtes. 
Obijt Ian: 28: A“: Dom: 703. 4 A. 33. 


Upon the fourth, 
P. HI M. 
Filius Unicus 
In memoriam Patris Optimi, 
T HOME MASTER Armigeri, 
In quo 
Morum gravitas, humanitate condita, 
Animus pie liberalis, 

Indoles vere generoſa, 
Quicquid demum aut Virum probum, 

Aut ornatum decebat, 
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Summe emicuit. 
Virtutes has imitare Lector, 
Ut has Deo et hominibus charus. 
Obijt A, D. 1680, At. 56. 
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7. In Trinity Chapel. 


At the north end of this chapel is a marble monu- 
ment with the. buſts of Allen earl Bathurſt and his 
lady, and a weeping genius between them. Upon 
the tablet is this inſcription : 


Near this Place are depoſited the Remains of 
ALIEN EarL BaTHuRsT, and CATRHRERINEZ Laby 
os BATHURST. | 
In the Legiſlative & Judicial department 
of the great Council of the Nation be ſerved his 
Country 69 Years with honour, ability & diligence. 
Judgment and taſte directed his learning, 
Humanity tempered his Wit, 
Benevolence guided all his Adtions. 
He died regretted by moſt, & praiſed by all, 
The 16th day of September, 1775, aged 91. 


Catherine his Conſort, by her milder Virtues 
added Luſtre to his great Qualities ; 
Her domeſtic Oeconomy extended his Liberality, - 
Her judicions charity his Munificence, 

Her prudent government of her family, his hoſpitality. 
She received the reward of her Exemplary life 
The 8th day of June 1768, aged 79. 

Married July the 6th, 1704. 
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Beneath the table are the following arms, Quarterly, 
15t and 4th Bathurſt; ad and gd: Argent, on a crofs 
of Saint George gules five eſcallops Or, tor Villiers. A 
ſcutcheon of pretence, Quarterly '15t and 4ih, Barry 


of ſix argent and gules, a canton ermine, for Apſley; 


| 2d and gd Gules, a bend between two eſcallops Or, for 
Petre, For creſt, ſupporters and motto, ſee p. 232. 


Cloſe to the above, is a mural monument of white 
marble, with a buſt at top, for Lord Chancellor 
Bathurſt, and on the tablet this inſcription: 


In Memory of HENRY. Earl BATHURST _ 
Son and Heir of ALLEN Earl BATHURST, 
And Dame CATHERINE his Wife. 
His Ambition was to render himſelf not 
unworthy of ſuch Parents. 
He was born on the ſecond day of May 1714, O. 8. 
And died on the ſixth day of Auguſt, 1794, N. S. 


: Office of St. Thomas a Becket. 
This office ſtands at the eaſt end of the aforeſaid 


chapel, and is a little raiſed above, and railed off | 


from the other part. Againſt the north wall, there 
is a painting of a biſhop, habited in his mitre, in a 
cumbent poſture, repreſenting Thomas a Becket, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. The cataſtrophe of that 


haughty eccleſiaſtic, at the height of papal tyranny, 


every 
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every body the leaſt read in Engliſh hiſtory muſt be 
acquainted with. He was murdered in his on ca- 
thedral, and afterwards canonized, on account of his 
great zeal for papal authority. Under the figure, in 
the rude orthography of the 14th or 15th centry, is 
| we MO copied exactly from the original: 


HAT mi othir wowi worſcip this holi ſeint Biſſchop & 
| mart* e'iry ſunday that bith in the yere wi a pat nr & © 
aue Othir ony almus geueth to a poor mi or bring ony candill 
Iyghit laſſ or more he ſchall haue v yifftis grauntid of god The 
firſte is he ſchall haue reyſonabil gode to his lyues ende The 
ſeconde is that hys Enimyes ſchall haue no pouir to do hym no 
| bodely harme nor dyſeſe The tj is what reyſonabil thynge 
that he will aſke of god & that holy ſent h* ſchall be graunt' 
The iiij that he ſchall be onbourdnd of all his tribulacion & 
dyſeſe The v is that in his laſte inde haue ſchrift (|) & 
houſſill () & grete repentaunce & ſacramẽte of an newnt- 
inge (+) & the he may come to that N that neuer hath 
ende amen. 


The above :nferiprion i Is a kind of Directory, or 
practical ſyſtem of religion, very unlike to chriſtianity. 
It is aſtoniſhing that the chriſtian religion could have 
been ſo debaſed and (corrupted. An inordinate 
defire of wealth and power had made it the policy 
of the Romiſh church to keep the people in the 
groſſeſt ignorance, To that end, public worſhip 
was performed in Eatin, which very few underſtood, 
and the bible was not ſuffered to be tranſlated: into 
the vulgar tongue, By ſuch means, reduced to a 


mM Conſeſion. (9) Thc rucharift. (+) Extreme unQion. 
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ſtate of ignorance in religion, the people were 
brought to believe that it conſiſted in a few trifling 
externals, and to place an implicit faich in whatever 
their clergy taught, who. ſeldom failed to imme 
that confidence to their own advantage. 


Thoſe who firſt taught people to pray to ſaints, 
and to rely on their merits, intended to deſerve well 
of the licentious part of mankind. It was ſhewing 
them a trick how to go to heaven by proxy, by get- 
ting others to do their work for them. It was grati- 
fying to fleſh and blood, but it ſet aſide the neceſſity 
of a holy life, and ſubverted true religion. Such as 
led profligate lives were glad to get rid of the difh- 


culties and reſtraints which the ſincere practice of 
true religion 1s attended with, when they were taught 


a way of ſhifting the burthen from their own ſhoul- 
ders, and of making their purſe compound for all 
their vice and wickedneſs. 


As, on one hand, the above dodrine excites pity ' 
for the times of ignorance when it was broached, 
as well as horror at the impiety of addrefling pray- 
ers to the dead biſhop, as a kind of partner with 
the deity; ſo on the other, it gives occaſion to reflect 
on the preſent more happy condition of ourſelves 
and others, to whom the ſcriptures are acceſſible, 
their dottrines explained, and ſuitable practice en- 
forced, in the writings and diſcourſes ef an order of 
learned and pious men, ſet apart for the public 


ſervice. 
In 
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In this chapel are ſeveral very antient flat ſtones 


of grey marble; with inſcriptions on braſs plates, and 
others whoſe plates are now gone. On one of the 


former is the figure of a man with a lady on each 


fide, and this memorial in old characters: 


Hic ſepeliuntur Willms Prelatte Armiger ſpe- 
cialiſſim benefactor huj* Capelle Agnes nup' uxor 
Iohannis Martyn et Iohana filia et heres Ricardi de 
Cobyndon Relicta Iohannis Twynyho de Cayforde 
in Comitatu Soms. Armigeri uxores ip' ius Willi qui 
quidem Willms Prelatte obiit in vigilia Aſcencionis 
d'nice xxv1* die maij Anno d'ni M*CCCC* Ixij. quor 

a i abus p piciet de a. 


On another ſtone, wheriwy are the effigies of a 


man and woman and fourteen children, was this in- 


ſeription, now in part torn off: 


Hic Jacet Robertus Pagge cum Margareta ſibi ſponſa | 


| prole fecunda 
Vicinis gratus fuerat mercator amatus 
Pacificus plenis manibus ſubventor egenis 
Eccleſiiſq; viis ornator et his reparator 
Mill C quater ...... quater et anno ſed Aprilis 
Ottava luce mortem pertranſiit ipſe 8 | 
Celi ſolamen De' illi conferat Amen. 
On a label, iſſuing out of the woman's mouth, _ 
That to the Trinite for us pray ſynge or rede. 
285 | On 
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On the braſs fixed to another ſtone, are the figures 
of a man, his two wives, and eight children, and it 
is thus inſcribed: 

Orate pro aiabus Iohannis Benett..........,. et 


Agnetis uxor' ſuarum qui quidem Johannes obiit 
decimo nono die menſis Iulii Anno Domini Millimo 


CCCC* nonageſimo ſeptimo quor' animabus ....... 
On a ſcroll over his first wife's head is written, 
Spiritus {'&te de' miſerere nobis. 


Over his tread, - 
Sacta Trinitas unus Deus miſerere nobis. 


Over his other wife's head (now torn off) was written, 
Fili redemptor mundi miſerere nobis. 


On the braſs plate of another ſtone are repreſent- 


ations of a man and his four wives, two on each fide, ' 


and beneath the figures, 

Hic jacent Reginaldus Spycer quondam m'cator 
iſt” ville qui obiit ix? die Iuly Anno dai Mill'mo 
CCCC? xlij* et Margareta Iuliana Margareta ac Iohna 
uxores ej quor' alab* p'picietur d's Amen, 


On another, is the effigy of a man in armour, with 
ſpurs on, and a {word by his fide, in the pomel of 
which are theſe arms, A pile, over all a chevron. Round 
the ſtone, on braſs, it was written, but now imperfett, 


Hic jacet Richardus Dixton Armiger qui obiit die 
ſanQti Laurencii martyris Anno dni MCCCC XXXVIIP 


cujus anime propicietur de Amen, 
P p On 
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On a braſs plate, fixed to a grey marble, a man in 


armour, and round the edges, 
— — —— Merton Armiger qui obiit die 


Sti Laurentii MCCCXXXVIII cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus. Amen. 


On a plain marble table againſt the wall, 


In remembrance 
of Mr. William Turner, late of this place: 
and of Catharine, (for more than fifty · ſix years) 
his entirely beloved wife. | 
He was the youngeſt ſon of the reverend John Turner 
of Somerford Keynes in the county of Wilts : 
and died the 21* of Auguſt 1769, aged ſeventy-ſix years. 
She was the ſecond daughter of the reverend Joſeph Harriſon, 
more than ſixty-three years miniſter of this pariſh : 
and died four months after her huſband, 
and of the ſame age. 22 
They were a very humane and exemplary pair : 
acknowledged THE MOST HIGH in every diſpenſation : 
and kept through life the ſerious thought of death. 


Another tablet is thus inſcribed : 


Near this Place 5 

reſt the Remains of | 

Mrs. JANE NICHOLLS, 
Daughter of 

Mr. WILLIAM TURNER 
of this Town, deceaſed. She died 

Decem. 19th, 1773, Aged 47. 

THO- 
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THOMAS, the Son of 
THOMAS and JANE NICHOLLS, 
died June 19th, 1782, Aged g2. 
On a ſmall tablet of white ande 


Eretted to the Memory of 
WILLIAM HEWER 
Common Brewer of this Town, 
Whole Remains were depoſited near this Place. 
He died Jan” 24th, 1792, 
Aged 57 Years. 


A table of white marble, rolled up at one corner 
like a ſkin of parchment, bears this inſcription : 
JONATHAN SKINN 
who living was eſteemed, 
and whoſe Death was regretted 
by all who knew him, 


was buried near this Place 
the 27th day of Jaw” 1791. 


Againſt the wall in the fouth porch is this hum- 
ble memorial : 

Under your Feet lyeth the Body of William 
Cletherow, Gent. an humble Penitent, who thoughte 
himſelfe unworthy of the loweſt Place in the Houſe 
of God. He departed this Life the 8th day of 


November 1680. 
P p 2 | Wo 
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On a braſs plate, fixed to a grey marble, a man in 


armour, and round the edges, 
— — —— Merton Armiger qui obiit die 


Sti Laurentii MCCCXXXVIII cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus. Amen. 


On a plain marble table againſt the wall, 


In remembrance 
of Mr. William Turner, late of this place: 
and of Catharine, (for more than fifty · ſix years) 
his entirely beloved wife. | 
He was the youngeſt ſon of the reverend John Turner 
of Somerford Keynes in the county of Wilts : 
and died the 21* of Auguſt 1769, aged ſeventy-fix years. 
She was the ſecond daughter of the reverend Joſeph Harriſon, 
more than ſixty-three years miniſter of this pariſh : 
and died four months after her huſband, 
and of the ſame age. 
They were a very humane and exemplary pair: 
acknowledged THE MosT HIGH in every diſpenſation : 
and kept through life the ſerious thought of death. 


Another tablet is thus inſcribed : 


Near this Place 
reſt the Remains of 
Mrs. JANE NICHOLLS, 
Daughter of 
Mr. WILLIAM TURNER 
of this Town, deceaſed. She died 
Decem. 19th, 1773, Aged 47. 


THO- 
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| THOMAS, the Son of 
THOMAS and JANE NICHOLLS, 
died June 19th, 1782, Aged g2. 
On a ſmall tablet of white marble, 


Eretted to the Memory of 
WILLIAM HEWER 
Common Brewer of this Town, 
Whole Remains were depoſited near this Place. 
He died Jan” 24th, 1792, 
Aged 57 Years. 


A table of white marble, rolled up at one corner 
like a ſkin of parchment, bears this inſcription : 
JONATHAN SKINN © 
who living was eſteemed, 
and whoſe Death was regretted 
by all who knew him, 


was buried near this Place 
the 27th day of Jaw 1791. 


Againſt the wall in the ſouth porch is this hum 
ble memorial : | 

Under your Feet lyeth the Body of William 
Cletherow, Gent. an humble Penitent, who thoughte 
himſelfe unworthy of the loweſt Place in the Houle 
of God. He departed this Life the 8th day of 


November 1680, | 
Pp2 . Tie 
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Tue tradition is, that Mr. Cletherow had killed a 
man, and was unhappy ever afterwards. 


In the church-yard,. on a handſome raiſed tomb, 
defended by iron paliſadoes, 


Huic Tumulo mandati funt Cineres 
Ioannis Adye Generoſi 
Fili Edvardi & Eſteræ Adye 
Quorum exuviæ juxta requieſcunt, 
innocui, probi, bonis Literis inbuti, 
Turbamq; fugientis. 
 Objit 26 Marti A. D. 1745 #tatis ſuæ 68. 
Hic etiam ſepulta eſt Maria 
loannis Adye uxor chariſſima 
Et Edvardi Foyle de Somerford Keyns in Agro 
Wiltonienſi Arm. 
F.ilia valde deploranda: 
E vita exceſſit 24 Februarii A. D. 1724 Ktatis 
#5 © 
Idem quoque Tumulus continet 
Quicquid mortale fuit Mariæ Ainge 
Uxoris Ricard: Ainge de Lechlade in Comitatu 
.. Glaceſtrienſi Generoſi 
Et Ioannis Adye ſororis non indignæ 
Obut 30? Maii A. D. 1744 KÆtatis ſuæ 71. 


On the north ſide of the tomb, 
Conſanguineorum Affiniumq; juxta Exuvias 
voluerunt et ſuas jacere 
Richmondus Day 


de 
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de Civitate Briſtolien Mercator eximius 
Vir Iuſtitiæ pertinax, fiduſq; Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ 
Diſcipulus, 
Et Maria Conjux ejus diletctiſſima 
Unicaq; Ricardi & Mariæ Ainge 
et nequaquam impar Filia 
Hos Animo, Pietate Morumq; Suavitate pares 
Annis pluſquam quadraginta 
domeſticas Virtutes exercendo 
et Amore mutuo peradlis 
Mors eodem fere Tempore corripuit: 
Uxor a vita deceſſit 29 Iunii A. D. 1738 Atatis 
ſuæ 6g. 
Maritus 199 Auguſtt A. D. 1758 Atatis 
ſuæ 70. 
| Hunc Tumulum 
Parentibus indulgentiſſimis Conſanguineiſq; ſacrum 
Filius, Nepos, juſſit extrui 
1759. 


The Arms of Adey are, Azure, a fefs dancetty be- 
tween three cherubims diſplay d Or. — Ange. Azure, 
chevron ermine between three croſſes formy argent. — 
Day. Ermine, on a chief indented azure two eaglets 


drſplay'd Or. 


* * * * * % * * 

Thus ends our Obituary. It is obſervable, that 
the greater part among the better conditions in life 
procure interment in churches; but the Greeks and 
Romans, and according to St. Chy ſoſtom, the an- 

tient 
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tient Chriſtians, would not ſuffer the dead to be 


buried even within their cities. At length, terrified 


with the idea of their bodies lying in the open fields 
after death, the people defired interment within the 
city walls, then in church-yards, and Conſtantine 
the Great was peculiarly favored to be interred in 
the church-porch. 


When afterwards the doctrine of Purgatory got 


footing, ſome fanciful Chriſtians entertained an opi- 


nion, that the ſouls of the deceaſed might receive 
ſome alleviation of pain in that intermediate ſtate, 
as it was feigned, by their reſpective bodies lying in 
the church; and the notion was not diſcountenanced 
by thoſe who derived emoluments from the prattice, 
But becoming more and more in uſe, ſome were 
greatly offended, as thinking it altogether incongru- 
ous for the dead to lie where the living occaſionally 
aſſembled; and it was at length decreed in ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical councils, and by one of arch-biſhop 
Lanfranc's canons, ** That the bodies of the deceaſed be 


not buried in churches.” But this prohibition, pro- 


bably, was neither long nor ſtrictly obſerved ; for 
the ſuperſtition was flattering, - and carried with it a 
diſtindion for which the rich were williug to pay, 
and ſo by degrees it has pretty generally prevailed. 


Some of the old Latin inſcriptions, before the re- 
formation, begin with Ora pro nobis, —Ora pro anima, 


Sc. And ſome Engliſh ones run in the ſame ſtrain, 
as, Pray for the foul [of ſuch a one.] This aroſe 
; | from 
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from a principle held by the Romiſh church, that 
prayers for the dead are availing. 


The memorials which we have ſeleQted bear a very 
{mall proportion to the whole; and it may be diffi- 
cult in ſome inſtances to aſſign the rule which deter- 
mined our choice. Some have recommended them- 
ſelves by their antiquity,—by the family arms which 
accompany them,— by the importance of the de- 
ceaſed when living, and a few, indeed a very few, 
by other circumſtances. Perhaps there are ſome 
drawn with the warm pencil- of conſanguinity and 
friendſhip, and exhibit very flattering characters of 
the deceaſed, but even ſuch are uſeful leſſons to the 
living ;—they ſerve at leaſt to ſhow us What manner 
of men we ought to be. | 


Mankind are everywhere ſolicitous to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead: Some have attempted to 
preſerve the body, others to keep alive the name ; 
but in vain do we guard againſt oblivion, for there 
is no antidote againſt the opiate- of time. Of the 
former, the Egyptians perhaps have made the boldeſt 
attempts, but those mummies which time and Cam- 
byſes have ſpared, avarice hath conſumed ; mummy 
becomes merchandiſe, Mizraim cures wounds, and 


Pharaoh is ſold for balſams. 


Duration in name depends ſo much on accident, 
that all expedients muſt ultimately fail. To ſucceed- 


ing ages, the greater part of mankind muſt ſhortly 
be 


—— 
— — 


| 
: 
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be as tho' they had never been, —happy to have 
their names found in the Book of Life, the regiſter 
of God, tho' not in the record of man. Fair deſerts 
and noble acts are the beſt monuments; but to be 
content that futurity ſhould barely know that there 
once lived ſuch a perſon, ſeems a frigid ambition. 


Monuments and memorials indicate reſpect for the 
dead, and gratify the living, but are of little or no 
eſtimation in Chriſtianity.; for the Chriſtian religion 
inſures that PERSONAL PERPETUITY, compared 
with which all memorials dwindle into nothing. We 
have paſſed over the bulk of them, conſiſting of mere 
names, and dates of coming into the world and go- 
ing out of it, which we think would contribute very 
little to the reader's entertainment: But thoſe which 
we have ſelected are ſufficient to impreſs the mind 
that is not wholly torpid and inſenſible, with this 
very IMPORTANT and AWEFUL TkuTn, (7 Tur 
IT CANNOT BE LONG ERE THE EYE WHICH SHALT 
HEREAFTER READ THIS, AS WELL AS THE HAND 
WHICH NOW WRITES IT, MUST MINGLE WITH 
THE DEAD, AMD MOULDER INTO DusT!!! | 


6 CHAP, 


— —_— 
1 
2 
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CHAP. VII. 
3 


of Charitable Inflitutions, Taxes, Popu- 
lation, Sc. ; 


Tas many charitable donations to the inhabitants 
of this place induce poor perſons to gain ſettlements 
here. The ſeveral benefaQtions are arranged under 
the following heads:— 1. For augmenting the bene- 
fice, repairing and ornamenting the church, for read- 
»ing prayers every day, for occaſional ſermons, &c. 
2, Free n Hoſpitals,-—4. Gifts tothe poor. 


1, For  Augmenting the Curacy, Repairing and Or-. 
nementing the Church, for Catechiſing, MIS 


Sc. 


\ 


Dr, William Clarke, formerly dean of Wincheſter, 
having deviſed certain lands and tithes in the pariſh of 
Tillingham, in the county of Eſſex, in truſt, among 
other things, to augment ten ſmall eccleſiaſtical 
benefices with gol. per ann. each for ever; and 
Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of London, and the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, having the nomi- 
nation of ſix of thoſe benefices, declared they would 


aſſign this charity to ſuch market-towns as would 
29 | ſettle 
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ſettle an b revenue on their miniſter. And the 
inhabitants of the town of Cirenceſter, with the 
aſſiſtance of others, having raiſed the ſum of 6191. 
115. 8d. by free contribution, and with 600l. of the 
ſaid money purchaſed an annuity for their miniſter 
of gol. a year, charged on the tithing of Oakley, in 
this pariſh; the ſaid truſtees then appointed Cirenceſ- 
ter to be one of thoſe benefices ſo to be augmented, 
by an inſtrument dated Jan. 17th, 1698. But by a 
deficiency in the profits of the - truſt eſtate, from 
inundations and other accidents, the annual payments 
to the reſpective miniſters, from the firſt commence- 
ment in 1699, haye ſometimes fallen under, tho” 
ſometimes exceeded, 16. a year. The ſurplus of : 
the money (190. 115. 8d.) was given to the miniſter. 
towards defray ing bis expenſes in ſettling the 
augmentation. The principal contributors to this 
laudable benefaQtion, were Sir Robert Atkyns jun. 
knight, who- gave 100“. Thomas Maſter, eſq; 
100]. Mrs. Bridget Smith, a daughter of fir William 
Maſter, knight, 1007. Mrs. Winifred Maſter, gol. - 
Mrs. Anne Williams, 437. Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, 
knight, 201. Sir Jonathan Raymond, knight, 20/. 
Sir Richard Onſlow, baronet, 101. Sir Richard 
Howe, baronet, 10l. John Willet, clothier, 201. 
Bernard Ballinger, 20ʃ. John Coxe, clerk, rector 
of North Cerney, 107. Ralph Willet, clerk, rector 
of Stratton, 101. Robert Brereton, gent. 100, 
Other contributions v were from gl. to 105; each. 


Till 
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Till about this time there was no vicarage-houſe. 
The irmabitants fitſt purchaſed a leaſè of the preſent 
. houſe; afterwards William George, eſq; gave the quit. 
rent of it, and in the year. 1708, Mrs. Rebecca 
George, his widow, gave the fee of it for ever. 


7 the Church, Sc, | 


The large, e Gallery, on the north ſide 
of the church, was built, in 1706, at the expenſe of 
Allen Bathurſt, eſq; afterwards Earl Bathurſt. That 
at the entrance of St. Catharine” s chapel was erekted 


by ſir Anthony Hungerford. 
The Organ was purchaſed Es 5 the contributions 


of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. _ 

The two large Silver Flaggons, uſed at the com- 
munion, were given by Edward Dixon, eſq; in the 
year 1434; ; William George, elq; and his wife, 
gave the two Plates for collecting the offerings; Mr. 
John Adye gave the gilt ſtrainer for the chalice; and 
Mrs. Bridget Smith, and others (whoſe names arc 
either forgotten, or who choſe to conceal them) 
furniſhed the remainder of the noble ſervice of plate 
with which this church is accommodated. 

The beſt bible and common. prayer book were 
given by Thomas Powell, eſq; and his wife; and the 
marble font was preſented by the female inhabitants 
of the town. 

For the ornamenting and repairing of the church, 
there is a revenue of 671. gs. 4d. a year, This 

+ SEM — ..- JEvenue 
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revenue ariſes chiefly from houſes within the town, 


and a cloſe in the tithing of Cheſterton, given by 


John Jones, and other benefaftors, whoſe names have 
not been tranſmitted down to us ; about 221. of which 
is laid out in repairs, and the remainder expended in 
falaries, except 47. paid to the miniſter, and 81. to 


the maſter of the free Grammar School, as directed 


by a decree in chancery 1 Jac.-1. 

Mrs, Catherine Cripps, who died in 1790, by her 
will, left g0 J. for ornamenting the church, which 
ſum was ſoon after expended in colleQing the painted 
glaſs from ſeveral of the mutilated windows, and, . 


(together with ſuch new painted glaſs as was neceſſary 


to complete the deſign) arranging and placing the 
figures in the beautiful great window at the weſt end. 
That being ſo generally admired, 

Mrs. Williams, reli& of the late John Williams, 
of Panthowell, in the county of Carmarthen, , eſq; 
(whoſe ſurviving daughter and heireſs married the 
Rev. William-Shippen Willes, perpetual curate of 
this pariſh) is now employing workmen, at her own 
expenſe, to ornament the great chancel window, in 
like manner, with the painted glaſs which remained 
diſperſed in the other windows. 


For Sermons, Prayers, and Catechiſing. 


1:87, Philip Marner gave 6s. 8d. for ever, for a 
ſermon on, the firſt Friday in clear Lent. 
1607, Sir Giles Fettiplace gave an annuity of 205. 


out of lands in Eaſtington; half for a ſermon on the 
iz 5th 
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sch of November, and half for ringing on the 
ſame day, and for mending the ropes. 

John Coxwell, eſq; gave 20s. a year for two ler- 
mons in Chriſtmas tide and Lent. 

1618, Jeffry Bath, who had been bailiff of the 
town, gave 6s. 8d. for a ſermon on Aſcention-day. 

1637, Sir Thomas Roe, of Cranford in Middleſex, 
gave 21. for a ſermon or prayers on the igth of 
September, for ever. 

1639, George Monox, eſq; gave 81. per ann. for 
a ſermon on the firſt Wedneſday in every month. 

1681, Mrs. Mapſon, a native of the town, gave 
10s. for a ſermon on St. Andrew's day. 

1696, John Maſter, M. D. gave 2001. one half of 
the income of which to the miniſter for ever, for 
reading morning prayers; the other half to poor 
| houſe-keepers not receiving alms. 

Mrs. Rebecca Powell gave 10l. a year to the 
miniſter, for catechiſing the children, and for ex- 
pounding the catechiſm; and 21. a year to provide 
candles neceſſary for that ſervice. 


Mrs. Hannah Aſhwell gave 101. the intereſt 

whereof for a ſermon on the goth of January for 
ever; but the principal money is now loſt. She 
alſo gave 10ʃ. more, the intereſt whereof to be di- 
vided between the miniſter and pariſh clerk, for a 
pſalm, with Gloria Patri, to be ſung every Monday 
at Morning Prayers. 

Nicholas Edwards gave to the miniſter the intereſt 


of gl. for ever. | 
5 The 


uſual, was expelled, and the office has been filled 
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The-large Engine for-extinguiſhing fire was given 
by fir Benjamin Bathurſt. That of a more modern 
conſtruction, built by Newſham, vas preſemed to 


the town by the two repreſentatives, the Honoura- 


ble Mr. Henry Bathurſt} (afterwards earl! Bathurſt, 
and Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain) and 
Thomas Maſter, eſq. The ſmall one Was purchaſed 

by the inhabitants of the town. ; 


| 2. Free Schools: 
Here are three Free Schools; a Grammar:ſceool, 
a Blue- coat ſchool, and 'a Yellow-coat ſchool. 


The 15 Grammar School. 


Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham, a native of 


this town, whom ve have already noticed to have 
been a benefactor to the church, built and founded 


this ſchool. The maſter has a good houſe kept in 
repair for him, and beſides 87. a year paid out of a 


houſe, (late the George inn, in Goſditch ward) as 


directed by a decree in chancery 1. Jac.” 1. queen 


Mary endowed the ſchool with 200. a year out of 
the exchequer, which bounty was afterwards con- 


firmed by qeen Elizabeth. The maſter was formerly 
appointed by feoffees, but about forty years ago, at 
the time of a violent : conteſt in electing repreſen- 


tatives for the borough, a grant of the maſterſhip 


was procured from the lord chancellor, and the 
maſter, who had been appointed by the feoffees as 


by 
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by the lord chancellor ever ſince, but with what 

propriety we pretend not to determine. However, 
we are credibly informed, that the very perſons who 
were inſtrumental in ſetting aſide the feoffees choice, 
have ſince greatly doubted, at leaſt, of the rettitude a 
of the meaſure. The Rev. John Waſhbourn, D. D. 
is the preſent maſter, who reſides in the houſe, and 
receives the ſalary, but we are ſorry to ſay that he 
has not had a ſcholar for a long courſe of time. 
For ſeveral years after his appointment, the ſchool 
was of good reputation, and well attended, and 
tho' it is our duty to notice this great change, we 
| aſſign no poſitive cauſe, leſt we ſhould he miſtaken. - 
It may be ſafer, perhaps, to take the negative fide ; 
and in juſtice to the maſter, on one hand, we can 
truly ſay, that it happens not from his want of 
abilities; nor, on the other, does it appear to us to 
proceed from an indifference to learning in the in- 
habitants, who are deſirous of giving their children 
education, and who now ſend them to other ſchools. 
Whatever may he the cauſe, we lament that this 
little ſeminary of learning ſhould by any means be 
rendered uſeleſs, in a place where the want of ſchool 
education is ſo diſcernable in the riſing. generation. 
Without making any particular application, we ſub- 
Join a very ſenſible obſervation of Mr. Hutton's, who, 
ſpeaking of the Blue School at Birmingham, ſays, 
. * it is ſupported by annual contribution, and by 
collection made after ſermon twice a year. And 
* it is worthy of remark, that thoſe inſtitutions 
| which 
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4+ which are immediately upheld by the temporary 
* hand of the giver, flouriſh in continual ſpring, and 


become real benefits to ſociety; whilſt thoſe which 
* enjoy a perpetual income, are often tinctured 
* with ſupineneſs, and dwindle into obſcurity. The 
* firſt uſually anſwer the purpoſe of the living, the 
1 latter ſeldom that of the dead.” 


The Blue School, 
This ſchool, for cloathing twenty boys and twenty 


girls, and teaching them to ad and to write, was ſet 
up in 1714, with monies which had been given at 


ſeveral times -to teach children to read, by the in- 
habitants of the town and their friends: But Thomas 


Powell, eſq; and Rebecca his wife, were the principal 


benefactors. In the year 1718, he endowed 
it with 13. a year, part of an annuity for 


99 years, paid out of the exchequer; and a moiety 


of the profits of Maſkelyne's Ham, in Cricklade. 
And the court of chancery, in the year 1737, 
appropriated 200. a year, out of the eſtates bequeath- 
ed to Mrs. Powell for erefting and endowing a 
charity ſchool or ſchools in this pariſh, for the - 
ſupport of this ſchool; and in 1744, appointed the 
produce of 5621. 75. 6d. to be paid yearly for the 
benefit of this ſchool, as a provſional ſupply, after 
the expiration of the annuity out of the exchequer. 
The children are elected into it by the miniſter for 
the time being, ſeldom under eight years old, or 


above eleven, and they continue in it not more 


chan three years. The 
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The -Yeilaw. School. 

This ſehoot was ereQed and endowed in virtue 
of the will of Mrs. Rebecca Powell, and under the 
direction of the court of chancery, for the cloth- 
ing, maintenance, and teaching to read and caſt 
accounts, and for the bringing up of Twenty boys 
inhabitants of the town of Cirenceſter, in the art of 
frame-work knitting; and for clothing Twenty 
girls, and teaching them to el ay xNe1 cmtechilm 
92 prayers, and to ſpin. | | 


4 


-Mrs. Powell died i in * noun 1738, Bae fog: the 
| con of her will, and the better carrying of 
it into execution, her truſtees applied for the direc- 
tion of the court of chancery, and a deeree was 
obtained on the 14th of March, 1727. But treſh' 
difficulties ariſing, the court was applied to a ſecond 
time, and the truſteas laid a ſcheme for eretting this 
| ſchool before Mr. Thurſton, one of the maſters in 
that court, and alſo à Schedule of : the- particulars 
and value of the teſtatrix's reſiduary eſtate, both 
real and perſonal, deviſed and ſubject to charities. 
And after expending 3310. gs. 24. of the truſt money, 
and a lapſe of about nine years from the firſt decree, 
the ſaid maſter, to whom the cauſe had been refer- 
red, on the 13th of July, 17375 made his report, 
T bat not altogether approving the truſtees ſcheme, 
he had framed another.” The maſter's ſcheme was ap- 
proved and confirmed by the court; and as we think 


che nature of the. inſtitution cannot be beiter ex- 
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plained chan by the report fell, ve bare agel 
it as follows; | | 


Fir/t, That a convenient ſtrong Babe in the town of Cien- 
ceſter, in the county of Glouceſter, be purchaſed, which, 


with the neceſſary alterations, and proper embelliſhments to 


perpetuate the memory of the benefactreſs, together with the 
furniture, and the frames hereafter mentioned, may coſt 
about 10004, which ſhall be fit and convenient for the lodging, 


maintenance, and education of Twenty boys inhabitants of 


the ſaid town, who are propoſed to be bred up Ind inſtructed 
in the art and myſtery of weaving worſted ſtockings; in order 
for which there ſhall be a maſter appointed, to teach them to 
write and caſt accounts; and there ſhall be bought a ſufficient 
number of frames, and a proper perſon employed to inſtruct 
them in the ſaid trade; and after they are become perfect 
therein, to ſet up in the ſaid town at leaſt one boy in every 
year, by giving him a frame and a certain quantity of wor- 


ſted to begin with, not exceeding the value of '5/. and that 


ſuch boy be obliged to taxe an 'appfentice out of the town 


workhouſe, oa ſuch terms as the truſtees and governors ſhall 


think proper; and ſhall-alſo give a bond to them, or to whom 
they ſhall appoint, to take no other apprentice, nor to diſpoſe 


ol his frame for ſeven years, and to remain in the town during 
that time. The truſtees and governors to find ' worſted, and 
the produce of the work of theſe children to be from time to 


time accounted for, and applied for buying frames and worſted 
for the boys that are to be ſet up, and then as they think 
proper towards augmenting the charity. 


Secondly, That every boy who, after a ſufficient time of 


trial, ſhall be found unfit to proſecute the ſaid trade, ſhall be 
bound out apprentice to huſbandry by the truſtees and 
governors, out of hs charity money, and another boy imme- 


diately 
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diately elected into the ſchool in his ſtead. And the placing out 
every ſuch boy; including all expences, ſhall not exceed 50. 
Thirdly, That there ſhall bę clothed, and taught to read, 
ay their catechiſm and prayers, and to ſpin, at the expence 
of the ſaid charity, by a dame properly Guano Twenty 
girls inhabitants of the ſaid town. 
Fourthly, That the lord of the manor of . * 
the time being, Thomas Maſter, eſq; the Honourable Henry 
Bathurſt, eſq; the preſent members of parliament for the ſaid 
town, the churchwardens of the pariſh, and the two, chief 
conſtables of Cirenceſter for the time being, together with 
the truſtees themſelves, be conſtituted and appointed govern- 
ors of the ſaid charity; and that upon the death of the ſaid 
Thomas Maſter and: Henry, Bathurſt, or either of them, the 
other governors ſhall, within one month after their reſpective 


deaths, elect a new governor or governors in his or their 


place or room; and that the age, qualification, election, tre- 
moval, putting out apprentice, ſetting up, and diſmiſſion of 
the boys, intended to be maintained, e and inſtructed 
in the ſaid art and myſtery as aforeſaid, and ofthe twenty girls 
who are to be taught to read, ſay their catechiſm and prayers, 
and to ſpin; the maſter, dames, and other teachers and 
ſeryants, the economy of the houſe and ſchools; and the 
methods of keeping the accounts and manner of making 
and altering rules and orders for the good government of the 
whole, ſhall be veſted in the ſaid truſtees and governors, or a 
major part of them, preſent at any meeting for that purpoſe. 


Fifibly, That it ſhall be the duty of the ſteward, at the 
deſie of any three of the truſtees and governors, ſignifed in 
writing under their hands, to ſummons all the governors to 
the Ichool upon any eſpecial occaſion, and to give timely 
notice of the day and time of their meeting; but the 17th 


"y of September, the day of the date of the will of ide 
R 2 foundreſs | 


— — ond = — 


| Rent, - —_ ; — —— 


out for lives, renewable upon a ſtated fine, 
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99 


foundreſs; or Whet" whit dalle pom 1 4+ — the 
Tueſday following, at Eleven Clack, * texhe day aud 
hour of the annual meeting of ithe governors for-aufiting; the 
accounts of the year, and „ a. mas atufting 
all other affairs relating! to the charity. 5% van „Garne ie? 
Sixthiy, And that the two Schedules berto annex ed, may 


be taken and conſidered as purt of the ſaid ſcheme. All 


which Thumbly certify” aud ſubmit to Bak ws es nr this 
honourable: court. e e dena Josef 


thre [4 595}; ;- 


"Thi firſt Schedule ta which my report refers, A 
Real BC. 
Northeot Farm, i in the parrſh of Prefton, Hams 4h 
leaſed out for a term of yeats of which two (- 0 
only are to come, ſubject to all repairs and 
pay ments. Vearly rent... 


North Mead, in the pariſh of Cricklade, "Pp 1 

let for three years ſubject to all e n e 

An eſtate at Eaſtington, leaſed out for vc ag, 
three lives, of which one is dead, under the 1 11 083 


teſerved rent of ly pie 


Two tenements.i in the Fu pariſh, leaf 15 0 
out for three lives. Rent, 7 

Fd cher Une n df Hdd pariſh' 
let from year to you 658 to re . 


A houſe and We linle cloſe, and two Sh. 
or. three acres of common field land, in theft 
pariſh of Badginton, leaſed out for three '' ©'' 04 00 
Jives, of which only one is living. Re- Wh We 
ſerved Rent, 59 * N 1 5 N 

Thirteen houſes in Cirenceſter, leaſed b | 

a 28 12 10 
the reſerved rents of which come to dan 

Seven houſes and fix little ſhops in the) 
ſaid town, leaſed out ſome for lives W 20 11 
ſome for years abſolute, the rents come to 

Twenty ſeven other tenements in the | 

J 92 17 


93 


ſaid town ſubject to all payments and re- 00 


pairs, the rents of which come to 


Carried forward, 225 03 09 
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* 


1 Wm ws 
Brosgb 0 ov “er 425% 03 o 
A eden in babe great Churchyard, Rent, 1 8 


Thc little Churchyard, let out in ſeygral 


parts upon wont le fealel,.: Rents F W . ob 
TEE | 5 05 


91 kx 


Over and abdve what are before ſet n, chert are ten 


ſmal] parcels of land in the patiſh of Maiſey Hampton leaſed 
out for upwards of 900 years to come, for which a couple 
of Rent Fowls yearly i is only payable. And alſo the ground 
on which lafely ſtood a dwelling houſe in Dyer linker in Ci- 


renceſter: with a garden and cloſe adjoining, Copyheld of 


Inheritance. Stad 


"Perſon flats, £1 fm 


In the hands of the defendant” Harriſon, 1 
and the executors of the late truſtre Charles 
Cox, Eſq; degeaſed, in money and ſecuri- 
ties, as appears by the maſter x Sr made 
in theſe cauſes the 1ſt of December; 1735,ù 

Arrears of rent due at Lady Day, 1735, 545 o Oe 

Growing rents from Lady Day, 1735, io) 
Lady Day 17 3B, ſuppoling,” no joſſes, will 5670 1009 
amount by -\ = — 1 * - ine Tons 04 | 

Intereſt money upon the ſecurities to: 1h Vet hoy 
this jams Hines # 8 eee 5 315 00 00 


* 
9 o 9 1 17 * 5 


390b 10 01 


1 
£ nn 


Out of which ſaid lam of 144 135. 74 } 
the ſum of 10907. to be laid out for purchaſ- 
ing the houſe, fitting up the ſame, and for ; 
furniture and frames for che boys, TR RUB? 
to the ſaid ſcheme : and alſo to be deducte TU 
out of the ſaid perſonal eſtate the ſum of 
"4681. 105. 10d. to pay a legacy and intereſt, 
of the truſtees remaining unpaid, and atiow- 
ing for the payment of the coſts of theſe ſuits 
the ſum df 5311. 955 2 d. making er 
the ſum of 


—— - 
4 „ 
—— 


_ 
— 


Then the total of the perſonal eſlate will be 3443 13 07. 


Which 


"$443 13 07 
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Which ſaid ſum of 34431. $35. 74, being I L. 8. D. 
placed out at Intereſt at four per cent. per > 137 12 od 
ann. will bring in yearly.,- - - = - | N 

Real Eſtate per ann. as above, 226 O7 03 


188 
— 


363 19 03. 


Out of which Bebe! is to be yearly paid 
for catechiſing and candles, and to the ſix | 
almſwomen, according to the will of Mrs. 5 19 o 02 
Powell, 18 J. a year, and to the manors of 
Cirenceſter and Eaſtengton, 95. 2d. 


55 Remains for anſwering the TG.” - 345 10 OL. 


The ſecond Schedule to which my Report annexed 1 
containing an account how the annual ſum of 345 J. 105. 1 d. 
mentioned to be remaining in the firſt Schedule, is to be 


3 


applied. 


For the Ae oft twenty boys, in- 5 
cluding a maſter and miſtreſs of : Nene 1,98 00 

For the clothing of the twenty boys 22 10 00 
For a man and his wife, the man to teach 
the children to write and caſt accounts, to 
keep the accounts of the houfe, and act“ 
under the truſtees and governors as ſteward {[' 
to the eſtates, and the woman to buy 
8 and look after the houſe, 


30 00 oo 


To a dame for teaching twenty girls to 
read, ſay their catechiſm and prayers, 85 6 OO oo 
to ſpin, at Is, 6d. per quarter, 

For the clothing twenty girls, 22 10 00 

wh buy books for the uſe of the ſchool, 3 00 oo 

To a maſter to teach the boys to weave | 
ſtockings, - „ e026 25 * } - abr 95 
For placing out two apprentices yearly to . 1 
hufbandry, out of boys intractable. to te 10 00, oo 
ſtocking buſineſs, = *_ = — - 


To a woman to be aſſiſtant in 1 be ge LIL 
the dale, and dreſſing meat, 4 


— — — 


Carried forward, 248 08, 00 
Brought. 
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| | "Bronght's er \ 248 08 oo 
To the church wardens for the time being, Y . - 1 
to be added to the other ſtanding bene, | 
factions already given for poor children S 8 
ſchooling in the town, ke | 
For the eatertainment of the governors at i 
theit annual meetings, - - A A 30-700. 


270, 18 oo 
Remains for repairs, taxes, payments,) | 
and all other incidents, loſſes and expences, — 74 


beſides fines for filling up leaſes, 


345 10 01 


Agreeable to this ſcheme, it appears by the go- 
vernors books, that twenty boys were admitted into 
the ſchool, a maſter provided to teach them the buſi- 
neſs, and all the other offices filled, in the year 
1740. The buſineſs commenced with only one de- 
viation from the ſcheme. As there is no charge for 
worſted in the firſt accounts, we apprehend that the 
maſter provided it, and for ſome years had the be- 
nefit of the work. This deviation from the propoſed 
| ſcheme was very judicious, for thus it became the 
intereſt as well as the duty of the maſter to take 
care to have the goods well made, and to find a 
market for them. 


The firſt entry in the books, to the j 
credit of the charity for the boys work, s. d. 
is in 1748, in that year, and for the 5 50 00. Oo 
four ſucceeding ones, the maſter paid | 
10. a year. | 

The next eight years from 1753 to 
1760, nothing paid. ä 


Brought 


S3 —— — — 2— — 
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5 DCE nh 48," Di 
$454 4.3% Brought OVer: =: 50 00 00 
For four years, from 4455 to Ee 80 | 
201. a year, 
In 1765 nothing, paid, PER 
For fix years, from 1796 to 1771 2810 
incluſive, 126. a year, 1756 capt e 
For two years, viz. 275 and} 
1773, 100l. a year, 
For part of 1774 when the ma- 5 


200, 00 oo 


ſter died. 2 A e eee 
The reaſon of this irregularity does . 
not appear | 

11 76 15 09 


The firſt er continued in that office for thirty 
four-years. During this period the rents of-the real 


. eſtates were ſomething improved; but the perſonals, 


notwithſtanding an aid of near twelve hundred 
pounds for work, were reduced; the lads brought up 


in the ſchool ſought their bread in other places, and 


ſome by other means. In ſhort, the proſpe& was 


| unpromiſing, and the town became diffatisfied. 


Two other maſters were appointed in ſucceſſion, 
under whoſe management, from indolence and igno- 
rance, things grew worſe, and the goods were much 
complained of. It may hardly be credited, tho' true 
it is, that in thirteen years, from 1776 incluſive, the 
value of all the goods worked up by the maſter and 
boys, and brought to account, over and above the 


charges for dying, ſpinning, and the raw. materials 


for making them, does not amount to 50 J. a. year, 


on the average, whilſt the maſter received above 
| | : gol. 


— 


/ 
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gol. a year for his ſalary. o A rare inſtance of 
Induſtry in a maſter and twenty boys Hence the go- 


vernors found it neceſſary to procure better aſliſtance. - 


At length in 1788, Mr. Samuel Webb was choſen, 


- who is the preſent maſter; and we can with pleaſure 


ſay, that the manufaQure is brought into the greateſt 


credit, and the income conſiderably improved. The 
rents of the real eſtate are advanced to 378“. 125. - 


per ann. and the yearly produce of the perſonals to 
1151. 195. 2d. making together 4947. 15s. 2d. and 
under the auſpices of the governors, and the good 
conduct of. the ſame maſter, there is reaſon to ex- 
pet Rill greater improvements. Increaſed rents, 


and fines. for renewing leaſes, may do ſomething, 


but it is clearly demonſtrable, that the maximum, or 
higheſt extent of improvement, is te be aitained 
only by extending the manufacture: and now it 
has acquired great credit, with a continuation of the 
ſame exertions, and a trifling expenſe; but with, a 
little modification, it will almoſt naturally riſe to its 


utmoſt limit, and that expenſe will be repaid, with 


great intereſt, in a very ſhort time. 


Out of the preſent income, deduQing 441. for 
catechizing, candles and charities, as ſpecified in the 


{chedule, there remain 4507. 38. 8d. beſides fines 
for renewing leaſes, to ſupport this noble eſtabliſh- 
ment, and for defraying taxes and repairs. 


There are at preſent only ten boys in the houſe at 


the buſineſs, Other ten are clothed and edu- 
9 cated 


& 
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cated, but not maintained. And as often as one 
goes out of the working claſs, 'one of the other ten, 
or one newly admitted, is taken to the buſineſs to 


keep up the number. We ſuppoſe this meaſure 


was adopted, from a notion that the putting of 
twenty to the buſineſs would increaſe the expenſes ; 
but with good inſtruction and good looking after, 
which.are always: preſumed, the contrary would be 


the caſe, 


Hoſpitals and Almſhouſes. 


Saint John's Ho ital. 
This Hoſpital, dedicated to St. John the Evan - 


geliſt, was founded by king Henry the Firſt, ſoon 


after he had completed the building of the ſtately 
abbey of Cirenceſter: and king Edward III. by his 
charter baring date the 17th year of his reign, an- 
nexed the maſterſhip of it to the abbat and convent, 
and their ſucceſſors for ever. It is ſituated in a 
place called the Pane, or Pean,. on the north eaſt 
fide of Glouceſter-ſtreet, and is a curious antient 
ſtrudure, ſupported by arches ſpringing from round 


- pillars, half buried under ground, not by the pillars 


ſinking, as we apprehend, but from the floor on 
which they ſtand having been raiſed, from time to 


time, to prevent che place from being flooded from 
the ſtreet, along which a branch of. the river Churn 


formerly ran. Thomas Cobham, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, granted a licenſe for ereCting a chantry in it, 
| where 
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where divine ſervice was performed, and it had a bell, 
which we take to have been the ſervice-bell, hang- 
ing in it within our memory; but the bell was a 
ſtronger temptation to avarice than it could withſtand, 
and was taken down and fold by the maſter of the 
hoſpital many years ago. From thele circumſta-1ces, 
Joined with the authority of Leland, we have eile- 
where conſidered. this building as one of the three 
churches mentioned by that great ! to have 
belonged to the town. 

The hoſpital conſiſts of various appartments, ſix 
of which have been uſualy reſerved for the hoſpital- 
lers or almsfolks, and the reſt let out at a rent; but 
the whole building having been unfortunately ne- 
glected, and ſuffered to fall into a ruinous condition, 
it was thought adviſable by the truſtees, in the year 
1792, to borrow a ſum of money to enable them 
to build fix new cottages, upon the hoſpital land, 
lying contiguous on the north bank of the rivulet-in 
Spitalgate Lane. Theſe cottages, as ſoon as the 
debt is paid off, are to be appropriated to the ac- 
commodation of the almſpeople, but thele, as well as 
an upper appartment in the antient building, are at, 
preſent let out at annual rents. 

The revenues of the haſpital at preſent amount to 
between thirty and forty pounds a year, ariſing 
chiefly from the reſerved rents of houſes in the town 
of Cirenceſter; but there belong to it allo, fix acres. 


of land in the pariſh of Preſton, one acre in St. 
John's meadow, and about three acres of meadow 
88 2 | called 
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called Eaſington's Cloſe, both in the pariſh of | Ciren- 
ceſter, twenty-three acres in Stratton-field, and three 
very {mall pieces of ground, viz. one in Calmeſden, 


one in Biſley, and one in Ewen: and both the lands 


and houſes are leaſed out on lives, at reſerved rents. 
About half a century ago, a gentleman of the 
town of Cirenceſter ſurreptitiouſly obtained a grant 
of. the maſterſhip of this hoſpital under the privy 
ſeal, ſubverting, for a time, the government. of it 


by truſtees, as eſtabliſhed by antient uſage. He it 


was who fold the ſervice-bell, as already mentioned; 


and not twenty years ago, he alſo granted a leaſe of 


the groimd called Eaſingion's Cloſe, receiving a 


| large fine, which might have, been ſufficient to have 


put the Hoſpital i in good repair, but we are left to 
conjecture what became of the money, as there is 
no entry of it in the books. After the death of that 
gentleman, a caveat was entered againſt any ſubſe- 


quent appointment by government, and the manage- 


ment of this little charity is again reverted to truſtees 


as formerly, who are the miniſter, churchwardens, 


and overſeers of the pariſh, Each of the poor 
people receives 41. gs. per annum. 


Saint n $ Hoſpital. 
This hoſpital. is ſaid to have been founded for two 
poor widows, by Edith, lady of the manor of Wig- 
gold, but at what time is uncertain. It is ſituated on 
the weſt fide of Glouceſter- ſtreet, and gave name to 


the ward in which it ſtands. It conſiſted originally 
| | .of 
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of two cottages, to which another, and a much more 
. eligible one, has been lately added by the late Earl 
Bathurſt, who was the governor, This latter was built 
with monies raiſed by fines for the renewal of leaſes 
of lands and houſes held under the hoſpital, and it 
is endowed, like the two others, for the benefit of a 
third widow. | 


There was a ſurvey of the lands and tenements 
belonging to this charity in 1722, when. the parti- 
cular eſtates belonging to it were entered in a a book, 
of which the following is a ſhort account: 


One piece of meadow land, about an acre, adjoin- 
ing to the brook running from Baunton on one 
fide, and lands of Thomas Maſter, Eſq; near the 
old bowling- green on the other ſides. 


Land in Baunton-field, in lieu of which, at the 
incloſing of that field ſince the ſurvey, two acres, | 
two roods, and twenty perches, adjoining, to. the 
Whiteway, have been allotted to it. 

Lands in Stratton-field, in lieu of which, when the 
incloſing took place, alſo ſince the ſurvey, eight 
acres and one rood adjoining to Overly wood, were 
alſo allotted to the hoſpital. 


And there are two acres of arable land, (thirty 
perches long and. ten broad) in the Barton field, 
oppolite the mile-ſtone in the road leading from - 
Cirenceſter to Minchin Hampton, ſet apart 1 the 
hoſpital, in lieu of ſeveral little pieces of land lying 
diſperſedly in the ſame field. 

. 1 


' > nn 
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There are, beſides, two gardens and twenty one 
houfes in the town of Cirencefier all which pre- 
mifes are leaſed out onlives and reſerved rents, which, 
at the time of the ſaid ſurvey, amounted to 101. 7s. 
but are fince increaſed to 187. 19s. per annum. 
Earl Bathurſt is the preſent governor. The grants 
run in the name of the Governor and ſiſters of the 
hoſpital of St. Lawrence, The three ſiſters receive 
5ʃ. 25. 64. each per annum. 


St. Thomas's Hoſhital. | 
This Hoſpital was ereded by fir William Not- 
tingham, who lived in the reign of king Henry the 
Fourth, and endowed it -with a rent-charge of 
6/. 185. 8d. per annum, out of an eſtate in the pariſh 
of Thornbury, in the county of Glouceſter, which 
is divided. between four poor weavers; and three of 
them have each a little dwelling or appartment, in 
the hoſpital, which is a ſtrong, low ſtone building 

in St. Thomas Street. See F. 164. 


A Alm/hou es. 
2 oe year 1620, Mrs. Elizabeth Bridges gave 
an almſhouſe in Dollar-ftreet for fix poor widows, 
and 15. a piece weekly for ever. 
| William George, eſq; and Rebecca his wife, in 
the year 1702, gave ſix tenements and gardens in 
Leauſe- lane, for fix poor widows; and aſſigned two 
other tenements in Cricklade-ſtrect, one charged 
with, 61, a 1 8 to buy garments for the widows, and 
| | | What 
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ORG remains of the produce of them to keep the 
houſes in repair. 
Thomas Powell, eſq; gave a moiety of the rent 
of Maſkelyne's Ham to the. ſame widows; and 
Rebecca his widow gave them 205. a year each, to 
buy them firing. 

John Morſe gave two dwellings in Glouceſter- 
{treet for two poor widows. 


For apprenticing Chilaren. 

Sir Thomas Roe gave a rent-charge of 25“. a ; 
year out of lands at Mouſwell in this county, 405. 
of which for a ſermon, as already mentioned, the 
reſt to put out poor children of this pariſh appren- 
tices, on the 1gth of September annually; and once 
in three or four years, a boy out of the pariſh of 
Rendcombe, if preſented. 

Mr. Thomas Perry gave 100/. and his ſon Mr. 
Timothy Perry gave 124. which ſums were laid out 
in the purchaſe of a freehold eſtate in the PR of 
Upton St. Leonard, near Glouceſter. 

Richard George, eq; gave a rent-charge of gl. 
a year, out of a houſe in Glouceſter-ſtreet; William 
Forder, late of Amney Crucis, gave 20/. Thomas 
Powell, eſq; gave 401. James Clutterbuck, late 
citizen of Exeter, gave 1007. James Shewell, fGilk- 
man, gave 107, and Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards, in 
1726, gave 1001, the annual produce of all which 
to be apply'd to the PROS: out poor. children 


apprentices, | 
To 
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T be given or lent in Money to the Poor. 

In the year 1587, Philip Marner gave 201, and 
in 1613, Henry Hill gave gol. to be lent to tradeſmen _ 
without intereſt, | | 

The ſame Philip Marner, in 1587,. gave a rent- 
charge of gl. 135. 4d. on a houſe in Abbat-ftreet; 
65s. 8d. of which to the Miniſter, as aforeſaid, the 
reſt to the poor. Alice Avening, in 1498, gave a 
houſe in Dollar- ſtreet, of 405. a year; John Weobley 
the ſame year, gave a houſe, ſince exchanged for 
an annuity of 10. 6s. 8d. charged on the houſe in 
| Pyer-ſtreet, late the Greyhound inn; William 
Hooper, in 1605, gave a houſe in Little Silver-- 
ſtreet, of 21. 45. rent; Jeffry Bathe in 1618, gave 
20, a year out of a houſe in Cricklade-ftreet, viz. 

65. 84. to the miniſter as aforeſaid,” and 11. 135. 4d. 
to the poor. John Chandler, in 1632, gave a houſe 
in Cicely-ſtreet of 2/1. a year; Mr. Humphry 
Bridges gave a houſe in Cricklade-ſtreet, of 2. a 
| year; George Monox, eſq; in'1639, gave ſive houſes 
in this town, which let at 23. 108. the produce of 
which (except 81. a year for a monthly ſermon, and 
6s. 8d. to be ſpent) to be given in money to the 
poor. John Pathe, buicher, in 1641, gave a rent- 
charge of 4. on a houſe in Dollar-ſtreet, half to 
decayed butchers and half to the other poor. Row- 
land Freeman, in 1658, gave a rent-charge of 40s. 
on a houſe and land now incorporated with earl 
Bathurſt's park. Theſe rents were all given to 


the uſe of the poor, BETS. 
X | The 
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The following ſums were alſo given chat the an- 


nual intereſt of them may be apply'd to the ſame ule. 


In 1625, Samuel Coxwell, gent. gave 50. 
1639, George Monox, eſq; gave 100. 1643, Sir 


Henry Pratt, of London, baronet, gave 100l. 


William Blomer, of Hatherop, gent. -40/. Mrs.“ 


Chambers gave gol. Others, in ſmall contributions, 
gave 33. Which ſums were all laid out in the 


purchaſe of land in South Cerney, except 200. part 
of Mr. Blomer's gift, with 101. of Which a houſe in 


Glouceſter- ſtreet was purchaſed for the poor. 


Thomas Damſel gave 1001. In 1620, a man who 
had a lottery here, 401. Mr. Thomas Shermore, of, 
London, 204. Mr. John Stone 201, Robert George, 
eſq; 10l. the heirs of Robert, Strange; eſq; 10ʃ. 
Mr. Edward Pratt, jun. 100. 1606, Thomas Smith 


200. — 1613. John May, of Amney St. Mary, 101. 
Kobert Stech, butcher, 10. Edward Church, 20ʃ. 


21669, Lady Atkynſon, of Stowel, 101. 1679, John 


Oates, clothier, 104.1680, William Kerby, of 
London, ſalter, 100. John Coxwell, eſq; 1000. The 
reverend Mr. William Maſter, ;01,—1706, Mrs. 
Winifred Maſter 60 J. Other benefadtions, in 
ſmaller ſums, amounted to 221. 105. Mrs. Elizabeth 


Edwards gave gol. and four tenements in Caſtle- 
ſtreet, (which were ſold for 601. about the year 
1729) the intereſt to be diſtributed yearly. among . 
four poor families, but theſe ſums, with 1004, he- 


fore mentioned to have been given by her for 
2 | the 


* 
- 
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apprenticing children, were laid out in we purchaſe of 
the church- yard. 
In 1774 Jane Overbury gave wank the intereh of 
which to be given to the poor. In 1784; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cripps, by her will, gave 500{, old: 
South Sea annuities, the intereſt of which: to be 
equally divided at Chriſtmas between ten widows, 
or old unmarried women, who do not receive alms. 
of the pariſh. | 
John Day, Eſq; by his deed December 2 21, 1779 | 
gave to truſtees therein named and their ſucceſſors - 
for ever, go acres of land in Pinkney, in the county 
of Wilts, and the great and ſmall tythes belonging 
to the rectory or parſonage of Pinkney impropriate, 
then in poſſeſſion of William Deverell, in truſt, 
(after diſcharging the land- tax, and all expences) to 
pay 11. 128. on the iſt of February yearly, tothe 
churchwardens of Eaſton Gray, for the poor of that 
pariſn; and the reſt of the rents and profits of the 
ſaid eſtate to be by the truſtees diſtributed among. 
ſach poor decaied houſe keepers, of the pariſhes of 
Cirenceſter and Minchin- Hampton, or either of 
them, profeſſing the religion of the church of Eng- 
land, and not receiving alms, in fach* proportion 
as the ſaid John Day ſhould direct; but ſo that ſuch 
_ diſtribution be made not fewer than four times a 
year, no perſon to receive lefs' than 31: nor more 
than 150 2 year. 


Eliz. 
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Eliz. Gurney gave 200. the intereſt to be diſ- 
tributed to the poor of the preſbyterian perſuaſion, 
r Gurney left 201. for the like uſe. 


The following charities are to ee clothing | 


for te poor. 
In 1642, Sir Anthony Hungerford cate Weſt- 
Mead in Amney Crucis. Thomas Perry, ſenior, 


in 1673, gave'20/, Edward King, in 1692, gave 


a rent-charge of 21. gs. on two houſes in Coxwell- 
ſtreet. Anne Peters gave 207. Nicholas Edwards 
401. Sarah Humphris 107. and Frances Peek 51. 


The interſt of the following donations i is to be an- 


nually given to the poor in bread. 
Mrs. Mary Chambers, daughter“ of Mr Monox, 
gave g30Il. Mr. Fettiplace 201. Nicholas Edwards 


10l. Elizabeth, his widow, 51. and Iſaac Tibbet, 


her father, 20l. 
| Magiſtracy. 

Earl Bathurſt and Thomas Maſter, eth are De- 
puty Lieutenants and juſtices of the peace for the 
county of Glouceſter; and Joſeph Cripps and Robert 
Timbrell, 'eſq"*- and William-Shippen Willes, clerk, 
are juſtices of the peace for the ſaid county, and 
reſident in the borough; They, hold: a ſeſſions on 
the firſt Monday in the Month, and Richard, Selſe, 


of Amney. Crucis, and William Veel, of Cotes“ 


wold-Houſe, eſq s. both juſtices of the peace 
a within the ſame diviſion, uſually attend the ſeſſſon. 
| | Tin: Aſſociation. 
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| - Aſſciation. 
| +. >The youger part of the principal inhabitants 


of the borough, with ſome others, having obtained 
bis Majeſty's approbation, formed themſelyes into a 
I | Military Aſſociation in the year 1798, con- 
» ſſiſting of a corps of upwards of a hundred 
| privates, including ſergeants, &c. and put 
themſelves under the command of a captain, and 
proper ſubaltern officers. They have no pay, and 
are at the expenſe of their uniform, which is very 
handſome, but government provides arms and ac- 
coutrements. This corps is well diſciplined, and they 
= make a very military appearance. Their object re- 
= ſults from a very laudable principle, to prevent and 
| | ſuppreſs tumult and riot, and to preſerve peace 
MF and order within the borough and neighbourhood, 
: [ 5 The officers are, 
| * Joſeph Cripps, eſq; Captain. 
Edward Cripps, eſq; Lieutenant. 
John Maſters, gent. | 
William Stevens, gent. Signs, 
David Whatley, gent. Adjutant. 


— — — 


— —— 


| Population. 
At the begining of the eighteenth century, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Atkyns, there were near 800 
;* houſes and about 4000 inhabitants in this pariſh, 
| after the ſmall pox had left the town in the year 
741 the inhabitants were found to be 3797: and 
alter 
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adſter · a ſevere viſitation of the ſame kind in the year 
1758, che people were numbered at 3458. Im 17783 
an exact account having been taken, the houſſwlders 
were 838, and the inhabitants 3878, beſides 110 in 
the vorkhouſe, making together 3988, ſomething 
more than four perſons and a half to a houſe. We 
don't find that the people have been numbered ſince, 
but it is ſuppoſed that population continues pretty 
much the ſame with the laſt mentioned ſtatement, 
notwithſtanding the war, and other cauſcs of emigra-. 
tion, for there is ſcarcely a void tenement in 
the © borough. 1 | 


SOLI DEO GLORIA, | | 5 4 


4 


ni ERRA T4. 


Page 31 line 20, for tophic read ſopic. 


41 1 14, for for r. far. | 
42 |. 22 and go, for judgement r. judgment. 


65 1. 6, for throught r. through. 
139 J. 7, for church r. hoſpital, 
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